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[Tae following document was amongst the papers discovered by the 
police in searching the lodgings of Mr. 


onovan, who, it will be-seen, calls 


himself Colonel and Deputy-Assistant Adjutant-General of the Fenian 


Army. 


We present it to our readers, possibly as much from the fact 


that its writer has already figured in these pages, as for any intrinsic 


merits of its own. 


With some of its opinions, however, we assuredly 


concur, and with the deductions drawn from them we completely agree. 
To the reader we now leave the more full appreciation of this curious com- 


munication. | 


Dear Srr,—Your polite com- 
munication of the 12th ult. came 
to my hands on the 22d inst. It 
would have probably reached me 
by an earlier day, had you address- 
ed it to His Excellency the Count 
Milo M‘Oaskey, care of Cardinal 
Antonelli, or, in his absence, Mon- 
signore Talbot—my rank of Major- 
General merging in peace times in 
the title of my social condition. I 
mention this for your future guid- 
ance, as well as to explain any seem- 
ing delay in my reply. 

To the formal and official de- 
spatch of your enclosure I return 
herewith a formal answer. To 
yourself personally I avail myself 
of the gracious permission you ac- 
cord me, to express my sentiments 
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To Lieut.-Col. Donovan, D.A.A.G., Army of Ireland. 








Piazza pi Spagna, Rome, October. 


freely on your enterprise, and to 
speak with all the candour of a dis- 
position which knows nothing but 
openness. 

It is needless to say, sir, that I 
am flattered by the unanimous call 
of the members of the Head Centre 
to take the command of the Fenian 
Army. When a man has lived to 
my time, he is fully satisfied when 
the world accords him what is bare- 
ly his due. He neither expects nor 
asks for more. To efface the self- 
delusion of public generosity, is our 
first lesson after forty. 

I was flattered then, sir, but not 
surprised ; for I feel that, as you turn 
your eyes over Europe, you will be 
satisfied what a narrow category it 
is of those men who are at once sol- 
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516 A Fenian 
diers, statesman, diplomatists, and 
adventurers. In the Emperor of the 
French you have the three last; in 
Garibaldi you have the first and last 
only of these conditions. From 
America you might not impossibly 
import many with the Garibaldian 
requisites ; from Poland also, with 
an aptitude for the finer game of 
political life that western people are 
sadly deficient in. Abd-el-Kader 
might have suited certain phases*of 
your position, but that his ignor- 
ance of English, and the difficulty 
of adapting his enthusiasm to our 
people, might prove obstacles. I 
have now mentioned the few pro- 
minent names to show you why it 
occasioned me no surprise that your 
choice should have fallen upon me. 
There was a time you might have 
had Louis Napoleon on your own 
terms. He is now, as the flunkeys 
say, “in place, and likes his sitwa- 
tion.” Garibaldi would never have 
suited you ; after the mere hour of 
the conflict, he would display his im- 
practicable notions about property, 
and his total ignorance of the uses 
and power of money. 

I will not assume, sir, that you 
have already gone through this pro- 
cess of reasoning, but I think it by 
no means unlikely that you arrived 
at Major-General M‘Caskey’s name 
by observing that through the 
checkered fortunes of a most event- 
ful life in Poland, in Turkey, in 
the several republics of South 
America, in Spain, in Italy —ay, 
even in Madagascar — it would be 
difficult to say whether his capacity 
indicated its natural bent more as 
the soldier, the financier, the diplo- 
matists, or the man of the world. 

That you turned to me was as 
natural a course as that of a man 
who, with a great suit at issue, 
seeks the highest celebrity of the 
bar. So fully aware am I of the 
eminence on which I stand, that, 
had there been a dissenting voice 
—but one—in the vote of the Head 
Centre, I pledge you, on the faith 
of a M‘Caskey, I would never have 
‘even replied to the address. As 
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Cardinal Antonelli observed to the 
Austrian Ambassador, Baron Bach, 
a few evenings since, ‘‘ Le Comte 
de M‘Caskey n’est pas un homme. 
C’est un réle qu'il a créé.” Reflect 
well, sir, on this pointed remark, and 
*you will see that his Eminence meant 
a great deal, and expressed it admi- 
rably. 

[I am the embodiment of a new 
idea in Europe. The author makes 
market of his intellect—the lawyer 
sells his passionate enthusiasm — 
the doctor hawks about his sym- 
pathy, his gentleness, and tender- 
heartedness ; but I was the first 
man who ever thought of offering 
to the highest bidder, in conflicting 
nationalities, courage, skill, ready- 
witted resource in difficulty, gal- 
lantry, and that general unscrupu- 
lousness that is of more value in crit- 
ical times than all the generalship of 
a Napoleon and all the craft of a Tal- 
leyrand. 

- To deal with revolutionists, a 
man must be intensely steeped in 
the red dye of the revolutionary 
nature—he must know what are 
the passions which first seize on 
the masses—how to treat the epi- 
demic of scoundrelism that pervades 
the mob—how to turn it to account, 
and actually make it very good patri- 
otism.® For this there is but one man 


in Europe. 
He who counts his experiences 
by .his scars—whose knowledge of 


geography is derived from the 
wounds which were scorched in the 
tropics or frost-bitten in the arctic 
regions—need not be boastful. You 
will, from these brief remarks, which 
have fallen from me in all careless- 
ness, perceive that it was matter of 
superfluous detail to mention to 
me why the eyes of the H. C. were 
directed at once to me in the present 
conjuncture. Why, sir, if you seek 
the sunrise you certainly do not turn 
your back on the east. 

I now address myself to the 
points of your letter on which you 
desire my opinion, and I shall be 
very brief. First of all, sir, I have 
to declare that I totally disagree 
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with you in the great proposition 
by which you ,herald your project ; 
and in all that you see strength I 
see weakness, and where you read 
power, force, resource, and victory, 
I only infer debility, dissension, 
and defeat. 

To begin, sir, you somewhat 
boastfully declare, that this is a 
revolution of the people—that there 
is not a man of station or property 
concerned in it, and that it is to 
all intents and purposes a great 
popular convulsion. Why, sir, pau- 
perism has as much pretension to 
turn Banker as Politician. The 
first element of all rising, as the 
first test of all honesty and loyalty 
to the cause, is, to have something 
to lose. Even at Baden - Baden 
they won't let you bet without 
staking your money. When the 
, ragged man shouts “ Erin go bragh !” 
his cry, being translated, means, “I 
want beef instead of potatoes, 
broadcloth versus rags,” and al- 
though these are very laudable 
desires, they won’t do for revolu- 
tionary doctrines; and yet it is 
out of these ignorant brutalised 
materials you purpose to derive 
the men to lead armies, to form 
commissariats, to maintain discip- 
line, and organise reserves. You 
might as well stock a jeweller’s 
shop with paving-stones, and tell 
him to make rings and bracelets of 
them. 

You talk of the small amount of 
the regular army in Ireland, and I 
tell you that five thousand soldiers 
will rout fifty of your undisciplined 
rabble, if you should chance, which 
I greatly doubt, ever to meet them. 
I know what it is to lead irregulars. 
Their very noise and clamour ren- 
der command impossible; and ex- 
cept against Neapolitan troops, who 
always run first, these raw levies 
could have no success. They are 
splendid in pursuit. They are per- 
fect devils to follow a flying foe, 
and they make short work of the 
wounded; but do you expect the 
English to behave like Neapolitans ? 
Do you imagine that the Line regi- 
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ments, whose numbers you have so 
accurately given me, will be more 
afraid of the Ramshackachery fenci- 
bles than they were of the Russians ? 
or will yield to the Ballingarry legion 
what they denied to the fiercest 
troops of Bengal ? 

A mob may begin a revolution. 
The smallest urchin in the street 
can get up a row; but to guide it— 
to direct, control, and profit by it— 
requires gifts very different from 
those likely to be possessed by the 
master-tailor and the two linen-dra- 
pers’ clerks you mention. 

Tell me, if you can, what popu- 
lar rising ever made even a decent 
stand where the men of station held 
aloof, and refused their assistance 
to it? In Poland the nobles took 
their share, and more than their 
share; so, too, in Hungary, where 
the highest names in the land 
stood foremost. Even in Italy, 
men of family served in the ranks 
in the campaign of Lombardy; and 
if you look to the late war in 
America, you will find that it was 
the property of the South that 
threw itself into the struggle. Take 
the converse of all these, as we 
see it here. The Pope’s cause is 
deemed the righteous one and the 
sacred one by tens of thousands, 
not one of whom will fight for it, 
but they leave the work to a set of 
miscreant-brigands, whose atrocities 
revolt human nature. Take my 
word for it, blackguards can no 
more regenerate a country than 
stable straw will make a nosegay. 
You want men of means, men of 
intelligence, men of skill, and 
men of resource; and with these 
to lead, the ‘blackguards can be 
extremely useful. 

You talk of an Irish Republic! 
why, sir, since the day when 
Mr. Keogh promised to make Ath- 
lone a port for the Atlantic trade, 
there has been nothing equal to - 
this. Irish Republicans! are you 
aware that there is not so feudal a 
people in Europe? Do you not 
know that class distinctions and 
respect for rank, but more especially 
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for the rank that is associated with 
ancient blood, are amongst the 
most cherished feelings of all Irish- 
men? Trish Republicans! why, 
Pat is: the monarchist, par eacel- 
lence, of all Europe. Your Irish 
Republicanism is only the “ back- 
water” of Irish emigration. It 
comes home again with the swagger 
and insolence and braggart preten- 
sion of the fellow who has felt all 
the importance of the “ Irish ticket” 
in an election, and wants to play a 
conspicuous part in the country 
which he left as a cow-boy. Strange 
associates these, sir, for a man like 
myself. Your Irish Republican re- 
minds me of what Barney Caile 
called his opponent in a controversy 
—an “infernal Orange Papist.” 

You are mighty boastful that 
there is nothing religious in the 
present project, and that the Clergy 
are adverse to you rather than 
friendly. Of all your confessions, 


this is the very weakest and poorest. 
Why, don’t you know that the fail- 
ure of Humbert’s expedition was 


the democratic declaration of the 
French, that they wanted no help 
from the Church, and would try 
and conquer without the Virgin 
Mary? From that hour Pat held 
back; he wasn’t going to be killed 
here, and roasted hereafter. 

Id rather, if I was given the 
choice; fight the English without 
powder than without the Priest. 

“The Church” is the only cry you 
. have in Ireland; and if you ex- 
clude the Church and its wrongs, 
where are your grievances? I’m 
not fool enough to say that griev- 
ances are at all necessary—begin 
the fight, and there’ will soon be 
plenty of them; but I mean that, 
in ignoring the Church, you are 
throwing out the best trump in 
your hand. Who is the best re- 
cruiting sergeant the world ever 
* saw? Who can gloss over a bad 
cause and make the best of a good 
one? Who has such advantages in 
the way of secrecy and rapid intel- 
ligence? Who appeals to the com- 
mon man with the same knowledge 
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of his desires here and his hopes 
hereafter? Who kyows the voca- 
bulary of the people so well that 
he can insinuate the very thing he 
seems to condemn, and dictate the 
very step he denounces from the 
altar? The Priest. And this is 
the man you say you don’t want! 
This is the man you purpose to re- 
place by a gin-juleper from New 
York, or a master-tailor from Dame 
Street ! 

You want enthusiasm, and you 
turn away from the great fountain 
of all enthusiasm! You want un- 
ion, and you reject the great bonds 
of union! You want that rash fa- 
naticism by which Western people 
supply the fatalism of Eastern na- 
tions, and you ignore what supplies 
it to this world out of the illimi- 
table hopes of the next one! 

Now, if Ireland were rich in 
ecclesiastical establishments, — had 
she splendid churches like Spain or 
Italy, great convents and fine monas- 
teries —_I would understand why 
you severed yourself from the 
clergy. The pillage might be more 
profitable than the priest. But 
what have you in Ireland? The 
little wayside chapel, poor and 
bare as a barn. Where ig the plate 
of gold and silver? Where the 

ictures by Murillo and Raphael? 

here the saints with emeralds for 
eyes, and diamonds for toe-nails ? 
I wouldn’t give you fifty pounds 
for all the robberies of the Catholic 
chapels west of the Shannon, even if 
you were to throw me in, as a whip, 
Bishop M‘Hale’s vestments ! 

I intended to say a word or two 
about “the admirable secrecy,” as 
you call it, of your organisation, but 
I forbear. I canonly say, that if you’ 
succeed in excluding spies and Gov- 
ernment informers, you are the first 
rebels in Ireland that ever accom- 
plished that object. It is said that 
for every man that took the field in 
98 there were two informers. Be- 
lieve me, that the moment one fel- 
low turns traitor, fifty will follow 
him. These fellows will crowd the 
Castle, like the crush of people at 
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a French theatre, and they’ll have 
to make a queue not to create a dis- 
turbance. 

Not that the Irish are worse 
than their neighbours, but that 
canaille is canaille everywhere; and 
if you cannot leaven a rising with 
men of fortune, you must content 
yourself to deal with the worst 
materials of human nature, in the 
worst moments, and with the worst 
passions in action. I wish you 
well out of the experiment, but I 
won’t join it. No, sir; Pll give 
neither Whig nor Tory Attorney- 
General the triumph to arraign, 
convict, and hang Milo M‘Caskey. 
The man who has braved Rosas, 
wounded Gortchakoff, fought hand- 
to-hand with Omar Pacha, and 
shared the bivouac of Lamoriciére, 
shall not grace the dock of Cashel 
or Tralee. 

You are preparing what. the 
Italians call a famous “ Fiasco,” an@ 
if it were not that so many of you 
will be hanged, I would call on you 
to laugh at it. And after all, sir, I 
confess the gallows or the hulks 
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is a smart price to pay for a drill 
in the dark, or the possession of a 
Federal uniform and a “ six-shoot- 
er.” It’s about the smallest pas- 
time for the same money I ever 
heard of. 

Poor a thing as Italian brigand- 
age is, it is better than your Irish 
revolution. The rascals here have 
both priests and people with them. 
They have an inaccessible territory, 
and (they believe at least) the 
blessing of the Holy Father on their 
good work. I decline, sir, there- 
fore, the command of the army 
that does not exist, and which will 
only muster to be hanged or trans- 
ported. , 

I refuse to associate myself with- 
a project which, must fail, and I 
reject all offers of rank or station 
from those who have none of their 
own; and I am, with every assur- 
ance of the deepest consideration, 
your humble and devoted servant, 


Mizo M‘Casxey, 


Count, Lieut.-General, and Cameriere 
Interno, to His Holiness 
the Pope. 





MISS MAJORIBANKS,—PART X. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Miss Marsorrpanxks’s guests, or 
at least the greater part of them, 
were at this moment enjoying them- 
selves as usual; but yet there were 
a few who felt that something 
was going on more than met the 
eye. As for Lucilla herself, she 
had left all her cares behind her in 
the recess behind the window-cur- 
tains, and was flitting about as 
usual, and proving herself the soul 
of the party; but still the eyes of 
some few initiated ones sought the 
dark corner in which Mr, Cavendish 
had disappeared as into an ogre’s 
den. The clearest and most appar- 
ent explanation of the matter was, 
that Miss Marjoribanks was recon- 
ciled to her earliest suitor, and 
that the Archdeacon, who was also 


known in Grange Lane to have 
been paying attention to Lucilla, 
was beside himself with jealous 
fury. It was very improper for a 
clergyman, but still it was a piquant 
spectacle—and then nobody could 
be sure what had become of Mr. 
Cavendish, or that he was not being 
ill-used and trampled upon behind 
backs. As for the Archdeacon, 
he was standing before the fire- 
place with Dr. Marjoribanks and a 
host of other gentlemen. Mr. Be- 
verley’s countenance was covered 
with clouds and darkness. He 
stood, not with the careless ease 
of a man amusing himself, but 
drawn up to his full height and 
breadth, a formidably muscular 
Christian, in a state of repression _ 
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and restraint which it was painful, 
and at the same time pleasing, to see. 
The Berserker madness was upon 
him, and yet such are the restraints 
of society, that a young woman’s 
eye was enough to keep him down— 
Lucilla’s eye, and the presence of a 
certain number of other frivolous 
creatures in white muslin, and of 
some old women, as he irreverently 
called them, who were less plea- 
sant, but not more imposing. He 
was an Archdeacon, and a leading 
man of his party, whose name alone 
would have conferred importance 
upon any “movement,” and whom 
his bishop himself—not to speak 
of the clergy whom he charged in 
his visitation addresses like a regi- 
ment of cavalry—stood a little in 
awe of. Yet such are the benefi- 
cial restraints of society, that he 
dared not follow his natural im- 
pulses, nor even do what he felt to 
be his duty, for fear of Miss Mar- 
joribanks, which was about the 
highest testimony to the value of 
social influence that could be 
given. At the same time, it was 
but natural that under such cir- 
cumstances the Archdeacon should 
feel a certain savage wrath at the 
bond that confined him, and un- 
derstand better than usual the false 
and tyrannical conventionalism 
called society. And it was at this 
moment, of all times in the world, 
that General Travers, like a half- 
educated brute as (according to Mr. 
Beverley’s ideas) he was, took the 
liberty of calling his attention to 
what the soldier called “a lot of 
pretty girls.’ “And everything 
admirably got up, by Jove!” he 
added; not having the remotest 
idea what effect so simple an ob- 
servation might produce. 

“Yes, it is admirably got up,” 
said the Archdeacon, with a snarl 
of concealed ferocity. ‘ You never 
said anything more profoundly 
true. It is all got up, the women, 
and the decorations, and the gaiety, 
and all this specious seeming. And 
these are creatures made in the 
image of God,” said the Broad- 


Churchman—“ the future wives and ~ > 


mothers of England. It is enough 
to make the devils laugh and the 
angels weep !”’ 

It may be supposed that every- 
body was stricken with utter amaze- 
ment by this unlooked for remark. 
Dr. Marjoribanks, for his part, took 
a pinch of snuff, which, as a general 
rule, he only did at consultations, 
or in the face of a difficulty; and 
as for the unlucky soldier who had 
called it forth, there can be no 
doubt that a certain terror filled 
his manly bosom; for he naturally 
felt as if he must have said some- 
thing extraordinary to call forth 
such a response. 

“T never was accused before of 
saying anything profoundly true,” 
the General said, and he grew pale. 
“T didn’t mean it, I’m sure, if that 
is any justification. Where has - 
Cavendish vanished to, I won- 
der?’ the soldier added, looking 
round him, scared and nervous— 
for it was evident that his only 
policy was to escape from society 
in which he was thus liable to 
commit himself with knowing 
how. 

“‘Female education is a mon- 
strous mistake,” said Mr. Beverley 
—“always has been, and, so far 
as I can see, always will be. Why 
should we do our best to make 
our women idiots? They are bad 
enough by nature. Instead of 
counterbalancing their native fri- 
volity by some real instruction—— 
good heavens!” The critic paused. 
It was not that his emotions were 
too much for him; it was because 
the crowd opened a moment, and 
afforded him a glimpse of a figure 
in black silk, with the lace for 
which Miss Marjoribanks had stipu- 
lated falling softly over a head 
which had not quite lost its youth- 
ful grace. He gave a glance round 
him to see if the coast was clear. 
Lucilla was out of the way at the 
other end of the room, and he was 
free. He made but one stride 
through the unconscious assembly 
which he had been criticising so 
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severely, and all but knocked down 
little Rose Lake, who was not 
looking at the Archdeacon, though 
she stood straight in his way. He 
might have stepped over her head 
without knowing it, so much was he’ 
moved. All the gay crowd gave 
way before him with a cry and 
flutter; and Lucilla, for her part, 
was out of the way! 

But there are moments when to 
be out of the way is the highest 
proof of genius. Miss Marjori- 
banks had just had a cup of tea 
brought her, of which she had 
great need, and her face was turned 
in the other direction: but yet she 
was aware that the Archdeacon had 
passed like a Berserker through 
those ranks which were not the 
ranks of his enemies. She felt 
without seeing it that the ‘ wind 
of his going” agitated his own 
large coat-tails and heavy locks, and 
made a perfect hurricane among 
the white muslin. Lucilla’s heart 
beat quicker, and she put down 
her tea, though she had so much 
need of it. She could not swallow’ 
the cordial at such a moment of 
excitement. But she never once 
turned her head, nor left off her 
conversation, nor betrayed the 
anxiety she felt. Up to this 
time. she had manage@ everything 
herself, which was comparatively 
easy; but she felt by instinct that 
now was the moment to make a 
high effort and leave things alone. 
And it may be added that nothing 
but an inherent sense of doing 
the right thing under the circum- 
stances could have inspired Miss 
Marjoribanks to the crowning 
achievement of keeping out of 
the way. ‘ 

When Mr. Beverley arrived in 
front of the two people who were 
seated together in the recess of the 
window, he made no assault upon 
them, as his manner might have 
suggested. On the contrary, he 
placed himself in front of them, 
with his back to the company, creat- 
ing thus a most effectual moral 
and physical barrier between the 
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little nook where his own private 
vengeance and fate were about to 
be enacted, and the conventional 
world which he had just been de- 
nouncing. The Archdeacon shut 
the two cuiprits off from all suc 
cour, and looked down upon them, 
casting them into profound shade. 
By this time he was as calm as pas- 
sion could make him. “I don’t 
know what combination of cireum- 
stances has produced this meeting,” 
he said, “but the time was ripe for 
it, and I am glad it has happened.” 
Mrs. Mortimer gave a little cry of 
terror, but her companion, for his 
part, sat quite dumb and immov- 
able. The moment had arrived at 
last, and perhaps he too was glad it 
had come. He sat still, expecting 
to see the earth crumble under his 
feet, expecting to hear the humble 
name he had once borne proclaim- 
ed aloud, and to hear ridicule and 
shame poured upon the impostor 
who had called himself one of the 
Cayendishes. But it was no use 
struggling any longer. He did not 
even raise his eyes, but sat still, 
waiting for the thunderbolt to fall. 

But to tell the truth, the Arch- 
deacon, though a torrent of words 
came rushing to his lips, felt at a 
difficulty how ‘to begin. “I don’t 
understand how it is that I find 
you here with the man who has ruin- 
ed your prospects,” he said, with 
a slight incoherence, and then he 
changed the direction of his attack. 
“But it is you with whom I have 
to do,” he said; “you, sir, who 
venture to introduce yourself into 
society with—with your victim by 
your side. Do you not understand 
that compassion is impossible in 
stch a case, and that it is my daty 
to expose you? You have told some 
plausible story here, I suppose, but 
nothing can stand against the facts. 
It is my duty to inform Dr. Marjori- 
banks that it is a criminal who has 
stolen into his house and his con- 
fidence—that it is a conspirator who 
has ventured to approach his daugh- 
ter—that it is——” 

‘““A criminal? a conspirator?’ 
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said Mr. Cavendish, and he looked 
in his accuser’s face with an amaze- 
ment which, notwithstanding his 
rage, struck the Archdeacon. If he 
had called him an impostor, the 
culprit would have quailed and 
made no reply. But the exaggera- 
tion saved him. After that first 
look of surprise, he rose to his 
feet’ and confronted the avenger, 
‘who saw he bad made a blunder 
without knowing what it was. 
“You must be under some strange 
mistake,” he said. ‘“ What do you 
accuse me of? I know nothing 
about crime and conspiracy, Either 
you are strangely mistaken, or you 
have forgotten what the words 
mean.” 

“They are words which I mean 
to prove,” said the Archdeacon; 
but there can be no doubt that his 
certainty was diminished by the 
surprise with which his accusation 
was received. It checked his, first 
heat, and it was with a slightly 
artificial excitement that he went 
on, trying to work himself up 
again to the same point. ‘“ You 
who worked yourself into a wret- 
ched old man’s confidence, and 
robbed an unoffending woman,” 
said Mr. Beverley; and then in 
spite of himself he stopped short; 
for it was easier to say such things 
to a woman who contradicted with- 
out giving much reason, than to a 
man who, with an air of the utmost 
astonishment, stood regarding his 
accuser in the face. 

“These are very extraordinary 
accusations,’ said Mr. Cavendish. 
‘* Have you ever considered whether 
you had any proof to support them ?” 
He was not angry to speak of, be- 
cause he had been entirely taken by 
surprise, and because at the same 
time he was unspeakably relieved, 
and felt that the real danger, the 
danger which he had so much dread- 
ed, was past and gone, and indeed 
never had actually existed. He re- 
covered all his coolness from the 
moment he found out that it was 
not a venial imposition practised 
upon society, but a social crime of 
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the ugliest character, of which he 
was accused. He was innocent, 
and he could be tranquil on that 
score. ‘As for robbing Mrs. Mor- 
timer,” he added, with a little im- 


‘patience, ‘‘she knows, on the con- 


trary, that I have always been most 
anxious and ready to _ befriend 
her. 4 

“To befriend—Her!” cried the 
Archdeacon, restored to all his first 
impetuosity. He could not swear 
because it was against his cloth and 
his principles; but he said, “ Good 
heavens!” in a tone which would 
have perfectly became a much less 
mild expletive. “It is better we 
should understand each other 
thoroughly,” he said. “I am not 
in a humour for trifling. I consider 
it is her fortune which enables you 
to make an appearance here. It is 
her money you are living upon, and 
which gives you position, and makes 
you presume as—as you are doing— 
upon my forbearance. Do you think 
it possible that I can pass over all 
this, and let you keep what is not 
yours? If you choose to give up 
everything, and retire from Carling- 
ford, and withdraw all your preten- 
sions It is not my part,” said 
Mr. Beverley, with solemnity, taking 
breath, ‘‘ to deal harshly with a peni- 
tent sinner. »It is my duty, as a,cler- 
gyman, to offer you at least a place 
of repentance. After that——” 

But he ‘was interrupted once 
more. Mrs. Mortimer made her 
faint voice heard in a remonstrance. 
“Oh, Charles, I always told you— 
I had no right to anything!” cried 
the terrified widow; but that was 
not what stopped the Archdeacon. 
It was because his adversary laugh- 
ed that he stopped short. No doubt 
it was the metallic laugh of a man 
in great agitation, but still Mr. Be- 
verley’s ear was not fine enough at 
that moment to discriminate. He 
paused as a man naturally pauses 
at the sound of ridicule, still furi- 
ous, yet abashed, and half conscious 
of a ludicrous aspect to his passion 
—and turned his full face to his 
antagonist, and stood at bay. 
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“Tt is a modest request, cer- 
tainly,” Mr. Cavendish said. “ Give 
up all I have and all I am, and 
perhaps you will forgive me! You 
must think me a fool to make such 
a proposal; but look here,” said the 
accused, energetically ; “I will tell 
you the true state of affairs, if for 
once you will listen. I do it, not for 
my sake, nor for your sake, but for 
the sake of—of the women involy- 
ed,” he added hastily; and it was 
‘well for him that, instead of look- 
ing at the shrinking widow beside 
him as he said so, his eye had been 
caught by the eager eye of his sis- 
ter, who was watching from her 
corner. With that stimulus he 
went on, calming himself down, 
and somehow subduing and impos- 
ing upon the angry man by the 
mere act of encountering him fairly 
and openly. ‘“‘I will tell you what 
are the actual circumstances, and 
you can see the will itself if you 
will take the trouble,” said the de- 
fendant, with a nervous moderation 
and self-restraint, in which there 


was also a certain thrill of indigna- 


tion. ‘The old man you speak of 
might have left his money to a 
more worthy person than myself, 
but he never meant to leave it to 
his grand-niece; and she knew that. 
Shg was neither his companion nor 
his nurse. There was nothing be- 
tween them but a few drops of 
blood. For my part, I gave him 

but, to be sure, it would not interest 
you to know how I spent my youth. 
You came upon the scene like—a 
man in a passion,’ Mr. Cavendish 
said, with an abrupt laugh, which 
this time was more feeble, and proved 
that his composure was giving way, 
“and misjudged everything, as was 
natural. You are doing the same 
again, or trying to do it. But you 
are a clergyman, and when you in- 
sult a man 4 

_“T am ready to give him satisfac- 
tion,” said the Broad-Churchman, 
hotly ; and then he made a pause, 
and that sense of ridicule which is 
latent in every Englishman’s mind, 
came to the Archdeacon’s aid. He 
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began to feel ashamed of himself, 
and at the same time his eye caught 
his own reflection in a mirror, and 
the clerical coat which contrasted 
so grotesquely with his offer of 
“ satisfaction.” Mr. Beverly start- 
ed a little, and changed his tone. 
“This has lasted long enough,” he 
said, in his abrupt imperious way. 
“ This is not the place nor the time 
for such a discussion. We shall 
meet elsewhere,” the Archdeacon 
added, austerely, with a significance 
which it is impossible to describe. 
His air and his words were full of 
severe and hostile meaning, and 
yet he did not know what he meant 
any more than+-Mr. Cavendish did, 
who took him at his word, and re- 
tired, and made an end of the in- 
terview. Whatever the Archdeacon 
meant, it was his adversary who 
was the victor. He went off, thread- 
ing his way through the curious 
spectators with a sense of relief that 
almost went the length of ecstasy. 
He might have been walking on 
his head for anything he knew. 
His senses were all lost and swal- 
lowed up in the overwhelming and 
incredible consciousness of safety. 
Where were they to meet elsewhere? 
With pistols in a corner of Carling- 
ford Common, or perhaps with their 
fists alone, as Mr. Beverley was 
Broad-Church ? When a man has 
been near ruin and has escaped by 
a hairbreadth, he may be permitted 
to be out of his wits for a few 
minutes afterwards. And the idea 
of fighting a duel with a dignitary 
of the Church so tickled Mr, Caven- 
dish, that he had not the prudence 
to keep it to himself. ‘You will 
stand by me if he calls me out?” 
he said to General Travers as he 
passed ; and the air of utter con- 
sternation with which the warrior 
regarded him, drove Mr. Cavendish 
into such agonies of laughter, that 
he had to retire to the landing- 
place and suffocate himself to sub- 
due it. If any man had said to 
him that he was hysterical, the 
chances are that it was he who 
would have called that man out, or 
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at least knocked him down. But 
he had to steal down-stairs after- 
wards and apply to Thomas for a 
cordial more potent than tea; for 
naturally, when a man has, been 
hanging over an abyss for ever so 
long, it is no great wonder if he 
loses his head and balance when he 
suddenly finds himself standing on 
firm ground, and feels that he has 
escaped. 

As for the Archdeacon, when the 
other was gone, he sat down silently 
on his abandoned chair. He was 
one of the men who take pride in 
seeing both sides of a question ; 
and to tell the truth, he was always 
very candid about @disputed points 
in theology, and ready to entertain 
everybody’s objection; but it was a 
different thing when the matter was 
a matter of fact. He put down his 
face into his hands, and tried to 
think whether it was possible that 
what he -had just heard might be 
the true state of the case. To be 
sure, the widow who was seated 
half-fainting by his side had given 
him the same account often enough, 
but somehow it was more effective 
from the lips of a man who con- 
fronted him than from the mild 
and weeping woman whom he loved 
better than anything else in the 
world, but whose opinion on any 
earthly (or heavenly) subject had 
not the weight of a straw upon him. 
He tried to take that view of it; and 
then it occurred to him that nothing 
was more ludicrous and miserable 
than the position of a man who goes 
to law without adequate reason, or 
without proof to maintain his cause. 
Such a horrible divergence from 
everything that was just and right 
might be, as that the well-known 
and highly - esteemed Archdeacon 
Beverley might be held up for the 
amusement and edification of the 
country in a ‘Times’ leader, which 
was a martyrdom the Archdeacon 
would have rather liked than other- 
wise in a worthy cause, but not for 
a wretched private business con- 
nected with money. He sighed as 
he pondered, feeling, as so many 


have felt, the difficulties which at- 
tend a good man’s progress in this 
life—how that which is just is not 
always that which is expedient, and 
how the righteous have to submit 
to many inconveniences in order 
that the adversary may have no 
occasion to blaspheme. In this state 
of mind a man naturally softens 
towards a tender and wistful sym- 
pathiser close at hand. He sighed 
once more heavily, and lifted his 
head, and took into his own a soft 
pale hand which was visible near 
him among the folds of black silk. 

“So you too have been brought 
into it, Helen,” the Archdeacon 
said, pathetically; “I did not ex- 
pect to see you here.” 

“Tt was Lucilla,” said Mrs. Mor- 
timer, timidly; “it was not any 
wish of mine. Oh, Charles! if you 
would let me speak. If you will 
but forget all this and think no 
more about it, and I will do my 
best to make you a——” Here the 
poor woman stopped short all at 
once. What she meant to have 
said was, that she would make him 
a good wife, which nature and 
truth and the circumstances all 
prompted her to say—as the only 
possible solution to the puzzle. 
But when she had got so far, the 
poor widow stopped, blushing and 
tingling all over with a sense of 
shame, more overwhelming than if 
she had done a wicked action. It 
was nothing but pure honesty and 
affection that prompted her to 
speak; and yet, if it had been the 
vilest sentiment in human nature, 
she would not have been so utterly 
ashamed. “That was not what I 
meant to say!” she cried, with sharp 
and sudden wretchedness; and was 
not the least ashamed of telling a 
downright lie instead. : 

But, to tell the truth, the Arch- 
deacon was paying no particular 
attention. He had never loved 
any other woman, but he was a 
little indifferent as to what inno- 
cent nonsense she might please to 
say. So that her confusion and 
misery, and even the half offer of 
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herself which occasioned these feel- 
ings, were lost upon him. He kept 
her hand and caressed it in the 
midst of his own thoughts, as if it 
was a child’s head he was patting. 
““My poor Helen,” he said, coming 
back to her when he found she had 
stopped speaking, “I don’t see why 
you should not come, if this sort of 
thing is any pleasure to you; but 
afterwards——’”’ he said ‘reflectively. 
He went to that sort of thing often 
himself, and rather liked it, and 
did not think of any afterwards ; 
but perhaps the case of a weak 
woman was different, or perhaps it 
was only that he happened to be 
after his downfall in a pathetic and 
reflective state of mind. 

“ Afterwards ?” said Mrs. Morti- 
mer. She did nof take the word 
in any religious or philosophical, 
but in its merest matter-of-fact 
meaning, and she was sadly hurt 
and wounded to see that he had 
not even noticed what she said, 
much as she had been ashamed of 
saying it. She drew away her 
hand with a quick movement of 
despite and mortification, which 
filled Mr. Beverley with surprise. 
“ Afterwards I shall go back to my 
little house and my school, and 
shut myself in, and never, never 
come back again, you may be sure,” 
said the widow, with a rush of tears 
to her eyes. Why they did not 
fall, or how she kept herself from 
fainting—she who fainted so easily 
— she never, on reviewing the cir- 
cumstances, could tell; and Miss 
Marjoribanks always attributed it 
to the fact that she was absent, and 
there was no eau-de-cologne on the 
table. But whatever the cause 
might be, Mrs. Mortimer did not 
faint ; and perhaps there never was 
anything so like despair and bitter- 
ness as at that moment in her mild 
little feminine soul. 

“Never come back again ?”’ said 
the Archdeacon, rousing up a little; 
and then he put out his large hand 
and took back the other, as if it had 
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been a pencil or a book that he had 
lost. All this, let it be known, was 
well in the shadow, and could not 
be seen by the world in general to 
teach the young people a bad les- 
son. * Why should not you come 
back ? Iam going away too,” said 
Mr. Beverley ; and he stopped short, 
and resisted the effort his prisoner 
made to withdraw. Oddly enough, 
at that moment his Rectory rose 
suddenly before him as in a vision 
—his Rectory, all handsome and 
sombre, without a soul in it, room 
after room uninhabited, and not a 
sound to be heard, except that of 
his own feet or his servant's. It 
was curious what connection there 
could be between that and the gar- 
den, with its four walls, and the 
tiny cottage covered with Westeria. 
Such as it was, it moved the Arch- 
deacon to a singular, and, consider- 
ing the place and moment, rather 
indecorous proceeding. Instead of 
contenting himself with the resist- 
ing hand, he drew the widow’s 
arm within his as they sat together. 
“Til tell you what we must do, 
Helen,” he said, confidentially— 
‘““we must go back to Sunningdale 
together, you and I. I don’t see the 
good of leaving you by yourself here. 
You can make what alterations you 
like when you get to the Rectory ; 
and I shall let that—that person 
alone, if you wish it, with his ill- 
gotten gear. He will never come to 
any good,” said the Archdeacon, with 
some satisfaction; and then he add- 
ed in a parenthesis, as if she had ex- 
pressed some ridiculous doubt on the 
subject, ‘Of course I mean that we 
should be married before we go 
away.” It was in this rapid and 
summary manner that the whole 
business was settled. Naturally 
his companion had nothing to say 
against such a regsonable arrange- 
ment. She had never contradicted 
him in her life about anything but 
one thing; and that being set aside, 
there was no possible reason why 
she should begin now. . 
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This was how the crisis came to 
an end, which had been of so 
much interest to the parties im- 
mediately affected, though as for 
Carlingford in general, or even 
Grange Lane, it passed almost un- 
perceived, attracting wonderfully 
little attention. Mrs. Woodburn had 
one of her nervous attacks next 
morning, and was very ill, and 
alarmed Dr. Marjoribanks ; but at 
her very worst moment the incor- 
rigible mimic convulsed her anx- 
ious medical adviser and all her 
attendants by a sudden adoption 
of the character of Mrs. Mortimer, 
whom she must have made a care- 
ful study of the previous night. 
“Tell him to tell him to go down- 
stairs,” cried the half-dead patient ; 
“T want to speak to him, and he*is 
not to hear ;—if he were not so 
thoughtless he would offer him some 
lunch at least,” Mrs. Woodburn said, 
pathetically, with closed eyes and a 
face as pale as death. “She never 
did anything better in her life,” Dr. 
Marjoribanks said afterwards ; and 
Mr. Woodburn, who was fond of his 
wife in his way, and had been crying 
over her, burst into such an explo- 
sion of laughter that all the servants 
were scandalised. And the patient 
improved from that moment. She 
was perfectly well, and in the full- 
est force a week afterwards, when 
she came to see Lucilla, who had 
also been slightly indisposed for a 
day or two. When Thomas had 
shut the door, and the two were 
quite alone, Mrs. Woodburn hugged 
Miss Marjoribanks with a fervour 
which up to that moment she had 
never exhibited. “It was only ne- 
cessary that we should get into full 
sympathy with egch other as human 
creatures,” she said, lifting her fin- 
ger like the Archdeacon; and for 
all the rest of that autumn and win- 
ter Mrs. Woodburn kept society in 
Carlingford in a state of inextin- 
guishable laughter. The odd thing 
was that Miss Marjoribanks, who 


had been one of her favourite char- 
acters, disappeared almost entirely 
from her repertory. Not quite al- 
together, because there were mo- 
ments of supreme temptation which 
the mimic could not resist ; but asa 
general rule Lucilla was the only 
woman in Carlingford who escaped 
the universal critic. No sort of 
acknowledgment passed between 
them of the obligations one had to 
the other, and, what was still more 
remarkable, no discussion of the 
terrible evening when Lucilla had 
held the Archdeacon with her eye, 
and prevented the volcano from ex- 
ploding. Perhaps Mrs. Woodburn, 
for her part, would have been pleased 
to have had such an explanation, 
but Miss Marjoribanks knew better. 
She knew it was best not to enter 
upon confidences which neither 
could ever forget, and which might 
prevent them meeting with ease in 
the midst of the little world which 
knew nothing about it. What 
Lucilla knew, she knew, and could 
keep to herself; but she felt at 
the same time that it was best to 
have no expansions on the subject. 
She kept it all to herself, and made 
the arrangements for Mrs. Morti- 
mer’s marriage, and took charge of 
everything. Everybody said that 
nothing could be more perfect than 
the bride’s toilette, which was as nice 
as could be, and yet not like a real 
bride after all; a difference which 
was only proper under the circum- 
stances ; for she was married in 
lavender, poor soul, as was to be 
expected. ‘‘ You have not gone off 
the least bit in the world, and it is 
quite a pleasure to see you,” Lu- 
cilla said, as she kissed her that 
morning—and naturally all Carling- 
ford knew that it was owing to -her 
goodness that the widow had been 
taken care of and provided for, and 
saved up for the Archdeacon. Miss 
Marjoribanks, in short, presided 
over the ceremony as if she had 
been Mrs. Mortimer’s mother, and 
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superintended the wedding break- 
fast, and made herself agreeable 
to everybody. And in the mean 
time, before the marriage took 
place, most people in Carlingford 
availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity of calling on Mrs. Mortimer. 


“If she should happen to be the” 


future bishop’s lady, and none of 
us ever to have taken any notice of 
her,” somebody said, with natural 
dismay: -Lucilla did not discourage 
the practical result of this sugges- 
tion, but she felt an instinctive 
certainty in her mind that now Mr. 
Beverley would never be bishop of 

Carlingford, and indeed that the 
chances were Carlingford would 
never be elevated into a bishopric 
at all. 

It was not until after the mar- 
riage that Mr. Cavendish went 
away. To be sure, he was not 
absolutely present at the ceremony, 
but there can be no doubt that the 
magnificent parwre which Mrs. Mor- 
timer received the evening before 
her marriage, “from an old friend,” 
which made everybody’s mouth 
water, and which she herself con- 
templated with mingled admiration 
and dismay, was sent by Mr. Caven- 
dish. ‘Do you think it could be 
from him; or only from him?” the 
bride said, bewildered and bewilder- 
ing: “I am sure he might have 
known I never should require any- 
thing so splendid.” But Lucilla, 
for her part, had no doubt whatever 
on the subject ; and the perfect 
good taste of the offering made Miss 
Marjoribanks sigh, thinking once 
more how much that was admirable 
was wasted by the fatal obstacle 
which prevented Mr. Cavendish 
from aspiring to anybody higher 
than Barbara Lake. As for the 
Archdeacon, he too found it very 
easy to satisfy his mind as to the 
donor of the emeralds. He put 
them away from him severely, and 
did not condescend to throw a 
second glance at their deceitful 
splendour. ‘Women are curiously 
constituted,” said Mr. Beverley, who 
was still at the height of superior- 
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ity, though he was a bridegroom. 
“T suppose those sort of things 
give them pleasure—things which 
neither satisfy the body nor delight 
the soul.” 

“If it had been something to eat, 
would it have pleased you better ?” 
said Lucilla, moved for once in her 
life to be impertinent, like an ordi- 
nary girl. For really when a man 
showed himself so idiotic as to de- , 
spise a beautiful set of emeralds, it 
went beyond even the well-known 
tolerance and compassionate good- 
humour with which Miss Marjori- 
banks regarded the vagaries of “ the 
gentlemen.” There is a limit in 
all things, and this was going too 
far. 

“T said, to satisfy the body, Miss 
Marjoribanks,” said the Archdea- 
con, “which is an office very tem- 
porarily and inadequately performed 
by something to eat. I prefer the 
welfare of my fellow-creatures to 
a few glittering stones—even when 
they are round Her neck,” Mr. 
Beverley added, with a little conces- 
sion to the circumstances. ‘“Jewel- 
lery is robbery in a great town 
where there is,always so much to 
be done, and so little means of 
doing it; to secure health to the 
people, and education— 

“Yes,” said Miss Marjoribanks, 
who- knew in her heart that the 
Archdeacon was afraid of her. “It 
is so nice of you not to say any of 
those dreadful sanitary words—and 
I am sure you could make some- 
thing very nasty and disagreeable 
with that diamond of yours. It 
is a beautiful diamond; if I were 
Helen I should make you give it 
me,” said Lucilla, sweetly ; and the 
Archdeacon was so much frightened 
by the threat that he turned his 
ring instinctively, and quenched the 
glitter of the diamond in his closed 
hand. 


“Tt was a present,” he said, has- 
tily, and went away to seek some 
better occupation *than tilting with 
the womankind, who ies ee 
possession of the bride’s little house 
and everything in it at that inter- 
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esting moment. It was the last 
evening of Lucilla’s reign, and 
she was disposed to take the full 
good. of it. And though Mrs. Mor- 
timer’s trousseau was modest, and 
not, as Lydia Brown repeated, like 


that of a real bride, it was still, 


voluminous enough to fill the room 
to overflowing, where it was 4ll 
being sorted and packed under 
, Miss Marjoribanks’s eye. 

“Tt is a very nice diamond in- 
deed,” said Lucilla; “if I were you 
I should certainly make him give 
it to me—rings are no good to a 
gentleman.’ They never have nice 
hands, you know,—though indeed 
when ‘they have nice hands,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, reflectively, ‘it 
is a great deal worse, for they keep 
always thrusting them under your 
very eyes. It is curious why They 
should be so vain. They talk of 
women!” Lucilla added, with natu- 
ral derision; “but, my dear, if I 
were you I would make him give 
it me; a nice diamond is always a 
nice thing to have.” 

“Lucilla,” said the widow, “I 
am sure I don’t know how to thank 
you for all you haye done for me; 
but, dear, if you please, I would 
not talk like that! The gentlemen 
laugh, but I am sure they don’t 
like it all the same;” for indeed the 
bride thought it her duty, having 
won the prize in her own person, 
to point out to her young friend 
how, to attain the same end, she 
ought to behave. 

Miss Marjoribanks did not laugh, 
for her sense of humour, as has 
been said, was not strong, but she 
kissed her friend with protecting 
tenderness. “My dear, if that 
had been what I was thinking of, I 
need never have come home,” said 
Lucilla; and her superiority was 
so calm and serene, that Mrs. Mor- 
timer felt entirely ashamed of 


herself for making the suggestion. 
The widow was simple-minded, and, 
like most other women, it gratified 
her to believe that here and there, 
as in Miss Marjoribanks’s case, 
there existed one who was utterly 
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indifferent to the gentlemen, and 
did not care whether they were 
pleased or not; which restored a 
little the balance of the world to 
the widow-bride, who felt with 
shame that she cared a great deal, 
and was quite incapable of such 
virtue. As for Lucilla herself, she 
was not at that moment in con- 
scious enjoyment of the strength of 
mind for which her friend gave 
her credit. On the contrary, she 
could not help a certain sense of 
surprised depression as she super- 
intended the packing of the boxes. 
The man had had it in his power 
to propose to her, and he was going 
to be married to Mrs. Mortimer ! 
It was not that Lucilla was wound- 
ed or disappointed, but that she 
felt it as a wonderful proof of the 
imperfection and weakness of hu- 
man nature. Even in the nine- 
teenth century, which has learnt so 
much, such a thing was possible! 
It filled her with a gentle sadness 
as she had the things put in, and 
saw the emeralds safely deposited 
in their resting-place. Not that 
she cared for the Archdeacon, who 
had thus disposed of himself; but 
still it was a curious fact that such 
a thing could be. 

Altogether it must be admitted 
that at this special moment Miss 
Marjoribanks occupied a_ difficult 
position. She had given the Arch- 
deacon to understand that Mr. 
Cavendish was a “very particular 
friend ;” and even when the dan- 
ger was passed, Lucilla scorned to 
acknowledge her pious _prevarica- 
tions. During all this interval she 
continued so gracious to him that 
everybody was puzzled, and Mrs. 
Woodburn even insisted on her 
brother, after all, making his pro- 
posal, which would be better late 
than never. 

“Tam sure she is fond of you,” | 
said the softened mimic, ‘and that 
sort of thing doesn’t matter to a 
woman as it does to a man;” for 
it has been already said that Mrs. 
Woodburn, notwithstanding her 
knack of external discrimination, 
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had very little real knowledge of 
character. Yet even at moments 
Mr. Cavendish himself, who ought 
to have known better, was half 
tempted to believe that Lucilla 
meant it; and the effect upon Dr. 
Marjoribanks was still more decided 
than upon Mr. Cavendish. He 
thought he saw in his daughter the 
indications of that weakness which 
is sometimes so surprising in wo- 
men, and it disturbed the Doctor's 


serenity ; he actually tried to snub~ 


Lucilla on sundry occasions, with 
that wonderful fatuity which in cer- 
tain cases is common to men. The 
last instance of this vain attempt 
occurred when the two were alone, 
when dessert had just been placed 
on the table, and Thomas had left 
the room. 

“T hope when this marriage is 
over people will recover their senses. 
I hear of nothing else,” Dr. Marjo- 
ribanks said. He took some chest- 
nuts as he spoke, and burned his 
fingers, which did not improve his 
temper. ‘That sort of rubbish, I 
suppose, is much more interesting 
than attending to your natural 
duties,” the Doctor added, morose- 
ly, which was not a kind of address 
which Miss Marjoribanks was used 
to hear. 

“Dear papa,” said Lucilla, “if I 
attended to my duties ever so much 
I could not keep you from burning 
your fingers. There are some things 
that people must do for them- 
selves,” the dutiful daughter added, 
with a sigh. Nobody could doubt 
who knew Lucilla that she would 
have gladly taken the world on 
her shoulders, and saved every- 
body from those little misadven- 
tures; but how could she help it if 
people absolutely would ‘not take 
care of themselves ? 

The Doctor smiled grimly, but he 
was not satisfied. He was, on the 
contrary, furious in a quiet way. 
“‘] don’t need at this time of day to 
be told how clever you are, Lucilla,” 
said her father, “anf I thought 
you had been superior to the ordi- 
nary folly of women——” 
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“Papa, for heaven’s sake!” 
cried Miss Marjoribanks. She was 
really alarmed this time, and she 
did not hesitate to let it be apparent. 
“TIT do not mean to say that I 
always do precisely what I ought 
to do,” said Lucilla; ‘“‘ nobody does 
that I know of: but I am sure I . 
never did anything to deserve 
that. I never was superior, and I 
hope I never shall be; and I know 
I never pretended to it,” she said, 
with natural horror; for the accus- 
ation, as everybody will perceive, 
was hard to bear. 

The Doctor laughed again, but 
with increased severity. ‘We un- 
derstand all that,” he said. “I am 
not in the secret of your actions, 
Lucilla. I don’t know what you 
intend, or how far you mean to go. 
The only thing I know is that I 
see that young fellow Cavendish a 
great deal oftener in the house afd 
about it than I care to see him: 
and I have had occasion to say the 
same thing before. I know nothing 
about his means,” said Dr. Mar- 
joribanks; “his property may be 
in the Funds, but I think it a great 
deal more likely that he speculates. 
I have worked hard for my money, 
and I don’t mean it to go in that 
way, Lucilla. I repeat, I am not 
in the secret of your proceed- 
ings——’ 

“Dear papa! as if there was 
any secret,” said Lucilla, fixing her 
candid eyes upon her father’s face. 
“T might pretend I did not under- 
stand you if there was anything in 
what you say, but I never go upon 
false pretences when I can help it. 
I am very fond of Mr. Cavendish,” 
she continued, regretfully, after a 
pause. “There is nobody in Car- 
lingford that is so nice; but I don’t 
see whom he can marry except 
Barbara Lake.” Miss Marjoribanks 
would have scorned to conceal the 
unfejgned regret which filled her 
mind when she uttered these words. 
“Tam dreadfully sorry, but I don’t 
see anything that can be done for 
him,” she said, and sighed once 
more. As for the Doctor, he forgot 
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all about his chestnuts, and sat 
and stared at her, thinking in his 
ignorance that it was a piece of 
acting, and not knowing whether 
to be angry or to yield to the 
amusement which began to rise in 
his breast. 

“He may marry half-a-dozen 
Barbara Lakes,” said Dr. Marjori- 
bands, “and I don’t see what rea- 
son we should have to interfere: 
so long as he doesn’t want to marry 
you——” 

“That would be _ impossible, 
papa,” said Lucilla, with pensive 
gravity. “I am sure I am very, 
very sorry. She has a very nice 
voice, but a man can’t marry a voice, 
you know; and if there was any- 
thing that I could do—— I am not 
sure that he ever wished for that 
either,” Miss Marjoribanks added, 
with her usual candour. ‘“ It is odd, 
but for all that it'is true.” For 
it was a moment of emotion, and 
she could not help giving utterance 
to the surprise with which this con- 


sideration naturally filled her mind. 
“ What is odd, and what is true ?” 
said Dr. Marjoribanks, growing more 
and more bewildered. But Lucilla 
only put aside her plate and got 
up from her chair. 
“Not any more wine, thank you,” 


she said. ‘I know you don’t want 
me any more, and I have so much 
to do. I hope you will let me in- 
vite Barbara here when they are 
married, and pay her a little atten- 
tion, for nobody likes her in Grange 
Lane, and it would be so hard upon 
him. The more I think of it, the 
more sorry | am,” said Lucilla; 
“he deserved better than that, 
papa; but as for me, everybody 
knows what is my object in life.” 
Thus Miss Marjoribanks left the 
table, leaving her father in a singu- 
lar state of satisfaction and surprise. 
He did not believe a word of what she 
had been saying, with that curious 
perversity common to the people 
who surrounded Lucilla, and which 
arose not so much from doubt of 
her veracity as from sheer excess 
of confidence in her powers. He 
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thought she had foiled him in a 
masterly manner, and that she was 
only, as people say, amusing herself, 
and had no serious intentions; and 
he laughed quietly to himself when 
she left him, in the satisfaction 
of finding there was nothing in it. 
Miss Marjoribanks, for her part, 
went on tranquilly with the arrange- 
ments for the marriage; one by 
one she was disembarrassing herself 
from the complications which had 
grown round her during the first 
year of her reign in Carlingford ; 
and now only the last links of the 
difficulty remained to be unrolled. 
The explanation she had with 
Mr. Cavendish himself was in every 
way more interesting. It happened 
pretty late one evening, when Lu- 
cilla was returning with her maid 
from the widow’s little cottage, 
which was so soon to be deserted. 
She was just at that moment think- 
ing of the Westeria which had grown 
so nicely, and of all the trouble she 
had taken with the garden. No- 
body could tell who might come 
into it now, after she had done so 
much for it; and Miss Marjori- 
banks could not but have a mo- 
mentary sense that, on the whole, 
it was a little ungrateful on the 
part of Mrs. Mortimer, when every- 
body had taken such pains to make 
her comfortable. At this moment, 
indeed, Lucilla was slightly given 
to moralising, though with her 
usual wisdom she kept her medita- 
tions to herself. She was thinking 
with a momentary vexation of all 
the plants that had been put into 
the beds, and of so much time and 
trouble lost—when Mr. Cavendish 
came up to her. It was a cold 
evening, and there was nothing in 
common between this walk and the 
walk they had taken together from 
Grove Street to Grange Lane on 
an earlier occasion. But this time, 
so far from being reluctant to 
accompany her, Mr. Cavendish 
came to ie side’ eagerly. The 
maid, retired a little behind, and 
then the two found themselves in 
that most perfect of all positions 
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for mutual confidence—a street not 
too crowded and noisy, all shrond- 
ed in the darkness, and yet twink- 
ling with the friendly lights of an 
autumn evening. Nothing could 
have been more perfect than their 
isolation from the surrounding 
world, if they thought proper to 
isolate themselves; and yet it was 
always there to be taken refuge in 
if the confidence should receive a 
check, or the mind of the chance 
companions change. 

“T have been trying to catch a 
glimpse of you for a long time,” 
said Mr. Cavendish, after they had 
talked a little in the ordinary way, 
as everybody was doing in Grange 
Lane, about the two people hence- 
forward to be known in Carling- 
ford as ‘‘ the Beverleys.” ‘“ But you 
are always so busy serving every- 
body. And I have a great deal to 
say to you that I don’t know how 
to say.” 

“Then don’t say it, please,’’ said 
Lucilla. “Itis a great deal better 
not. It might be funny, you 
know ; but I am not disposed to 
be funny to-night. I am very glad 
about Mrs. Mortimer, to be sure, 
that she is to be settled so nicely, 
and that they are going to be mar- 
ried at last. But, after all, when 
one thinks of it, it is a little vexa- 
tious. Just when her house was 
all put to rights, and the garden 
looking so pretty, and the school 
promising so well,” said Lucilla ; 
and there was a certain aggrieved 
tone in her voice. 

“ And it is you who have done 
everything for her, as for all the 
rest of us,” said Mr. Cavendish, 
though he could not help laughing 
a little; and then he paused, and 
his voice softened in the darkness 
by Lucilla’s side. .“* Do not let us 
talk of Mrs. Mortimer,” he said. 
“I sometimes have something just 
on my lips to say, and I do not 
know whether I dare say it. Miss 
Marjoribanks r 

And here he came to @ pause. 
He was fluttered and frightened, 
which was what she, and not he, 
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ought to have been. And at the 
bottom of his heart he did not 
wish to say it, which gave far more 
force to his hesitation than simply 
a doubt whether he might dare. 
Perhaps Lucilla’s heart fluttered 
too, with a sense that the moment 
which once would not have been 
an. unwelcome moment, had at last 
arrived. Her heart, it is true, 
was not-very particularly engaged ; 
but still she was sensible of all Mr. 
Cavendish’s capacities, and was 
“very.fond” of him, as she said ; 
and her exertions on his behalf 
had produced their natural effect, 
and moved her affections a little. 
She made an invuluntary pause for 
the hundredth part of a minute, 
and reckoned it all up again, and 
asked herself whether it were pos- 
sible. There was something, in the 
first place, becoming and suitable 
in the idea that she, who was the 
only person who knew his secret, 
should take him and it together and 
make the best of them. And Lu- 
cilla had the consciousness that she 
could indeed make a great deal of 
Mr. Cavendish. Nobody had ever 
crossed her path of whom so much 
could be made ; and as for any fur- 
ther danger of his real origin and 
position being found out and ex- 
posed to the world, Miss Marjori- 
banks was capable of smiling at 
that when the defence would be in 
her own hands. She might yet 
accept him, and have him elected 
member for Carlingford, and carry 
him triumphantly through all his 
difficulties. For a small part—nay, 
even for the half of a minute— 
Lucilla paused, and made a rapid 
review of the circumstances, and 
reconsidered her decision. Per- 
haps if Mr. Cavendish had been 
really in earnest, that which was 
only a vague possibility might have 
become, in another minute, a fact 
and real. It was about the first 
time that her heart had found any- 
thing to say in the matter ; and the 
fact was that it actually fluttered in 
her reasonable bosom, and experi- 
enced a certain malaise which was 
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quite new to her. Was it possible 
that she could be in love with Mr. 
Cavendish? or was it merely the 
excitement of a final decision which 
made that unusual commotion far 
away down at the bottom of Lu- 
cilla’s heart ? 

However that might be, Miss 
Marjoribanks triumphed over her 
momentary weakness, She saw 
the possibility, and at the same 
moment she saw that it conld not 


be; and while Mr. Cavendish hesi-. 


tated, she, who was always prompt 
and ready, made up her mind. 

*“*T don’t know what I have done 
in particular, either for her or the 
rest of you,’’ she said, ignoring the 
other part of her companion’s fal- 
tering address, ‘ except to help to 
amuse you; but I am going to do 
something very serious, and I hope 
you will show you are grateful, as 
you say—though I don’t know 
what you have to be grateful about— 
by paying great attention to me. 
Mr. Cavendish, I am going to give 
you good advice,” said Lucilla; 
and, notwithstanding her courage, 
she too faltered a little, and felt 
that it was rather a serious piece of 
business that she had taken in 
hand. 

“ Advice ?’? Mr. Cavendish said, 
like an echo of her voice; but that 
was all he found time to say. 

‘We are such old friends, that I 
know you won’t be vexed,” said 
Lucilla ; ‘“‘ and then we understand 
each other. It is so nice when two 
people understand each other; they 
can say quantities of things that 
strangers cannot say. Mr. Caven- 
-dish, you and Barbara are in love,” 
#aid Lucilla, making a slight pause, 
‘and looking in his face. 

‘“* Miss Marjoribanks!” cried the 
assaulted man, in the extremity of 
his amazement and horror. As for 
Lucilla, she came a little closer to 
him, and shook her head in a ma- 
‘ternal, semi-reproving way. 

“Don’t say you are not,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks; ‘‘ you never 
could deceive me—not in anything 
‘dike that. I saw it almost as soon 
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as you met. They are not rich, 
you know, but they are very nice, 
Mr. Lake and Rose,” said Lucilla, 
with admirable prudence, keeping 
off the difficult subject of Barbara 
herself, ‘‘ are the two very nicest 
people I know; and everybody says 
that Willie is dreadfully clever. I 
hope you will soon be married, and 
that you will be very happy,” she 
continued, with an effort. It was a 
bold thing to say, and Lucilla’s 
throat even contracted a little, as if 
to prevent the words from getting 
utterance; but then she was nota 
person, when she knew a thing was 
right, to hesitate about doing it; 
and in Miss Marjoribanks’s mind 
duty went before all, as has already 
been on several occasions said, 
After this a horrible silence fell 
upon the two—a silence which, like 
darkness, could be felt. The thun- 
derbolt fell upon the victim’s un- 
protected head without any warn- 
ing. The idea that Lucilla would 
talk to him about Barbara Lake 
was the very last that could have 
entered Mr. Oavendish’s mind. He 
was speechless with rage and mor- 
tification and despite. He took it 
for an insult inflicted upon him in 
cold blood, doing Lucilla as much 
injustice as the other people who 
took the candid expression of her 
sentiments for a piece of acting. 
He was a gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing his doubtful origin, and civil- 
ised down to his very finger-tips ; 
but he would have liked to have 
knocked Miss Marjoribanks down, 
though she was a woman. And yet, 
as she was a woman, he dared not 
for his life make any demonstration 
of his fury. He walked along by her 
side down into the respectable soli- 
tude of Grange Lane, passing through 
a bright bit of George Street, and 
seeing askance, by the light from 
the shop windows, his adviser walk- 
ing beside him, with the satisfaction 
of a good conscience in her face, 
This awful silence lasted until they 
reached Dr. Marjoribanks’s door. 
‘*Thank you for coming with me 
so far,” said Lucilla, holding out “ 
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her hand. “I suppose I must not 
ask you to come in, though papa 
would be delighted to see you. I 
am afraid you are very angry with 
me,’ Miss Marjoribanks added, 
with a touch of pathos; “ but you 
may be sure I would always stand 
by you; and I said it because I 
thought it was for the best.” 

“On the contrary, I am much 
obliged to you,” said Mr. Caven- 
dish, with quiet fury, “and deeply 
touched by the interest you take in 
my happiness. You may be sure I 
shall always be grateful for it; and 
for the offer of your support,” said 
the ungrateful man, with the most 
truculent meaning. As for Miss 
Marjoribanks, she pressed quite 
kindly the hurried hand with which 
he touched hers, and went in, still 
saying, “* Good-night.” She had 
done her duty, whatever might come 
of it. He rushed home furious; but 
she went to a little worsted-work 
with a mind at peace with itself and 
all men. She was gentler than usu- 
al even to the maids, who always 
found Miss Marjoribanks a good 
mistress, and felt a little sad in the 
solitude of her genius. For it is 
true that to be wiser and more en- 
lightened than one’s neighbours is 
in most cases a weariness to the 
flesh. She had made a sacrifice, 
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and nobody appreciated it. In- 
stead of choosing a position which 
pleased her imagination, and suited 
her energies, and did not go against 
her heart, Lucilla, moved by the 
wisest discretion, had decided, 
not without regret, to give it up. 
She had sacrificed her own inclina- 
tion, and a sphere in which her 
abilities would have had the fullest 
scope, to what she believed to be 
the general good; and instead of 
having the heroism acknowledged, 
she was misunderstood and re- 
warded with ingratitude. When: 
Miss Marjoribanks found herself 
alone in the solitude of her draw- 
ing-room, and in the still greater 
solitude, as we have said, of her 
genius, she felt a little sad, as was 
natural. But at the same moment 
there came into Lucilla’s mind a 
name, a humble name, which has 
been often pronounced in the pages 
of this history, and it gave her once 
more a certain consolation. A sym- 
pathetic presence seemed to diffuse 
itself about her in her loneliness. 
There are moments when the faith 
of a very humble individual may 
save a great soul from discourage- 
ment; and the consciousness of 
being believed in once more came 
with its sweetest and most salu- 
tary effect upon Lucilla’s heart. 


OHAPTER XXXVI. 


It was the very day after the mar- 
riage, and two or three days after 
this conversation, that Mr. Cavendish 
left Carlingford. He went to spend 
the winter in Italy, which had long 
been ‘‘a dream” of his, as he ex- 
plained to some of the young ladies 
—most of whom had the same 
“dream,” without. the enviable 
power of carrying it out. He made 
very brief and formal adieux to 
Lucilla, to the extreme amazement 
of all the surrounding world, and 
ther disappeared, leaving—just at 
that "moment after the excitement 
of the marriage was over, when 
Grange Lane stood most in need 


of somebody to rouse its droop- 
ing spirits—a wonderful blank 


behind him. Lucilla said much 
less about her feelings on this occa- 
sion than she was in the habit of 
doing, but there could be no doubt 
that she felt it, and felt it accutely. 
And the worst of it was, that it was 
she who was universally blamed for 
the sudden and unexplained depar- 
ture of the most popular man in 
Carlingford. Some people thought 
he had gone away to escape from 
the necessity of proposing to her; 
and some of more friendly a 

charitable disposition believed with 
Mrs. Ohiley, that Lucilla had refused 
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him; and some, who were mostly 
outsiders and of a humble class, 
were of opinion that Miss Marjori- 
banks had exercised all her influ- 
ence to_ send Mr. Cavendish out 
of the way of Barbara Lake. It 
was with this impression that 
Rose made her way one of those 
foggy autumn troornings through 
the fallen leaves with which the 
garden was carpeted, to see if any 
explanation was to be got from 
Lucilla. The art-inspectors from 
Marlborough House had just paid 
their annual visit to Carlingford, 
and had found the Female School 
of Design in a condition which, as 
they said in their report, “ warrant- 
ed the warmest encomiums,” and 
Rose had also won a prize for her 
veil in the exhibition at Kensing- 
ton of ornamental art. These were 
triumphs which would have made 
the little artist overwhelmingly 
happy, if they had not been neutral- 
ised by other circumstances ; but 
as it was, they only aggravated the 
difficulties of the position in which 
she found herself. She came to 
Lucilla in a bonnet—a circumstance 
which of itself was solemn and omi- 
nous, for generally that portentous 
article of dress, which was home- 
made, and did not consist with 
cheerful dispositions, was reserved 
by Rose for going to church; and 
her soft cheeks were pale, and the 
hazel eyes more dewy than usual, 
though it was rain, and not dew, 
that had been falling from them 
during those last painful days. 

“T am ashamed to ask you such 
a@ question,” said Rose; “but I 
want you to tell me, Lucilla, if you 
know why Mr. Cavendish has gone 
away. She will not come and ask 
you herself, or rather I would not 
let her come; for she is so passion- 
ate, one does not know what she 
might not do. You have behaved 
a little strange, Locilla,” said the 
straightforward Rose. “If he 
cared for her, and she cared for 
him, you had no right to come and 
itake‘him away.” 

““My dear, I did not take him 
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away,” said Miss Marjoribanks. “TI 
had to talk to him about some— 
business; that was all. It is dis- 
graceful of Barbara to bother you 
about it, who are only a baby, and 
oughtn’t to know anything.” 

“ Lucilla!” cried Rose, with flash- 
ing eyes, ‘I am seventeen, and I 
will not put up with it any longer. 
It is all your fault. What right had 
you to come and drag us to your 
great parties? We are not as rich 
as you, nor as fine, but we have a 
rank of our own,” cried the little 
artist. “‘You have a great deal 
more money, but we have some 
thingsthat money cannot buy. You 
made Barbara come and sing, and 
put things into her head; and you 
made me come, though I did not 
want to. Why did you ask ws to 
your parties, Lucilla? It is all your 
fault!” 

Lucilla was in a subdued state 
of mind, as may have been perceiv- 
ed, and answered quite meekly. “I 
don’t know why you should all 
turn against me like this,” she said, 
more sadly than surprised, “It is 
unkind of you to say it was my 
fault. I did not expect it from you, 
when I have so many vexations,” 
Miss Marjoribanks added. She sat 
down as she spoke, after being re- 
pulsed by Rose, with an air of de- 
pression which was quite unusual 
to her; for to be blamed and mis- 
understood on. all sides was hard 
for one who was always working 
in the service of her fellow-crea- 
tures, and doing everything for the 
best. 

As for Rose, her heart smote her 
on the instant. “Have you vexa- 
tions, Lucilla?” she said, in her in- 
nocence. It was the first time such 
an idea had entered into her mind. 

“T don’t think I have anything 
else,” said Lucilla; though even as 
she said it she began to recover her 
spirits. “I do all I can for my 
friends, and they are never pleased ; 
and when anything goes wrong, it 
it always my fault.” 

“Perhaps if you were not to do 
so much——” Rose began to say, 
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for she was in her way a wise little 
woman; but her heart smote her 
again, and she restrained the truism, 
and then after a little pause she re- 
sumed her actual business. “Iam 
ashamed to ask you, but do you 
know where Mr. Cavendish is, Lu- 
cilla?’ said Rose. “She is break- 
ing her heart because he has gone 
away.” 

“Did he never go to say good- 
bye nor anything?’ asked Miss 
Marjoribanks. She was sorry, for 
it was quite the contrary of the 
advice she had given, but still it 
would be wrong to deny that Mr. 
Cavendish rose still higher in Lu- 
cilla’s opinion when she heard it. 
“T don’t know any more than every- 
body knows. He has gone to Italy, 
but he will come back, and I sup- 
pose she can wait,” Miss Marjori- 
banks added; with perhaps a touch 
of contempt. ‘ For my part, I don’t 
think she will break her heart.” 

“Tt is because, you do not. know 
her,” said Rose, with some indigna- 
tion—for at seventeen a broken 
heart comes natural. ‘Ob, Lu- 
cilla, it is dreadful, and I don’t 
know what to do!” cried the little 
artist, changing her tone. “I ‘am 
a selfish wretch, but I cannot help 
it. It is as good as putting an 
end to my Career; and just after 
my design has been so successful— 
and when papa was so proud—and 
when I thought I might have been 
a help. It is dreadful to think of 
one’s self when her heart is break 
ing; but I shall have to give up 
everything; and I—I can’t help 
feeling it, Lucilla,” cried Rose, with 
a sudden outburst of tears. 

All this was sufficiently unintel- 
ligible to Miss Marjoribanks, who 
was not the least in anxiety about 
Barbara’s breaking heart. “ Tell 
me what is the matter, and perhaps 
we can do something,” said Lu- 
cilla, forgetting how little her past 
exertions had been appreciated; 
and Rose, with equal inconsistency, 
dried her tears at the sound of Miss 
Marjoribanks’s reassuring voice. 

“T know I am a wretch to be 
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thinking of myself,” she said. “She 
cannot be expected to stay and 
sacrifice herself for us, after all she 
has suffered. She has made up her 
mind and advertised in the ‘Times,’ 
and nothing can change it now. 
She is going out for a governess, 
Lucilla.” 

“Going for a—what?’ said Miss 
Marjoribanks, who could not be- 
lieve her ears. 

“For a governess,” said Rose, 
calmly; for though she had been 
partly brought up at Mount Plea- 
sant, she had not the elevated idea 
of an instructress of youth which 
might have been expected from a 
pupil of that establishment. “She 
has advertised in the ‘Times,’” 
Rose added, with quiet despair, 
“with no objections to travel. I 
would do anything in the world for 
Barbara, but one can’t help think- 
ing of one’s self sometimes, and there 
is an end of my Career.” When 
she had said this she brushed the 
last tear off her eyelashes, and sat 
straight up, a little martyr and heroic 
victim to duty. “Her eye, though 
fixed on empty space, beamed keen 
with honour;” but still there was 
a certain desperation in the com- 
posure with which Rose regarded, 
after the first outburst, the aban- 
donment of all her hopes. 

“She is a selfish thing,” said Lu- 
cilla, indignantly ; “she always was 
a selfish thing. I should like to 
know what she can teach anybody? 
If I were you and your papa, I cer- 
tainly would not let her go away. 
I don’t see any reason in the world 
why you should give in to her and 
let her stop your—your Career, you 
know—why should you? I would 
not give in to her for one moment, 
if I were your papa and you.” 

“Why should I?” said Rose; 
“because there is nobody else to 
do anything, Lucilla. Fleda and 
Dreda are such two little things; , 
and there are all the boys to think 
of, and poor papa. It is of no use 
asking why. If I don’t do it, there 
will be nobody to do it,” said Rose, 
with big tears coming to her eyes, 
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Her Career was dear to her heart, 
and those two tears welled up from 
the depths; but then there would 
be nobody else to do it—a_consider- 
ation which continually filters out 
the people who are good for any- 
thing out of the muddy current of 
the ordinary world. 

“And your pretty drawings, and 
the veil, and the School of Design !” 
cried Lucilla. ‘‘ You dear little Rose, 
don’t cry. It never can be per- 
mitted, you know. She cannot 
teach anything, and nobody will 
have her. She is a selfish thing, 
though she is your sister; and if I 
were your papa and you——” 

“Tt would be no good,” said 
Rose. “She will go, whatever 
anybody may say. She does not 
care,” said the little martyr, and 
the two big tears fell, making two 
big round blotches upon the strings 
of that bonnet which Lucilla had 
difficulty in keeping her hands off. 
But when she had thus expressed 
her feelings, Rose relented over her 
sister. ‘She has suffered so much 
here; how can any one ask her to 
sacrifice herself to us?” said the 
young artist, mournfully. “And 
I am quite happy,” said Rose, 
“quite happy; it makes all the 
difference. It is her heart, you 
know, Lucilla; and it is only my 
Career.” 

And this time the tears were 


CHAPTER 


One fytte of Lucilla’s history is 
here ended, and another is to be 
told. We have recorded her begin- 
ning in all the fulness of youthful 
confidence and undaunted trust in 
her own resources; and have done 
our best to show that in the course 
of organising society Miss Marjori- 
banks, like all other benefactors of 


their kind, had many sacrifices to 


make, and had to undergo the mor- 
tification of finding out that many 
of her most able efforts turned to 
other people’s profit and went di- 
rectly against herself. She began 
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dashed away by an indignant little 
hand. Barbara’s heart, if she had 
such an organ, had never in its ex- 
istence cost such bitter drops. But 
as for Lucilla, what could she do? 
She could only repeat, “If I was 
your papa and you,” with a melan- 
choly sense that she was here balked 
and could do no more. For even 
the aid of Miss Marjoribanks was 
as nothing against dead selfishness 
and folly, the two most invincible 
forces in the world. Instead of 
taking the business into her own 
hands, and carrying it through 
triumphantly as she had hitherto 
been in the habit of doing, Lucilla 
could only minister to the sufferer, 
and keep up her courage, and 
mourn over the Career thus put 
in danger. Barbara’s advertise- 
ment was in the newspapers, and 
her foolish mind was made up; and 
the hope that nobody would have 
her was a forlorn hope, for some- 
body always doess have the incap- 
able people, as Miss Marjoribanks 
was well aware. And the contralto 
had been of some use in Grange 
Lane and a little in Grove Street, 
and it would be difficult, either in 
the one sphere or the other, to find 
any one to fill her place. It was 
thus amid universal demolition that 
Christmas approached, and Miss 
Marjoribanks ended the first por- 
tion of her eventful career. 


XXXVII. 


the second period of her career with, 
to some certain extent, that sense 
of failure which is inevitable to 
every high intelligence after a little 
intercourse with the world. She 
had succeeded in a great many 
things, but yet she had not suc- 
ceeded in all; and she had found 
out that the most powerful exer- 
tions in behalf of friends not 
only fail to procure their gratitude, 
but .sometimes convert them into 
enemies, and do actual harm; which 
is a discovery which can only be 
made by those who devote them- 
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selves, as Miss Marjoribanks had 
done, to the good of the human 
species. She had done everything 


for the best, and yet it had not 


always turned out for the best; and 
even the people who had been most 
ready to appeal to her for assist- 
ance in their need, had proved the 
readiest to accuse her when some- 
thing disagreeable happened, and 
to say, “It was your fault.” In the 
second stage of her progress Miss 
Marjoribanks found herself, with 
a great responsibility upon her 
shoulders, with nearly the entire 
social organisation of Carlingford 
depending upon her; and at the 
same time, with her means of pro- 
viding for the wants of her sub- 
jects sensibly diminished, and her 
confidence in the resources of the 
future impaired to an equal degree. 
One thing was sure, that she had 
taken the work upon her shoulders, 
and that she was not the woman 
to draw back, whatever the difficul- 
. ties might be. She did not bate a 
jot of her courage, though the early 
buoyancy of hope had departed, 
never to return. It is true that she 
was not so joyful and triumphant 
a figure as when she conquered 
Nancy, and won over Dr. Marjori- 
banks, and electrified Mr. Holden by 
choosing curtains which suited her 
complexion ; but with her dimin- 
ished hopes and increased expe- 
rience and unabated courage, no 
doubt Miss Marjoribanks presented 
a still nobler and more imposing 
aspect to everybody who had an eye 
for moral grandeur, though it would 
be difficult to tell how many of such 
worthy spectators existed in Grange 
Lane. 

There was, as our readers are 
aware, another subject also on which 
Lucilla had found her position al- 
tered. It was quite true that, had 
she been thinking of that, she never 
need have come home at all; and 
that, in accepting new furniture for 
the drawing-room, she had to a cer- 
tain extent pledged herself not to 
marry immediately, but to stay at 
home, and be a comfort for her dear 
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papa. This is so delicate a question 
that it is difficult to treat it with 
the freedom necessary for a full 
development of a not unusual 
state of mind. Most people are 
capable of falling in love only_once 
or twice, or at the most a very few 
times, in their life; and disappoint- 
ed and heartbroken suitors are not 
so commonly to be met with as per- 
haps could be wished. But at the 
same time, there can be little doubt 
that the chief way in which society 
is supposed to signify its approval 
and admiration and enthusiasm for 
a lady, is by making dozens of pro- 
posals to her, as may be ascertained 
from all the best-informed sources. 
When a woman is a great beauty, 
or is very brilliant and graceful, or 
even is only agreeable and amusing, 
the ordinary idea is, that the float- 
ing-men of society, in number less 
or more according to the lady’s 
merits, propose to her, though she 
may not perhaps accept any of 
them. In proportion as her quali- 
ties rise towards the sublime, these 
victims are supposed to increase; 
and perhaps, to tell the truth, no 
woman feels herself set at her true 
value until some poor man, or set 
of men, have put, as people say, 
their happiness into her hands. It 
is, as we_have said, a delicate sub- 
ject to discuss; for the truth is, that 
this well-known and _ thoroughl 

established reward of female excel- 
lence had not fallen to Miss Marjo- 
ribanks’s lot There was Tom, to 
be sure, but Tom did not count. 
And as for the other men who had 
been presented to Lucilla as eligi- 
ble candidates for her regard, none 
of them had given her this proof 
of their admiration. The year had 
passed away and society had laid 
no tribute of this description upon 
Lucilla’s shrine. The Archdeacon 
had married Mrs. Mortimer instead, 
and Mr. Cavendish had been led 
away by Barbara Lake! After 
such an experience nothing but the 
inherent sweetness and wholesome 
tone of Miss Marjoribanks’s char- 
acter could have kept her from that 
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cynicism and disbelief in humanity 
which is so often the result of know- 
ledge of the world. As for Lucilla, 
she smiled as she thought of it, not 
cynically, but with a sweetly melan- 
choly smile. What she said to her- 
self was, Poor men! they had had 
the two ways set before them, and 
they had not chosen the best. It 
made her sad to have this proof of 
the imperfection of human nature 
thus thrust upon her, but it did not 
turn her sweet into bitter, as might 
have been the case with a more 
ordinary mind. Notwithstanding 
that this universal reward, which in 
other cases is, as everybody knows, 
given so indiscriminately, and with 
such liberality, had altogether failed 
in her case, Lucilla still resumed 
her way with a beautiful constancy, 
and went forward in the face of 
fate undaunted and with a smile. 

It was thus that she began the 
second period of her career. Up to 
this moment there had never been a 
time in which it was not said in Car- 
lingford that some one was paying 
attention to Miss Marjoribanks; 
but at present no one was paying 
attention to her. There were other 
marriages going on around her, and 
other preliminaries of marriage, but 
nobody had proposed to Lucilla. 
Affairs were-in this state when she 
took up her yoke again boldly, and 
set out anew upon her way. It 
was a proof of magnanimity and 
philanthropy which nobody could 
have asked from her, if Lucilla had 
not been actuated by higher mo- 
tives than those that sway the 
common crowd. Without any as- 
sistance but that of her own genius 
-—-without the stimulating applause 
of admirers, such as women in 
such circumstances has a right to 
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calculate upon—with no sympathis- 
ing soul to fall back upon, and 
nothing but a dull level of ordi- 
nary people before her,—Miss Mar- 
joribanks, undaunted, put on her 
harness and resumed her course. 
The difficulties she had met only 
made her more friendly, more ten- 
der, to those who were weaker 
than herself, and whom evil fortune 
had disabled in the way. When 
Barbara Lake got her situation, 
and went out for a governess, and 
Rose’s fears were realised, and 
she had with bitter tears to relin- 
quish her Career, Lucilla went and 
sat whole afternoons with the little 
artist, and gave her the handiest 
assistance, apd taught her a great 
many things which she never could 
have learned at.the School of De- 
sign. And the effect of this self- 
abnegation was, that Lucilla bore 
General Travers’s decision, and gave 
up all hope of the officers, with a 
stout-heartedness which nobody 
could have looked for, and did not 
hesitate to face her position boldly, 
and to erect her standard, and to 
begin her new campaign, unaided 
and unappreciated as she was. 
People who know no better may 
go away upon marriage-tours, or 
they may fly off to foreign travel, 
or go out as governesses, when all 
things do not go just as they wish. 
But as for Miss Marjoribanks, she 
stood bravely at her post, and 
scorned to flinch or run away. It 
was thus that was commenced, amid 
mists of discouragement, and in an 
entire absence of all that was cal- 
culated to stimulate and exhilarate, 
the second grand period, which was 
destined to conclude under very 
different circumstances, of Lucilla’s 
life. 
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CORNELIUS 0’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS 
IN GENERAL, 


PART XVIII. 


A NEW BENEFIT SOCIETY. 


We are eminently a provident 
people. The virtue belongs to us as 
a race, and is impressed upon us by 
the vicissitudes of our climate. In 
fact, our lives are essentially devoted 
to preparing against certain casual- 
ties; or which, when it is impossi- 
ble to avert them, we endeavour to 
render as little damaging as may be. 

If any proof of the fact were 
needed, we have it in the enormous 
number of our assurance companies, 
which, in the variety of object, 
would seem to embrace almost 
every contingency that can befall a 
man or his property. We insure 
against malady in all shapes, 
against water and against fire, 
against the effects of climate and 
collisions on the rail. No sooner, 
indeed, has any new form of cala- 
mity presented itself in these isl- 
ands, than straightway up starts a 
company ready, and on most tempt- 
ing terms, to assure you against its 
consequences, and actually invest 
misfortune with the interest of a 
game on which you have taken the 
long odds. 

Of all these associations, none 
please me so much as what they 
call Benefit Societies, whose mem- 
bers, by a small periodical payment, 
secure to themselves a certain 
weekly allowance when, either by 
the accidents of ill-health or the 
vicissitudes of trade, they are out 
of employment. 

It is not the mere help in times 
of pressure that I admire, however 
essential that may be. What I like 
in these fraternities is the pecu- 
liar training they disseminate, the 
habit of prudent forethought, the 
spirit of cautious forbearance, in 
times of prosperity, in the consci- 
ousness that the road of life has its 


dark days as well as its bright ones, 
and that, however favouraply For- 
tune may fill our sails to-day, we 
may yet have to beat, and tack, and 
lie-to, and struggle against head- 
winds and rough seas, braving storm 
and hurricane, and well content to 
gain our port at last with split sail 
and shattered cordage. 

I like this spirit, 1 say; and Iam 
certain it is an admirable moral 
training. 

There is also another view well 
worth regarding. These small 
weekly payments in “hard times” 
are just enough to elevate a man 
out of the pressure, and, what is 
fully as bad, the indignity of pov- 
erty. The tradesman is not driven, 
as without them he might be, to 
labour of an inferior order, and 
labour which might very possibly 
unfit him for the future exercise of 
his own calling. The man has not 
to suffer in that tenderest of all 
points, his self-esteem; he is not to 
experience any sense of degrada- 
tion because trade is dull and work- 
shops are closed. 

It is with a close reference to 
each and all of these conditions 
that I have been thinking what an 
admirable thing it would be to 
apply these Benefit Societies to the 
world of Politics, and enable those 
men, who of all others gain the 
most precarious of all livelihoods, to 
secure the means of existence, when, 
by a change of Government, or a 
reconstruction of party, they are 
thrown upon the world helpless and 
unprovided for. 

Take an Under-Secretary in the 
House, for instance, generally .a 
young man of promise and good 
abilities. He may have left the 
ranks of the bar, diplomacy, litera- 
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ture or some other career, dazzled 
—not at all unreasonably—by the 
rank, the dignity, and ‘the emolu- 
ments of office, to stand up in his 
place and defend something in the 
Colonies or the Board of Trade. To 
talk ethnologically of a savage race 
in the tropics, or philosophise com- 
mercially of some naked populations 
who have taken to printed calicoes, 
is a greaé bribe to a young and ar- 
dent mind, new to quarter-day, 
and fresh from the debating society ; 
and it would not be fair to expect 
that a noble enthusiasm like this 
could strain itself to look beyond 
the horizon of office, and see the 
dark and dreary hemisphere where 
Opposition sits, cold, chilled, and 
comfortless, 

Of course, these generous youths 
never dream of a time when the 
great party will be “out.” They 
can no more imagine the nation 
without them, than they can specu- 
late on the appearance our earth 
would present the day after being 
scorched up by the comet. 

Older, sager heads think of these 
things—I believe they seldom think 
of anything else—but they think of 
them calmly and moderately. Their 
long experience has taught them 
not to trust too far the many- 
headed monster called Parliament. 
They know that divisions are tick- 
lish things, and that even whippers- 
in are occasionally mistaken. They 
feel, in short, that he who treads 
public life in a Parliamentary coun- 
try, walks on the very thinnest of 
ice, and not only risks a fall, but a 
ducking. But above all this they 
know that, whether they sit right 
or left of the Speaker’s chair, they 
are great people in the nation’s eye, 
and that the ‘prestige of having 
governed the country is a distinc- 
tion never to be effaced. 

The younger men of office have 
none of these sustaining reflections. 
They borrow all their lustre from 
their place; and when the evil day 
of an adverse division arrives, they 
are the most helpless and pitiable 
of all creatures. 
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As Under-Secretaries, they are 
cognate numbers in the arithmetic 
of party. They get up their little 
statistics, and they come down to 
the House with a despatch-box, and 
they slam the doors at Whitehall in 
the face of the small clerks, and 
they accord audiences just like 
their chiefs. They assume the ofli- 
cial face, the facies Hippocratica 
of office—the little smile of un- 
belief, or the cold stare of astonish- 
ment. In a word, they are as like 
the real thing as nickel is to Hall- 
marked silver. 

Very dreadful is it for men like 
these to come down to the obscuri- 
ties of private life, where there 
is neither official stationery nor 
Queen’s messenger, and, worse than 
these, no quarter-day. Very sad is 
it to descend to a station which 
can neither assume special means 
of knowledge, nor decline to give 
certain documents to the House. 
These things are not pleasant, for 
I: verily believe that dogs in office 
are actually vain of their collars. 

In the late cotton crisis in this 
country, it was painfully proved 
that to subject men habituated to 
skilled labour—to the sort of em- 
ployment which required nicety of 
touch and lightness of hand—to the 
coarse work of the daily labourer, 
was to unfit them materially, if not 
completely, for all their former oc- 
cupations; so that by the self-same 
calamity that broke down the moral 
man, was the physical man reduced 
to a condition of social inferiority. 
Apply this reasoning to the case 
before us, and ask yourselves, What 
is to become of a class which, the 
moment their subsistence is with- 
drawn, are totally unfitted for every 
known occupation or employment? 

It would be very painful to con- 
template Lord Clarence Paget or 
Mr. Layard picking even a figura- 
tive oakum, or breaking imaginary 
stones on the highroad. 

The dignity of official life re- 
quires that -public functionaries 
should not, in the hour of ad- 
versity, be driven to those occupa- 
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tions which should injure that 
delicacy of touch so essential to 
the men of office. We ought to 
take care that, in the language of 
Manchester, “the Hands” do not 
deterioriate. 

I forbear to lay stress upon the 
grander independence, the higher 
tone of political dignity, that would 
result from the consciousness that 
Place was not an actual necessity 
of existence. I think I hear the 
conscious pride of the man who 
says, “Sir, my vote to-day may 
very possibly displease those with 
whom it has been the pride and 
honour of my political life to serve. 
1 may, it is more than likely, by 
the opinions I have submitted to 
the House, incur the blame of men 
whom I regard with equal venera- 
tion and affection. Nay, more, sir; 
it may happen that, by the indepen- 
dent course I have adopted in this 
measure, I may have unfitted my- 
self for that confidential intercourse 
with my coileagues, so essential to 
the unity and strength of all gov- 
ernment. If so, sir, I can only 
say that I retire into the obscurity 
of private life, with,” &c. &e. &e. 
I almost fancy I hear the cheers 
that drown the concluding words, 
and make the _ peroration—as all 
perorations ought to be—inaudible. 

What an alleviation to the evil 
day of a “turn-out” would be the 
certainty of falling back on one’s 
twelve or fifteen shillings a-week! 
I speak figuratively, for I am com- 
paring them with the mechanics. 
What a resource, I say, would it be 


in the dark hour of Opposition to 
know that a man need not go back 
to his legation or his penny-a-lining, 
become a no-paid secretary or an 
ill-paid scribe, and that when the 
doors of Downing Street closed 
against him, those of the Benefit 
Society opened ! 

What a zeal would it impart, too, 
to the society to keep their own 
partisans in office, instead of having 
them as pensioners on the company! 
What an admirable agency for party 
might grow out of the institution! 
Why, the very share-list would be 
the barometer of national opinion ; 
and one could see at a glance whe- 
ther Whigs were “dull” or Tories 
“ lively.” : 

Last of all, if we had institutions 
like these, Gladstone could tax 
them; and I know of nothing so 
thoroughly English as to create an 
industry and then tax it. This is 
what we call “extending the area 
of our commercial relations,” and 
it is always mentioned in a Queen’s 
Speech. 

It is needless to say that, were 
societies like these in operation, jt 
would be no longer necessary, om 
the going out of an Administration, 
to make those indecent appoint- 
ments to permanent offjce we occa- 
sionally witness—grinding down 
under-secretaries into commission- 
ers, and converting supernumerary 
clerks into consuls. “Go to your 
society,” would say the First Lord, 
“and let us fervently hope you 
may not long be a burden on their 
resources.” 


IN RETIREMENT. 


When I had got back over the 
Alps after that brief glance of Lon- 
don life and manners of which I 
ventured a passing word in these 
pages, my first care was to seek out 
some quiet spot—a tranquil corner 
—wherein I might meditate over 
all I had so lately seen and heard, 
and what was fully as important 
to me, bring my mind back to those 


routine ways of thought which 
constitute, at the same time, the 
labour and the happiness of my 
life. For, let me confess it to you, 
dear reader, you are far more the 
complement of my existence than I 
ever was, or could hope to be, of 
yours. I owe to you, and the share 
of attention and interest you be- 
stow upon me, not alone the energy 
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and the wish to please you, but an 
unceasing desire so to employ my 
faculties that I may keep the place 
in your esteem you. have vouch- 
safed me, and as I grow in years 
grow more worthy of your favour. 

It was to talk to you that [ first 
suggested these O’Dowderies—to 
have an opportunity of saying, 
without any thought as to the man- 
ner, or any study as to the expres- 
sion, something about the scores 
of things which are every day turn- 
ing up amongst us—to talk to you 
in all the freedom of intimacy, and 
to try if I could not infuse into our 
intercourse that genial sentiment 
that comes of a trustful freedom 
on one side, and a most generous 
and indulgent good-nature on the 
other. 

In a word, I desired to be as 
much at my ease with you as though 
you had been sitting with me un- 
der the vine-woven trellis where 
I write these lines, and, amid the 
puffs of your cuban, modding me a 
kindly assent to something I have 
told you. 

Almost every man who has seen 
much of life has something to say 
about it, which if not positively new 
or original, yet may not have been 
said in his way or with his words. 
As the flavour of the cask imparts 
its quality to the liquor, so will the 
individuality tinge opinion. Now, 
I never assumed to have seen or 
heard more than my neighbours; 
all I pretended was, that what I 
had seen or heard I have done 
with my own eyes and ears; and 
what I related of these experiences 
I had told in my own way—a very 
wayward and discursive way at 
times, but never a forced, never an 
assumed way. To make a clean 
breast of it, good reader, I began 
these sketches of life and manners 
pretty much as some drawing-room 
musician is persuaded by his friends 
to go on the stage, assured that the 
soft cadences that charmed the 
polite circle of his acquaintance 
will find favour with the public. 
So-have I been talking for twenty- 
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odd years the sort of thing you 
have lately been gracious enough 
to read; and it was only t’other 
day a friend remarked to me, “It 
is your best wares, Cornelius, you 
have never brought to market. 
Your letters are worth a score of 
your books. Try if you couldn’t 
write that anecdote just as you 
have told it to me.’’ Ah, that is 
the real difficulty. The pleasant 
freedom of the voice, the happy 
union of cadence and gesture, the 
spontaneity that comes of self-re- 
liance as one feels his success,— 
where are these in presence of your 
ink-bottle and your foolscap? , No, 
there’s no doing the thing in that 
fashion; all the ingenious contriv- 
ances that ever were invented 
never imparted to the corked-up 
flask of Vichy or Carlsbad the 
invigorating freshness of the wa- 
ters as they bubbled and sparkled 
from the fountain; and though 
I try to make my liquor like All- 
sop’s ale—strong enough to bear a 
voyage—I feel how I injure the 
flavour of my tap by the adultera- 
tion. 

Very full of these considerations, 
very eager to carry them into prac- 
tice, if I could but find the way, 
I set about thinking of where I 
should settle down as a meet spot 
to recover the lost balance of my 
mind, swung out of its equilibrium 
by~London flatteries and fish-din- 
ners, and call myself back from 
the glories of polished banter and 
whitebait to the peaceful pleasures 
of my own thoughts. 

I knew of such a place, one of 
those lonely nooks, a cleft between 
the mountains, widening as you 
enter into a bay, watered by the 
blue sea, and sheltered by foliage 
of every shape and colour, from the 
oak to the olive. One of those 
places which, seen at sunrise, gol- 
den and pink streaked, in the hot 
blaze of noon, or in the stillness of 
a starry night, with the sea a-glit- 
ter with golden glories, you cannot 
say to what peculiar aspect you 
attach the highest sense of beauty ; 
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such a blending is there of soft- 
ness and sublimity, so grand and 
yet so homely, for it is eminently 
a place to live in—éo dream in— 
to float along existence as one 
skims the still sea, waveless, almost 
windless, deliciously tranquil on all 
sides. 

Hither I came, with such resolu- 
tions too! What was I not to do? 
I apportioned out my whole day, 
from my first morning swim, ere 
the sea grew hot and fiery, to my 
last row at night, when the land- 
breeze came through the orange 
groves. I was to work too, if that 
be the name for the sort of thing 
I do; that irresponsible excursion 
over the notes of the human piano 
that never rises to the dignity of a 
melody, and stops short at a chord, 
or dies away in a cadence. I was, 
however, to work, in so far as jot- 
ting down my fancies might mean 
work. I was to muster out the 
ragged army of my recollections, 
and ‘brigade them with the new 
levies of my late experiences, and 
“march past” with what pomp I 
might. 

It has been a sort of lifelong de 
lusion with me, that some time or 
other I was to chance upon a cer- 
tain spot so lovely, so beautiful, so 
satisfying in all the requirements 
of scenery and tranquillity, so full 
of natural beauty, and so removed 
from all intrusive boredom, that I 
was to do I know not what won- 
derful things, not merely better 
than what I had yet done, but 
far and away above what any one 
suspected me capable of; for, of 
course, i could not have been be- 
fore the world thirty years with- 
out the fervent conviction that I 
was only half understood, half ap- 
preciated. 

Yes, said I, I will heat both 
boilers, and get full steam up, 
and the world shall see,at last the 
speed that is in me. I have never 
yet tried “‘the measured mile” un- 
der fair circumstances; either the 
weather has been unfavorable, my 
craft out of trim, or my bearings 
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have been heated, which may mean 
my temper ruffled. 

At last, however, is the time come 
for me to assert myself, and with 
this assurance down I went to my 
little bay. I know not how it may 
be with other people, but to myself 
there is a wonderful charm in be- 
ginning anything. There is a smack 
of youthfulness about the idea of a 
fair start that is wonderfully capti- 
vating. I enjoy my soup at dinner 
with not merely the relish due to 
its own flavour, but with a fore- 
taste of joys to come. I glory in 
the first burst and the. first fence 
in a hunting-field. The first 
squall that sends my boat gun- 
wale under, gives me a thrill of 
mingled ecstasy and fear, more 
exquisitely exciting than a whole 
day’s experiences of escape and 
peril. The mere fact of beginning, 
therefore, sent its sense of enjoy- 
ment through me, though net fully 
certain upon what topic I was about 
to amuse or instruct humanity. 

Subjects have been cropping up 
since I lost wrote. I was not, of 
course, going to touch the Negro 
nor Schleswig-Holstein. President 
Johnson and Count Bismarck were 
both safe. As little was I disposed 
to treat of the French Emperor. 
These are the stock pieces of the 
world’s drama—every one has seen 
them to satiety. Politics had fallen 
asleep; and the only speaker was 
that irrepressible bore Mr. Roebuck, 
who is tolerable on the one sole 
condition that he makes himself 
ridiculous. 

There were, however, some themes 
on which one might compose varia- 
tions. There was Mr. Moens and 
the Brigands, to whom I could not 
help applying Churchill’s lines— 

‘Inhuman monsters ! was it not a shame 

To hurt a man so harmless and so tame?” 3 


for in all my human experiences, I 
never forgathered with a less agres- 
sive or more peaceful mortal. There 
was then the Grand Anglo-Gallic 
Fraternisation — that affectionate 
meeting of two ‘friends to show each 
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other their duelling-pistols, as the 
surest and safest guarantee of mu- 
tual respect and forbearance. 

When Robert Macaire and his 
father-in-law each discover that the 
other can cheat as well as himself, 
they lay down the cards and em- 
brace, saying, Nous sommes fréres. 
This is ‘the essence and spirit of 
our French fraternisation. .Now, 
I have no objection to the league, 
if it only be rightly understood. 
I avow frankly and openly that 
there could be no such disaster to 
humanity as a war between Eng- 
land and France. All I ask is, let 
the peace stand on the ground that 
it really rests on—mutual conveni- 
ence and advantage. Let there be 
no pretence of that love that does 
not exist, and that esteem of which 
there is not even a shadow. 

In the overwhelming self-conceit 
and self-esteem of his nature, John 
Bull fancies he must be liked if he 
be but known, and so sure is he of 
reciprocity that he gives his friend- 
ship as he gave free-trade, fully 
assured he would get as good as he 
gave; and it is only when pinched 
by a restrictive tariff that he begins 
to perceive that the foreigner had 
another and different measure than 
his. In the very spirit of this 
free-trade policy, John offered his 
friendship duty-free, and France 
responded by politeness. Now, 
friendship and politeness are not 
the same, but they represent exact- 
ly what we give to France and get 
back in return. 

Don’t imagine the French like 
you—don’t lay the flattery to 
your hearts that they understand, 
or, if they understood, would care 
for, the really good qualities you 
possess. ‘The things they give you 
credit for are your not very grace- 
ful imitations of themselves, and 
for these they will ridicule you at 
the first moment of a national cold- 
ness, or at the first show of a na- 
tional estrangement. They laugh 
at you; and if they ceased to laugh 
at you, they would lose one great 
stronghold of their comic drama, 
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and be reduced to the mari infor- 
tuné as the sole absurdity of human 
nature. 

They laugh at you because you 
emblematise so much that they like 
to ridicule, and you point the moral 
of what they glory to make absurd. 
They laugh at you, besides, because 
you are the very converse of all that 
is French, and in your cookery, your 
dress, your social habits, and your 
politeness, you offer a standing pro- 
test against that Parisian standard 
which all the rest of Europe recog- 
nise as the pyramid of civilisation. 
I know newspaper writers will tell 
you that these are the coarse and 
vulgar prejudices of a past age, that 
they are no more akin to modern 
notions than Hogarth’s picture of 
the Calais Gate. I have read 
wonderful leading articles on the 
cordial good understanding that 
subsists between the two countries, 
and I have gone down to a foreign 
club to hear more covert sneers at 
English credulity on the subject 
of these very articles than were at 
all either pleasant or assuring. 

Let us not quarrel by all means, 
but let us not hug. I see scores of 
reasons for not going to war with 
France. I see double as many for 
not running into close embrace with 
her. It is not alone that you must 
mix intimately with Frenchmen 
to know their feeling towards Eng- 
land, but you must live on terms 
of easy relationship with the other 
nations of Europe, with whose 
people Frenchmen discuss English- 
men and their habits. You must 
hear what they say of England in 
Russia, in Austria, in Italy; how 
they criticise our institutions and 
question our pretensions to third 
parties—what they say of the scan- 
dals of our private life, given so 
publicly as they are in our news- 
papers—what they remark on the 
insufficiency of our means to effect 
a mere tenth of what we presume 
to dictate—what they observe on 
the disparity. between our wealth 
and our power—how they harp on 
the crimes so flauntingly ventilated 
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by the press, and the hypocritical 
labours of a legislation on the sub- 
ject of Sunday refreshment or Sun- 
day recreation, so that infanticide 
may flourish while the tea-garden is 
put down, 

Launch a Frenchman out on 
such themes as these, and then tell 
me what value you attach to all 
this entente cordiale of which we are 
so vainglorious. Remember that 
this Frenchman’s civilisation is not 
your civilisation—his ideas of lite- 
rature and art are the reverse of 
yours—his political hopes, fears, 
and ambitions are opposed to yours 
as is black to white. He aspires to 
changes and modiffcations and al- 
liances you neither want nor wish 
for; and you must either consent 
to follow France into a_ policy 
which is not your policy, or to rup- 
ture this eternal friendship by some 
refusal pwhich, like that of Lord 
Russell about the Congress, will 
lead to an estrangement only short 
of a _ separation. These hollow 
friendships, like rotten artillery, 
always explode at the most in- 
convenient moment; and so sure 
as we swear to such a bond with 
France, you will see an increased 
activity in our dockyards, and 
read of more trials at Shoebury- 
ness and more plate-hammering at 
Millwall. 

But why have I heated my blood 
while the thermometer points to 
93° in the shade with all this tirade 
about Frenchmen? Do I not know 
that John Bull likes to be deceived, 
and that there is no deception he 
so greedily devours as tke notion 
that foreigners like him? I’m sure 
I hope they do! I can only say, if 
it be so, that the duplicity of the 
Continent exceeds all that I[ have 
ever believed of human nature. 

No more of politics; now for 
peace, sea-breezes, orange-blossoms, 
and grape-clusters. And _ really 
there is in the hot basking noon of 
Italy, while the ear rings with the 
cicala, and the very atmosphere 
glitters, a ‘something of intense en- 
joyment, as though it were a world 
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made for pure delight, for all that 
can steep the senses in rich enjoy- 
ment, and draw over the mind a 
dreamy rapture, the seventh heaven 
of ecstatic fancy. 

Who wants to do more than live 
in such a climate? Who needs 
books, newspapers, visitors, or occu- 
pations? Who asks for more than 
the tempered light of the half-dark- 
ened room, the faint odour of the 
lemon-groves, the liquid ripple of. 
the tideless sea, or perhaps the faint 
tinkle of the guitar, from the awn- © 
ing-covered boat that steals noise- 
lessly under the cliff? 

I take no shame to myself that I 
cannot work beneath such a sun, and 
I resign myself to a voluptuous in- 
dolence, as though obeying an ordi- 
nance of nature. I reflect, however, 
a great deal, but I do so always 
with my eyes closed, and a pillow 
under my head, and with such a 
semblance of perfect repose that 
calumnious people have said I was 
asleep. 

These hours of reflection occupy 
a large share of the forenoon, and a 
considerable portion of the time be- 
tween an early dinner and sunset. 
They are periods of great enjoy- 
ment; they once upon a time were 
even more so, when an opinion pre- 
vailed in my household that it 
would be little short of sacrilege 
to disturb me, such being the crea- 
ative hours of my active intelligence. 
The faith, 1 grieve to say, has long 
since changed for a less reverent 
version of my labours, and people 
are less scrupulous about interrup- 
tion. , e -:-, 
Long habit, however, starids m 
part, and I can, however, arous 
return to my broken reflections at 
any moment, and follow out their 
course as pleasantly—ay, and to. the 
full as profitably—as before. 

I lay in one of these intellectual 
swoons, after -a long swim, with a* 
faint sea-breeze stealing gently into 
the room through the closed jalou- 
sies. There was a nice odour of 
jasmine and verbena in the room, 
and a low murmuring ripple be- 
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neath the window, all of which 
served to soothe and calm me, mak- 
ing what might have been the labour 
of thought a mere dream-ramble 
of the mind. I lay I know not how 
long in this state, when a stunning 
thud seemed to shake the air, and 
made the very room vibrate. I 
started up, and suddenly a deep 
boom of a gun swelled out, another 
and another followed, and op they 
rolled in measured time, fill I 
counted seventeen, I flung wide 
my jalousies, and there, across the 
entrance of my little bay, there 
stood five mighty three-deckers, all 
canvass set, and standing proudly 
in, with their royals almost touch- 
ing the clouds. From one which 
had just saluted the smoke hung 
lazily along the side. It was a 
grand and noble sight, not the less 
touching as a voice behind me 
cried out—“‘ Here comes the Eng- 
lish fleet !” 

Now it is a very different thing 
to see a three-decker at Spithead, 
and to see her swinging round to 
her anchor in a foreign bay—to 
mark her tall spars rising above the 
surrounding shipping, and her glo- 
rious “Jack” floating out proudly 
to the breeze. It is not merely a 
splendid ship that you look at—it 
is not only her graceful lines, her 
taper spars, her majesty, and her 
strength, you admire—you feel it is 
something of England herself—a 
fragment of the great country is be- 
fore you—that in that floating fort- 
ress England is represented; that 
English hearts and English blood 
animaté@ that mass; giving it a spe- 
cial character distinctive from all 
around it; that it is by such as 
these, covering every sea and rest- 
ing in every roadstead, we are 
known as a people to the whole 
world; and that, by the voice of 
, their thunders, we are able to de- 
mand reparation for wrong, and 
respect for our name throughout 
the globe. I own to you, even at 
the cost of that interruption to re- 
flection of which I have spoken, I 
felt very proud to see these majestic 
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ships—followed soon after by three 
others—anchor in my bay. 

Three of the monsters were iron- 
clads, and in their lower masts, and, 
to my eyes, misshapen prows, very 
inferior in beauty to their wooden 
neighbours, one of which was per- 
haps the handsomest frigate in the 
world. They made, however, a glo- 
rious spectacle; and as I gazed at 
them I felt myself humming uncon- 
sciously ‘Rule Britannia,’ and re- 
calling that marvellous picture of 
Stanfield’s of Trafalgar at four in 
the afternoon. 

Scarcely had they anchored than 
their launches were seen—black, 
brown, and white—with snowy 
awnings, sweeping with measured 
stroke towards shore. I hastened 
down to the little jetty eager to see 
the great brawny fellows, with their 
clear blue eyes and Saxon faces, so 
resolute-looking and so ready, and 
all so unlike the swarthy sailor of 
the south, with his treacherous biack 
eye and his hand stealthily seeking 
for his knife; and there they were, 
in gigs and fast cutters and launches 
and dingies, as coolly undergoing 
the stare of the multitude as if the 
prying faces that peered at them 
were as lifeless as they were dirty. 
I suspect there must be some- 
thing provocative to foreigners in 
that careless sort of independent 
air your English sailor assumes as 
he steps on a foreign shore—a 
something that seems to say, So 
long as you are quiet and civil, and 
only cheat me, I'll not do you any 
harm ; but if you show your teeth, 
or bristlesup, then heaven help you. 
The lazy lounge of the blue-jacket, 
changed in a twinkling for the 
activity of the tiger, is so very dis- 
tinctive amidst a prowling, skulk- 
ing, grimy set of lazy rascals, 
hitching their ragged coats over 
their idle shoulders, and scowling 
unmistakable hatred at the clean- 
clad, well-fed tars. 

It was a long time since I had 
seen a veritable midshipman, a 
creature of four feet three, with a 
nice soft blue eye, and a mouth of 
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gentle meaning curved into a com- 
mand shape, and made stern by 
singing out, “‘ Bow there, fenders!” 

There is something very pic- 
turesque in that blending of early 
boyhood with the officer. The little 


fellow who would be the companion’ 


of his younger sisters sitting up 
tiller in hand, and shouting out, 
Give way, men! with a voice vibrat- 
ing with power. I speak only here 
of the small-craft middy, the aspir- 
ing urchin who wants to waltz with 
the largest partner in the room, and 
affects to take more rum in his grog 
than the lieutenant; for there are 
other midshipmen so very near to the 
wardroom in size, gait, and demean- 
our, that you only know they are not 
of it by some stripe the less on a 
sleeve or a cuff. 

The small middy, however, is a 
great type. I have one in my eye 
that amused me and interested me 
much ; we called him Cupid, from his 
incessant pursuit of the sex in ball- 
room and picnics; he was the rival 
of the most pretentious men in the 
room, and not always the unsuccess- 
ful one. He was a fine little fellow, 
who brought the hardihood of a 
“ecutting-out” to a tour of the 
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this heartfelt confidence in the good 
feeling towards him. Look at that 
young lieutenant yonder who has 
so interested his pretty partner. Is 
he talking love to her? Has he got 
her into the land of moonlight and 
Shelley-? Is it softness and seduc- 
tive nonsense he is whispering into 
her ear? Not a bit of it ; he’s tell- 
ing her how heartbroken he is ; that 
old Bracehard, who never comes 
ashore, and doesn’t care for blue 
eyes*or white shoulders, wont take 
his middle watch; or how that 
cruel commander Startem is go- 
ing to stop his leave for the rest 
of the cruise, for heaven knows 
what inscrutable omission in things 
naval, 

“You think our gunnery lieuten- 
-ant, Fuze, such a nice fellow, so 
soft-spoken and so gentle—I wish 
you saw him on board, that’s all !” 
Oh, what stores of wardroom sor- 
rows does he pour into her ears 
—the capricious favouritism of the 
captain, the protective kindness of 
the first lieutenant for some middy 
with a pretty sister. It is doubt- 
less a strange way to make love, 
but there are so many portals to 
the female heart, who knows which 


polka, and went at the Lancers as if is the direct one? Othello himself 


he were boarding a Frenchman. 
The dash and daring had its effect, 
for pretty girls liked to dance with 
him; and in the triumphant air 
with which he would walk off with 
the bellesof the room, you saw the 
germ of that audacity that would 
one day grace a gazette. 

Bonne chance, Cupidon! I hope 
you have many as “happy days and 
nights before you as I have lately 
seen you enjoying so heartily. 

It is, to be sure, a very racy de- 
light on land that the sailor feels. 
On shore he goes at its pleasures 
with such a will! Nor is there any- 
thing more remarkable than his 
trustful sense that the landsman, 
knowing how little he sees of terra 
firma, will generously concede to 
him scores of immunities he would 
never yield to one of his own order: 
& great secret of sailor success is 
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won his bride by tales of profes- 
sional suc and it is just pos- 
sible that a Queen’s Counsel would 

refer his suit by a Fi Fa, or a 

isi Prius. 

At all events these sailors have 
their success ; women like them for 
their indiscretions, they are so cer- 
tain. to compromise themselves ; 
they open a courtship with the 
Lancers, and are sure to propose 
with the polka; fand though no- 
thing can be less serious in conse- 
quences than these advances, -I 
believe women like them. “I sent 
him off, of course,” can be said so 
triumphantly, with such a blended 
pride and pity, too, as to be posi- 
tively becoming. The energy of 
the sailor to ognenne the last drop 
out of his land enjoyments is re- 
markable, an extra half-day ashore 
being well worth a month’s cruelties 
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and restrictions when he goes to sea 


again. 

Very little does it trouble that 
fair’ ringletted coquette as she 
says, “You are not going yet re- 
member I -promised you the galop,” 
that her Circe syllables are to cost 
the poor fellow nights of rain on 
the deck and scorching days of 
boat duty—that to swell the train 
of her rejected suitors in the co- 
tillion, the victim will have hours in 
his little cell of a cabin with a marine 
at the door. 

After all, however unphilosophic 
it may seem, this same living for 
the hour is not a bad training for 
a life that must ever be made up 
of emergencies. The sea-life is all 
spasmodic. The whistle that sends 


men aloft to reef topsails, the 


drum that beats to quarters, the 
hoarse summons to take in sail, are 
such abrupt calls on human activity, 
that to reply promptly to them a 
man’s nature must be strung up 
to a condition of everlasting readi- 
ness ; and it is in alternate apathy 
and energy the sailor lives. No 
man like him, arouses himself from 
sleep without ‘a trace of slumber 
about. him; no man, like him, meets 
an emergency so calmly and knows 
so soon when the peril has passed 
off; and these conflicts with him- 
self—-for they are conflicts—impart 
to his manner a blended indolence 
and activity, dashed throughout 
with self-confidence, which is totally 
unlike anything we see on land. 

I am not surprised to find few 
Irishmen in the navy. The severity 
of discipline must ever appear to 
the Celt the very acme of despotic 
cruelty. To carry out, besides, 
through one’s whole life, the regu- 
lated deference to one’s superior, 
and to feel that your captain in 
society is as much your master as 
your captain on the quarterdeck, is 
a hard trial—to feel you are never 
to get rid of the Navy List, but, 
Sinbad-like, go about the world with 
a First Lord on your back—ah ! me! 
these be sore inflictions; and when 
I saw Cupid, even Cupid, timorous 
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about engaging the partner that the 
first lieutenant’ had cast his eyes on 
I own I felt happy that fate had 
given me motber earth for the scene 
of my labours, and only left the 
sea for so much of life as might 


“be comprised in a sail or a swim, 


my lunch with the captain, or my 
glass of sherry in the wardroom. 

If I do not desire to be a 
sailor, I like sailors greatly—I like 
their loyalty—I like their love of 
country—I like their honest belief 
in the superiority of England over 
France, Russia, Germany, and every- 
where else. I like their especial 
pride in their own ship, be she wood 
or iron, and their heartfelt convic- 


‘tion that she can steam, sail, and 


steer better than anything afloat. 
I recognize in all these the compen- 
sations for scores of real hardships 
—for the hurricanes that split top- 
sails and carry away studdingsail- 
booms—for snow-storms in the 
Baltic and white squalls in the Me- 
diterranean—for, in one word, more 
of actual peril, and more of the ac- 
tive qualities that are called forth to 
meet peril, than a landsman knows 
in thé whole length and breadth of 
his existence ; since there is not a 
middy sent on shore of a dirty morn- 
ing in Noveniber to fetch the post 
or despatch a telegram that does 
not stand face to face with moré 
downright danger—danger demand- 
ing a steady hand, a ready eye, a 
bold heart, and a firm wifl to con- 
front—than your “lay lord,” or your 
“under secretary,” in his carpeted 
room at Whitehall, ever experi- 
ences during the whole dull coil 
of his red-tape-existence. If last, 
not least, I like the sailor's hos- 
pitality—so frank, so genial, so 
hearty as it is. Like him as much 
as you will on shore, he is fifty times 
a better fellow. when you see him 
on board; and, strange as it may 
seem to you, innumerable nothings 
that occurred in his land experi- 
ences—little trifling civilities, too 
small to be called attentions—will 
all be treasured up by him and re- 
called as thipgs to be grateful for, 
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and this great bronzed dark-whisker- 
ed fellow, with a voice like a brass 
trumpet, will show a nature soft, 
I was geing to say, as a girl’'s—hea- 
ven help me to a better simile, for 
no girl above ten years of age ever 
had one-half his real tenderness. 

A sailor’s politics are very amus- 
ing. Not forming his opinions day by 
day, and imbibimg his impressions 
on events by the channels of social 
intercourse, he has to read himself 
up by three months of the ‘Times,’ 
and come to his judgment on events 
through a most laborious effort of 
memory. That occasional confu- 
sions occur, that now and then slight 
mystifications embarrass him, is 
neither wonderful ror umnreason- 
able; not to say that his great per- 
sonal interest in all administrations 
points to that most inscrutable 
thing, the Admiralty, of whose 
cruelty he can talk with eloquence, 
and of whose gross ignorance he dis- 
courses with a hearty enthusiasm. 

When a great legal authority—a 
Chief-Justice, I believe—once at a 
Bar dinner responded to the toast 
of “the Navy” on the plea that he 
had begun life as a midshipman 
Lord Brougham, who had not hea 
of his colleague’s antecedents, at- 
tributed his zeal to a mistake, and 
said he must have thought he was 
returning thanks for the “ Bar,” and 
that navy was spelt with a “K.” 

Now there is one similarity in 
the two careers—in each the men 
grow less genial as they go upwards. 
The stuff gown is glorious, the 
Queen’s Counsel is delightful, the 
Solicitor-General is pleasant, but 
the Judge is an austere bore. 

So with blue-jackets: the lieu- 
tenant is a fine fellow; not less 
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so the commander; the captain is 
charming too, though less frank and 
less outspoken; but your admiral 
is a sort of human rhinoceros, ter- 
rible and thick-skinned, insensible, 
inscrutable, and insupportable. 

I have one glorious exception in 
my mind, however, and in memory 
of him I am ready to recant, and 
would expunge what I have written 
if I knew another like him. But 
he comes so nigh the end, of the 
= poe how should he have a 
follower ? 

I must now cast anchor. In 
another cruise I may say something 
of admirals male and female. The 
Mrs. Proudys of the sea service 
ought to have a chapter to them- 
selves, and they shall, 

I want to part pleasantly from 
all those generous fellows with 
whom I have lived of late so hap- 
pily. I drink to them all health 
and prosperity, be they iron or 
wood. They can have no successes, 
no advancements, no bigger swabs 
on their shoulders, nor broader lace 
on their caps, than I wish and hope 


-for them. 


P. S—I have found that my sea- 
friends are dissatisfied with me for 
a judgment I once passed on naval 
whist. They arraign me for its 
fairness. I now apologise publicly, 
= = I was wrong. 

ave lately ed largel 
with blue-jackets, pape free to 
declare that I met several who re- 
membered what was the trump, and 
only two who revoked, and they 
belonged to the same ship. Deli- 
cacy forbids me to say her name, 
but it is gratifying to think she 
will ‘soon be paid off, and out of 
commission. 


THE COMING MEN. 


I am naturally disposed to be 
hopeful. I have inherited—it was 
nearly all that came to me in that 
guise—a sanguine temperament; 
and it is very rarely that I fail to 
detect in the inkiest and blackest 


of skies a patch of blue, even 
though it be only sufficient to make 
a coatee for a Prussian policeman. 
Simply as a matter of social eco- 
nomy, it is not a bad line to take, 


The world is stocked with its pro- 
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phets of evil; there is a positive glut 
of gloomy fellows. Take any society 
of twenty people—of course I mean 
Britons—and you will unquestion- 
ably find fifteen, if not more, on the 
side of our great inferiority to the 
French, the decline of our litera- 
ture, the decay of oyr coal-fields, 
the decrease of our influence, and 
a score more of suchlike enliven- 
ing reflections. 

here is a vast number of people 
who have not the vestige of dra- 
matic ability, but who can “get 
up” the part of Macaulay’s New 
Sealender, sit on London Bridge, 
and speculate as they view the ruins 
of St. Paul’s. The groaners fill the 
market, and the real opening is for 
the fellow who sees or fancies he 
sees that England is not gomg either 
to be knouted by the Scythian or 
whipped by the Yankee—that our 
ships are not coated with puddled 
iron, but with a cuirass that wi 
send off French shot like hail upon 
ice—that we drive a very lively 
trade in penknives and cotton- 
prints—and on the whole, if we do 


not insist on keeping too large fires,. 


and will occasionally burn a little 
slack, our great-grandchildren may 
still have enough coal left to warm 
their tea-kettles. 

Let me caution you, however, if 
you be disposed to adopt this as a 
career, not to run riot in the seem- 
ingly inexhaustible riches of your 
store. , Have—or appear to have— 
‘a reason for your hopefulness. It 
need not be a good reason, nor 
even a plausible one. Heaven be 
thanked for it, the world is not 
very logical; so that when, with a 
confident look and tone, a man says 
“Therefore,” he has sent convic- 
tion in front of him, like a courier 
to order fresh horses. “ Voila la 
raison que votre fille est muette,” 
says, Sganarelle, the great master 
of logic and rhetoric too. And are 
we not stocked with Sganarelles 
in our public life? Look at the 
Chureh, the Bar, Medicine—not to 
speak of Parliament, where they 
“ congregate.” 
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Every Englishman imagines he 
can argue, just as he believes he 
can drive a gig; and for this rea- 
son he is flattered by being ad- 
dressed as an argumentative crea- 
ture. He likes the ‘Times’ main- 
ly because that journal always 
appears to appeal to his sound good 
sense, never belabours him with 
traditionary balderdash, or be- 
dazzles him with showy subtleties, 
but bluntly says, “John, is this the 
sort of thing will suit you? You 
are neither Frenchman nor. Rus- 
sian: do you imagine that you, 
nourished by beef, invigorated by 
beer, and elevated by the income- 
tax, will stand this, that, and 
t’other ?” 

‘Tis a very humdrum sort of 
song this; but so is the national 
melody of “Bob and Joan;” and 
yet that graceful air preserves its 
place in the popular heart, em- 
blematising at onee the attractions 
of domestic life and our execrable 
taste in music, Again, then, do I 
repeat, be hopeful. Very few things 
are as bad as they seem; and even 
a bottle of Gladstone at fourteen 
shillings the dozen is not always 
fatal. 

You will probably tell me it is a 
strange time to preach hopefulness 
with cholera in the air, Fenianism 
and the cattle-rot in the kingdom, 
not to speak of the French alliance, 
which I regard as the worst danger 
of the four, and yet am I still 
hopeful. 

here is not on record, perhaps, 
a more touching picture of the pe- 
culiar character of the hopefulness 
I would inculcate than that stor 
of the German prince who told his 
ragged retinue to bé of good cheer, 
for he had just sown flax, and they 
should all have shirts. 

Such is the spirit of my sanguine 
humour. If I have not sown flax, 
I have gone over the list of the new 
members elected for Parliament, 
and I have risen from the investi- 
ng with a glow of hopefulness I 

ave not felt for years. Nor was 
this a merely emotional sentiment, 
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too subtle for reason, or too impul- 
sive for relience. No; it was a 
well-matured and well-considered 
trustfulness, based on fact. I have 
gone carefully over them—I will 
not say how often—and on each 
fresh occasion have I said to myself, 
Courage, Cornelius, there is hope 
for us yet. With a very few excep- 
tions—not half-a-dozen at most— 
there is not a man amongst them 
one has ever heard of before. Hea- 
ven be praised, thought I, here 
are no celebrities, no men ef genius, 
no distinguished lights of science 
literature, or the arts, and, blesse 

be the augury, not a senior wrangler 
in the whole of them! The grand 
issue will at length come on for 
trial. Here have we the converse 
of all that we have of late run wild 
upon—the system of examination 
for office. Here are these men; 
competitors, no doubt, they were, 
but in what? Not in Colenso’s 
Arithmetic, Grotius, and Ollendorf, 
but in all the clever arts and sly 
rogueries of an election contest—in 
all the moods that make men amen- 
able to bribery, and insinuate prin- 
ciples by the aid of five-pound 
notes. Here are fellows trained to 
the dialectics of the committee-room, 
not very great proficients, probably. 
in history, logic, or internation 

law, but with an instinctive appre- 
ciation of the corruptibility of that 
immaculate ereature, the British 
voter, and with a wide and varied 
knowledge of what may be called 
the workigg ferces of our great eon- 
stitution. 

When a conrict-ship used te ar- 
rive at Melbourne in the old days, 
bankers were ever on the look-out 
for the runaway cashiers, the for- 
gers, the defaulting * stockbrokers, 
and fraudulent attorneys. They 
knew well that out of such as these 
confidential clerks are made. Now 
so am I full of confidence that in 
these crafty men, coming into the 
House neither for the display of 
great eloquence, a wide , acquaint- 
ance with foreign questions, nor 
minds stored with home informa- 
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tion, we shall find great stuff for 
railroad committees, wonderful 
materials for investigating the law 
of bankruptcy, reac as” and 
questions of “drainage.” If there 
will be some of those men so much 
reprobated by Lord Stanley, fluent 
of speech and copious in words, I 
feel certain that the majority, and 
a large majority too, will be as 
stammering in utterance and as 
bungling in expression as the noble 
Lord could desire, and will afford, 
in the incoherency of their state- 
ments and the general confusion 
of their ideas, all those guarantees 
for good sound seuse om which 
his Tordship lays such deserved 
stress, 

These novi homines come into 
public life rather triumphantly, it 
must be confessed. To make way 
fer some of them we have displaced 
some tried and able statesmen, 
some admirable business men, and 
some brilliant speakers. Would it 
be too invidious to ask how many 
of them are worth Seymour Fitz- 
gerald? What number of them 
collectively could sum up his know- 
ledge of Continental questions, and 
his rare acquaintance with the men 
as well as the measures of foreign 
cabinets ? 

Can any one promise us, from 
the mass of the incoming, as witty 
and as ready a talker as Bernal 
Qsborne, whose politics, however I 
disapprove, cannot arrest my grati- 
man “* him for the relief he has 
so often afforded to the dulness of 
debate, and for the flashes he has 
thrown through the Cimmerian 
darkness of a speech and a motion 
by Sir Charles Wood? 

I will not proceed further. I 
might go to Ireland, it is true, but, 
as Malaprop says, “ compari- 
sons are odorous;” and, after all, 
one lawyer is so ver like another 
that it is not of much momeat by 
which the borough is illustrated. , 

Now, when a grave, thoughtful, 
economical people like the English 
calmly throw out tried and efficient 
men, and take into their places 
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certain new and unknown ones, 
there must be a reason for it. Per- 
haps they think statesmen, like old 
hunters, ought to have now and 
then their “run”—their year or so 
in the straw-yard of idleness. Pos- 
sibly they deem the soil of the 
mind will not stand continual crop- 
ping, but should have its fallow 
time to recruit and reinvigorate. 
Perhaps they may have been bitten 
by the popular mania for acclima- 
tisation, and endeavouring to ac- 
custom new species to the troubled 
waters ‘of political life; and if so, 
some Frank Buckland of politics 
will give us daily bulletins of these 
new molluscs of, statecraft, telling 
us what they feed on, and how they 
propagate, for surely our . orators 
are as interesting to us as our oys- 
ters. One of the most invigorating 
things I know in the House is, that 
entering it is very like learning to 
skate. The whole seems _ simple 
and easy enough, and it is only 
after a man has got hig one or two 
stunning croppers that he calms 
down into caution, and interferes 
with nobody any more. That 
these young gentlemen who are 
now preparing for the ice have 
such calamities before them is not 
improbable. Nevertheless, I say 
to them, “Be of good cheer. 
Cornelius O’Dowd will be as a 
humane society to you; in the day 
of your disaster he will fish you out 
of the frozen water, and bring you 
back to the dreary thing you were 
when you fell in.” 

For my own part, I am glad of 
whatever promises novelty, just as 


HOW OUR VILLAGE BECAME A 


I live in a “small neighbour- 
hood,” that is to say, I live in a 
circle so very limited that each of 
us knows perfectly every circum- 
stance of the other—his means, his 
tastes, his joys, troubles, and credi- 
tors. Were I, for instance, to try 
to palm off on this intelligent pub- 
lic any pleasing fiction about my 
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I would feel grateful to the Eng- 
lish playwright who would give 
us @ drama we had not already 
witnessed in Paris. There may 
not be Disraelis and Gladstones, 
and Bulwer Lyttons, and Brights 
amongst the new men, but there 
might be a Horsman or two, and 
there will be scores of Roebucks, 
and not impossibly some Darby 
Griffiths. 

One fish often pays for the 
whole draught; and so let us wait 
and see what the net will bring in. 
I repeat that I am hopeful just in 
proportion to the smfallness of the 
promise. Had there been a rush 
of “double firsts” to the hustings, 
I'd have withdrawn my subscrip- 
tion to the ‘Times,’ and read no- 
thing parliamentary for a twelve- 
month. 

I own frankly that my hopeful- 
ness is like Mark Tapley’s— it 
eomes out strong under difficulties ; 
for I have read some of the election 
addresses of these men, and they 
were as dreary as those of old and 
tried politicians, Like the Vicar 
of Wakefield’s visitors, they were 
glad, and they were sorry; on the 
whole, however, they rejoiced by 
two millions and a quarter, such 
being the surplus revenue of the 
year. 

Last of all, I am hopeful because 
the lamps that have hitherto guid- 
ed us will still be with us; and 
whether the new men will flare 
into brightness, flicker, or be 
snuffed out, we shall still have 
enough of ‘light to see our way, and 
grope for a new Premier. 


CAPITAL AND NEVER KNEW IT. 


having come to this remote spot to 
devote myself to that great histori- 
cal work I am composing on Scan- 
dinavia, and of which I have 
already sold the French translation 
for twenty thousand pounds; or 
were I to attempt to ventilate the 
notion that Mrs. O'Dowd and I are 
miserable at the forced separation 
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we live in; that I am in daily pur- 
suit of a beautiful house. with 
beautiful grounds, a beautiful view, 
and beautiful gardens for her—de- 
voted as she is to the beautiful in 
all things;—there is nothing of 
either sex, over twelve years of age 
would not laugh me to scorn. I 
repeat, that we all live with such 
accurate information about each 
other, that disguise or concealment 
would be the most miserable of all 
failures; and this same openness is 
more effectual in the suppression of 
many little. affectations and snob- 
beries than a régime of the most per- 
fect good taste and good manners, 
We have public opinion in its most 
condenged form, like those patent 
essences, a spoonful of which is 
equal to a pint of the ordinary de- 
coction; and I defy the most re- 
fractory spirit amongst us to brave 
its judgments or make light of its 
decrees. 

I could no more dare to give six- 
pence more for the turbot in the 
market than my neighbour has 
offered, than I could make love to 
the wife of his bosom; for I know 
that the fishmonger must come 
down to his price, and it would, be 
perfidy in me to enhance it. 

In the same way I could no. more 
pretend to suggest that our whist- 

oint should be twenty centimes 
instead of ten, than I could assume 
to augment the income-tax. ‘The 
man who would venture on such 
innovations would be hooted ! 

If there be some tyranny in this, 
as perhaps there is, it is not also 
without its advantage. It is a 
deathblow to all pretension, and 
to that worst form of pretension 
which consists in feigning. We 
have none of this, 

The dietary of a workhouse is not 
more uniform than the entertain- 
ments we give each other. My leg 
of mutton is not a shade fatter, nor 
an ounce heavier, than my friend 
Simmons’s next door; and I'll take 
good care that Ais chickens are not 
plumper than mine. 

If I appear in a new coat a little 


earlier than my neighbours have 
come out in their fresh apparel, I 
am strictly careful to explain the 
circumstance, or attribute it to some 
disaster to my old one. 

I have known public feeling even 
extend to the number of letters de- 
spatched or received by one amongst 
us, necessitating the precaution of 
having a portion of the cotrespond- 
ence addressed to a neighbouring 
villige. 

If I chafed a little at first at all 
this, I have learned to like it at 
last. In exchange for the pressure 
that I submit to, what a wileemaen 
freedom have I! If I be somewhat 
limited in my dealings with my 
own affairs, what a grand liberty 
I enjoy with those of my neigh- 
bour! I should like to see how he 
would dare to give his daughter in 
marriage, to buy a new ehimney- 
pot, or set up a wheelbarrow, with- 
out my cognisance and my approval. 

With occasional little er and 
jars, our bearings,’ as the steam- 
engineers say, do get heated now 
and then; but I repeat, with just 
occasional frictions, the system 
works well—we have fraternit: 
and equality, and perhaps as m 
liberty as is good for us. None of 
us ever travel, or if by any chance 
we do, we are espetially minded to 
leave our foreign impressions with 
oyr contraband cigars at the fron- 
tier, and to re-enter our Happy Val- 
ley as simple-hearted, as bigo 
and as wninstructed as we quit 
it. 

If, however, we acquire little, 
we unlearn nothing, and time finds 
us only changed in aspect or ac- 
tivity—the soul is the same. 

Strangers seldom come nny 
us, and if they do, they soon take 
their leave. It is possible they 
find us dull—all exclugive societies 
are open to this reproach, and the 
Faubourg in Paris has long been 
deemed dreary by the “ outsiders.” 
Perhaps, too, we require for our due 
appreciation a closer view, a calmer. 
inspection, a more careful examina-. 
tion than mere passers - through, 
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could afford us. There are certain 
pictures before which the connois- 
seur might be satisfied to sit long 
and patiently, waiting mayhap for 
~ the happy gleam of light here, or 
the half tint there, not impossibly 
aiding by a wet sponge the secret 
wealth of rich colouring to develop 
itself, and show what depth and 

wer can come out of seeming 
lackness. 

So say I of us. It is the eye 
of observant knowledge -can alone 
see how beautifully “composed”. 
we are—how much of “effect” we 

ss—how correctly drawn, how 
delicately coloured. 

I remember the time when I 
used to regret that the world. knew 
so little of us. I thought—Heaven 
forgive me for it—that it would 
throw an interest over our daily 


lives, if we felt that we pointed a’ 


moral or adorned a tale. I fancied 
that a graceful pen, something like 
his who sketched the Brunnens of 
Nassau, could find in us a most 
congenial theme. With our glori- 
ous landscape, our sweet climate, 
our rich vegetation, and our little 
old-world ways of courtesy, kind- 
ness, and curiosity, our lively im- 
pulse to puff ourselves and pry 
into our neighbours—a really fair 
and intelligent’ mind, I believed, 
would see no littleness in the cha- 
racter of our tastes and pursuits. 
Things are only little or big rela- 
tively. Not to say that it is not 
in a lone sequestered nook, with 
mountains behind and the sea be- 
fore, that a man would come to 
inquire what was the last move of 
Bismarck—would France show her 
teeth about M. Ott, or would she 
seek, in a concession, a new alli- 
ance ?—would the Pope accept the 
situation, cross his arms on his 
breast, and play martyr, when the 
French retired? or would he en- 
list another Irish contingent, and 
flourish a shillelagh in the face of 
Victor Emmanuel? or would the 
Irish priests, making capital of 
their condemnation of Fenianism, 
-ask for the destruction of the Church 
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as the price of their loyalty? I 
say, that to discuss these and their 
like, or to learn the last guesses 
that shrewd men made on them, 
few would repair to our neighbour- 
hood. Our local interests are su- 
preme to us, There is not one of 
us who would not rather find out 
how Mrs. Regges got that new bon- 
net with the fall of real lace— 
“ Valenciennes, my dear ”"—than 
know how Prussia jockeyed Austria 
out of Holstein; and for myself, 
I'd give a crown to learn where 
Grub got his ranunculus roots, and 
I'd not give a centime to know 
whether Prince Amadée will marry 
the Spanish Infanta, or where the 
Prince of Augustenburg Sonder- 
burg is to go when the order comes 
to pass him on to his parish. 

Being such as I have said, it may 
be imagined what an amount of ex- 
citement was created in ‘our circle 
by the announcement that a Duch- 
ess—Arch or Grand, I’m not sure 
which, nor whether she were Rus- 
sian or Austrian—had been advised 
by her physician to try the mildest 
air of Europe. State reasons pre- 
vented her choosing a capital, for 
great people have to be diplomatic 
as well as dyspeptic; and ba Im- 
perial Highness had to seek out a 
spot whence she could hear and not 
be heard—see, and not be seen— 
meanwhile enjoying fresh air and 
healthful exercise—two luxuries 
very seldom within the reach of 
Highnesses, imperial or royal. 

Though there were only two 
villas in the neighbourhood which 
could accommodate her, we had at 
least two thousand disputes as to 
which she had taken; and I have, 
at the hour I write, a very angry 
correspondence with an ex-major of 
marines, in defence of my reasons for 
believing it was the Sindaco’s house 
and not Count Nerte’s her High- 
ness had engaged, he having pledg- 
ed his word that he was at the post- 
office when Baron Katchachinkoff 
observed to Count Scratchedreda- 
gen—I forget what. 1 only know 
that the Duchess has taken both 
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villas, and we have had all our 
bitterness for nothing. The next 
speculation that engaged us was, 
what line of conduct was to be 
adopted with regard to her High- 
ness? Were we to call and leave 
our names? were we to ask to be 
resented, or were we to “wait to 

e asked” TI have a cut with my 
oldest friend in the colony on this, 
and I don’t think we shall ever speak 
to each other again. The discussion 
was precisely one that excites the 
most lively animosities and stirs up 
feelings the most acutely irritating, 
since it involves not alone your 
good taste and sense of propriety, 
but your breeding, your manners, 
your habits of life, the people with 
whom you have lived, and the so- 
ciety which you frequented. Here, 
again, a little patience might have 
stood us in stead, for her High- 
ness’s doctor informed us_ yesterday 
that she would know none of us— 
she came for quiet. It was because 
there was no “society” (sic), that 
she had selected the spot. The 
ambassador had given her .the as- 
surance that there was not one per- 
son in the whole vicinity could have 
any pretension to intrude upon her. 
Hence had she come; “ but,” added 
the medico, “ she is very benevolent, 
and you will find she will not leave 
the place without giving you reason 
to remember her generosity.” 

This closed the subject, and the 
most courageous amongst us has 
never reopened it. 

For a while we tried to console 
ourselves by a little scandal. We 
endeavoured to show each other 
why her Imperial Highness could 
not cultivate us—that there were 
dreadful stories of her about. 
Shocking things had happened at 
Carlsbad, or Ems, or Sachhyl. I 
heard Regges declare that he would 
take Mrs: R.’s arm, and lead her 
out of the room if the Duchess 
were to enter it! This moral turn 
was a beneficial alterative after our 
late repulse, and we pursued it for 
at least three weeks; and, like the 
gentleman in ‘Tristram Shandy, 


who nape, Gare Jn eons on 
what Ne should do if he were to 
meet a white bear, we spent hours 
in imagining what line of conduct 
we should adopt if any unfortunate 
accident should bring us face to 
face with her Highness. The steady 
stare—the defiant look—the glance 
at once condemnatory and haughty 
we were to bestow on her, became 
so popularly practised amongst us 
that we met each other on the 
era with a frown, and only re- 
axed our sternness as we discovered - 
our mistake. 

I am certain she must have felt 
painfully all our severity. Rank 
and station are very fine thin 
but they cannot obliterate flesh an 
blood; and I assure you, I often 
pitied that woman as I saw her 
strolling along the sea-shore, draw- 
ing lines with her parasol in the 
sand, or sitting gazing on a form— 
trying—trying to interest herself in 
objects that could not possibly supply 
a thought. 

Our speculations were destined 
to have Ge nearer home! 
It was on a Wednesday—I am not 
likely to forget the day—it was our 
fish day, since on Monday the fish- 
ermen are sleeping off Sunday’s 
drunkenness, and eA is their 
first day at sea, hence Wednesday 
is the first market. I went out 
early that morning, and met Major 
Hogg coming back, his face angry- 
looking and flushed. “ You needn't 
go to the Piazza, O’Dowd,” cried he, 
“if you can’t eat a skate or a dog- 
fish ; that ‘woman’ has bought up 
the whole market.” 

“Tt was a small take, perhaps,” 
remarked I, 

“Tt was no such tling, sir. There 
were six splendid turbot, two creels 
wf lobsters, and a basket of the best 
soles I haye seen this year.” 

“What can she want with all 
these ?—is she forbidden butcher- 
meat ?” ‘ 

“ You'll find she is not, sir. She 
has left nothing there but a shin of 
beef and a kid. I wish any man 
good digestion that tries either of 
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them; and as for vegetables, what 
do you think they asked me for -six 
artichokes — small artichokes — not 
one of them the size of my closed 
fist ?—a franc, sir, a franc! I give 
you my word of honour. I'll bring 
you to the place. Tl show you 
the old hag. If I don’t live to 
make an example of her, don’t call 
me Hogg!” 

“But we shall have & famine if 
this goes on,” cried I. 

“Tt is a famine, sir. It is a fa- 
mine at this very hour. It matters 
litt'e to me whether the commodity 
fail altogether, or cost a price that 
makes it unattainable by me. If 
that woman likes to give four francs 
a-dozen for fresh eggs, when, I ask, 
are you or I likely to eat one?” 

“And where are all these fine 
maxims we read of, about supply 
being always commensurate with 
demand ?” 

“In the lying volumes they were 
written in, sir. Supply takes cure 
never to overstock the market. 
When prices rise they never decline 
again. To ape that woman yonder, 
even in the cost of her marketing, 
there are always snobs ready and 
willing. There are people will tell 
you proud!y how their cook outbid 

er Highness’s, and carried off the 
asparagus, and relate with a flush of 
triumph that the spring chickens 
before you were only saved from 
imperial voracity by a stratagem.” 

rom that day and that hour 
date our calamities. The woman— 
I revel in the word—it is the only 
vengeance left us—has_ regularly 
eaten us up. What her household 
consists of—how many tigers and 
boa-constrictors in human shape, 
she may keep—I have no idea. 
How their appetites suffer no abate- 
ment, no decrease—how they never 
fall ill, I cannot conceive; neither 
do I know how they devour whole 
beds of asparagus and bushels of 
strawberries, As to butter, I be- 
lieve they must anoint themselves 
with it! 

Nor is it merely in matters of 
food they have exhausted us. But 
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they have hired every carriage in 
the place, everything with four 
wheels or with two has been taken 
—every horse and every ass. So 
too, seaward, all is in their hands, 
and there is not a boat nor a boat- 
man to be had. I know of nothing 
like this. I never heard anything to 
compare with it, except a pestilence 
or a visitation of locusts, 

A few of us are vegetarians, and 
have taken to roots. A neighbour 
of mine is getting a second wheel 
to his wheelbarrow, and means to 
take his airings with the aid of his 
gardener; and I myself am con- 
templating a plank and a pair of 
paddies to serve me in lieu of a 
yacht; but all these devices will not 
save us from the graver danger that 
impends over us. 

he minister of finance having 
heard, it is said, of our sudden pro- 
sperity,—how house-rent had quad- 
rupled, and butcher-meat risen to 
fabulous prices; that eggs are selling 
at the price of pearls, and chickens 
bring what peacocks once sold for, 
—the minister, I say, has been 
pleased. to recommend our being 
enrolled in the category of cities, 
and promoted to the rank of muni- 
cipal taxation. 

Was there ever a swindle like’ it? 
On the faith of its cheapness I 
settled here. I contracted with 
myself to submit to scores of things 
I had no mind for, simply because 
my pound here rose to thirty shil- 
lings. I put up with ill-paved and 
ill-lighted streets, second-hand fur- 
niture, and third-rate society. I 
braved dirt, dulness, .and  inde- 
cency. I booked myself to encoun- 
ter shocks to every principle and 
every prejudice that I po-sess, all for 
economy. And now this has been 
withdrawn from me, and I am left 
without even a fraction of compensa- 
tion for all my sacrifices ! 

To be sure, I am told I live in 
a capital; but cui bono the capi- 
tal whose only development is dear- 
ness? Cui bono the capital which 
has not a resource beyond a vil- 
lage? Cui bono a capital where 
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one grand or arch-duchess can eat 
up the market, drink alf the milk, 
and ride all the horses ? 

Sir Johyg Bowring’s white ele- 
phant is nothing to her; for I ob- 
serve, in the same town with that 
austere monster there was food 
enough for five other megathers, 
who, being grey, received coarser 
rations, though still very abundant 
ones; but in our village the one 
white elephant has made a clean 
sweep of everything. Nor is the 
least aggravating feature of the 
whole this, that the population who 
are letting their houses at the rates 
of Paris, and selling their chickens 
at the prices of Covent Garden— 
making fortunes on every hand, by 


' every species of extortion and ini- 


quity—that these people, I say, run 
about saying that they are ruined, 
that the minister is going to add a 
decime to the tax on balloons, and 
that before long no private gentle- 


man will be able to his own 
diving-bell! You don’t know any- 
thing of how we are ground down by 
our heavy imposts. © generation of ~ 
bad arithmeticians! how will a nine 
r cent. tax measure with a three 
undred per cent. house-rent? I now 
and then feel rather- downhearted 
about all this; but I pluck up my 
courage as I think, after the 
evil may cure itself. Perhaps the 
Archduchess might take ill; per- 
haps she might take her departure. 
Perhaps the French Emperor, hear- 
ing of our prosperity—it can 
scarcely be kept long a secret—may 
feel vexed, and order us once more 
to become a village. I can onl 
say, if he should, I will recant 
I have ever said of him, and be 
as good an Imperialist as if I had 
the robbery of the share-market 
or the concession of the last new 
line of railroad projected by M. 
Mirés. . 
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PART III. 


THE AUTUMN CAMPAIGN IN MARYLAND, 


TT carats Sa Ee ede eee of Sharpsburg or 
n 


Generat Lez had now decided 
not to attack the enemy in their 
strong fortifications around Alex- 
andria, but boldly to carry the war 
into the enemy's territory, or at 


_ Jeast into the fertile plains of Mary- 


land. Many advantages, it was 
hoped, might be secured by this 
policy. For a considerable period 
he would be able there to subsist 
his army, relieved from the neces- 
sity of protecting his lines of com- 
munication for supplies, The con- 
fident belief was also entertained 
that our army would be increased 
by 20,000 to 25,000 recruits, who 
Were supposed to be only awaiting 
the opportunity of taking up arms 
against the Federal Government. 


Being so reinforced, our command- 
er-in-chief doubted not that he 
might easily strike a blow against 
Baltimore, or even Washington, 
or transfer the theatre of military 
operations across the border into 
the rich agricultural region of Penn- 
sylvania, 

On the morning of the 5th Sep- 
tember there was again presented 
throughout the Confederate camps 
a scene of bustling activity. Every 
regiment was preparing for the 
march, officers were riding to and 
fro, and the long artillery-trains 
were moving off along the turn- 
ike, their rumbling noise combin- 
ing with the rattle of the drums 
and the roll of the bugles to wake 
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the echoes for miles around. Our 
direction was northward, and as we 
rode onward towards the little town 
of Leesburg, inspirited by this fact, 
our horses exhibiting new life from 

esterday’s repose, many a youthful 

ero looked forward to his triumph- 
ant entry into the Federal capital, or 
to a joyous reception at the hands of 
the fair women of Baltimore, whose 
irrepressible sympathies had been 
always with the South. 

After a march of several hours 
the column reached Leesburg, and 
the streets of the village were at 
once so compactly filled with troops, 
artillery, and waggon-trains, that 
General Stuart determined to make 
a detour with his cavalry, which 
had been halted about a mile dis- 
tant, in preference to proceeding 
through the place. It was neces- 
sary, however, for the General to 
repair\for latest instrdctions to the 
headquarters of General Lee in tie 
town, and in this ride he was ac- 
companied by his staff. . 

Leesburg, the county seat of Lou- 
doun, is a town or village of about 
4000 inhabitants, some four miles 
from the Potomac river, and, as 
might be readily supposed from its 
proximity to the border, was alter- 
nately in the possession of the 
Yankees and the Confederates, hav- 
ing undergone a change of masters 
several times during the war. Ge- 
neral Lee’s headquarters were set 
up in the commodious dwelling of 
@ prominent citizen. Jackson and 
Longstreet had both already arrived 
there, and our great commander 
was soon engaged in a council of 
war with his lieutenants. 

While this conference was going 
on, I went across the street, with 
several other members of the staff, 
to partake of an early dinner at the 
hospitable invitation of an old gen- 
tleman who lived directly opposite 
headquarters. Our venerable host 
had some time before been para- 
lysed, and now spent the greater 
part of every day in a cane chair of 
immense proportions, in which he 
received us. This chair—which so 
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much exceeded in size any other 
similar article of furniture I had 
ever seen, as to resemble rather a 
summer-house or a cot{age—came, 
through the chances of war, to a 
violent comico-tragical end. Some 
months after our visit, during one 
of the numerous fights that took 
place around Leesburg, our excel- 
lent old friend was seated in his 
favourite fautewil, patiently awaiting 
the ‘result of the conflict, when sud- 
denly a shell crashed through the 
ceiling of the apartment, and burst- 
ing immediately under the chair of 
cane, tore it to atoms; The attend- 
ants, after recovering from their 
fright, looked around for the man- 
gled remains of its late occupartt, 
Strange to relate, the old gentleman 
had sustained not the slightest in- 
jury, and could complain of nothing 
beyond the somewhat rude manner 
in which he had been tossed upon 
the floor. 

About two o’clock in the after- 
noon we received orders to move 
on, and after a dusty and a very 
much impeded march of two hours, 
winding through infantry columns, 
and compelled frequently to halt, 
we reached the Potomac at White’s 
Ford, where the cavalry were to 
cross. 

The banks of this noble river, 
which is of great width at this 
point, rise to the height of about 
sixty feet above the bed of the 
stream, and aré overshadowed by 
gigantic trees of primeval growth, 
the trunks and branches of which 
are enwrapped with luxuriant vines, 
that, after reaching the very top, 
fall in graceful streamers and fes- — 
toons to the ground, thus present- 
ing intricacies of tender verdure 
rarely seen in the forests of Europe. 
At White’s Ford the Potomac is 
divided into two streams by a sand 
strip of island in the middle. This 
island is half a mile in length, and 
offered us a momentary resting- 
place half-way in our passage of 
the river. 

It was 


indeed, a magnificent 
sight as the 


long column of many 


. 
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thousand horsemen stretched itself 
across this beautiful Potomac. The 
evening sun slanted upon its clear 
placid waters, and burnished them 
with gold, while the arms of the 
soldiers glittered and blazed in its 
radiance. There were few mo- 
ments, perhaps, from the beginning 
to the close of the war, of excite- 
ment more intense, of exhilaration 
more delightful, than when we as- 
cended the opposite bank to the 
familiar but now strangely thrilling 
music of “Maryland, my Mary- 
land.” As I gained the dry ground, 
I little thought that in a short 
time I should recross the river into 
Virginia, under circumstances far 
different and far less inspiring. 

The passage of the Potomac by 
the cavalry column occupied about 
two hours, and was attended with 
some difficulty to our artillery, as 
the water in many places rose quite 
up to the middle of the horses’ 
bodies. Having safely accomplish- 
ed it, we continued our march to- 
wards the little town of Pooles- 
ville. ; 

The inhabitants of Maryland 
whom we met along the road, with 
some exceptions, did not greet us 
quite so cordially as we had ex- 
pected, this portion of the state 
being less devoted than others to 
the Confederate cause. It was dif- 
ferent, however, at Poolesville. We 
reached this place about nightfall, 
with FitzLee’s brigade; but just 
before entering it, our advanced 
guard had a brisk little engage- 
ment with a squadron of Federal 
cavalry stationed there, which they 
dispersed by a sudden attack, kill- 
ing and wounding several, and cap- 
turing thirty prisoners, with an 
equal number of horses. We re- 
mained in Poolesvllle about an 
hour, and in this brief space the 
enthusigsm of the citizens rose 
to fever heat. The wildest and 
absurdest questions were eagerly 
asked by the honest burghers con- 
cerning the strength of our armies, 
our intended movements, &c. &c. 
A number of young men became so 
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much excited that they immediately 
mounted their horses and insisted 
upon joining our ranks. Two young 
merchants of the village, suddenly 
resolving to enlist in the cavalry, 
announced the peremptory sale of 
their extensive stock of groceries 
upon the spot for Confederate 
money. Our soldiers cleared out 
both establishments, during the 
hour, to the last pin. 

Soldiers on such occasions are 
like children.- They buy everything, 
and embarrass themselves wi 
numberless articles which very soon 
afierwards are thrown away as use- 
less. I myself could not resist the 
temptation of purchasing a box ‘of 
cigars, a parcel of white crushed 
sugar, some lemons, and a ket- 
knife, in the possession of which 
treasures I felt as happy as a king. 

We bivouacked for the night 
about two miles from Poolesville, 
where we were fortunate enough to 
get an abundant supply of clover, 
hay, and Indian-corn for our 
horses. 

The following day we pushed on 
to the village of ~ Pao On our 
march thither we saw, on the top 
of an isolated moun'ain of con- 
siderable height (known as the 
“Sugar Loaf,” and well entit'ed by 
its shape to that name), a Yankee 
signal-station, where a company in 
ch were making signals to some 
of th:ir colleagues at a distance 
with great rapidity. A small de- 
tachment was immediately sent 
after these industrious fellows, and 
speedily returned, bringing with 
them several officers and men, and 
an entire apparatus of beautiful in- 
struments. 

We entered Urbana about noon. 
Around this place the cavalry had 
orders to encamp. own in- 
structions from General Stuart were 
to establish his headquarters, and 
afterwards to seek him at the head- 


‘quarters of Jackson, who had bivou- 


acked near the town\of Frederick, 
eight miles farther on, having 
crossed the Potomac at fords higher 
up than the point of our passage} 
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and by a forced march outstripped 
us by this distance 

Urbana is a pretty village of neat 
white houses, situated half-way be- 
tween Poolesville and Frederick, in 
the midst of a smiling and pros- 
perous country..’The simple ar- 
rangemeots for our headquarters 
were quickly made, a few tents were 
pitched in the garden of a modest 
dwelling in the very centre of the 
village, the horses were picketed 
around, and in a few-minutes the 
smoke rising from a dozen or more 
camp-fires gave pleasing assurance 
that the negroes were busy with 
their kettles in the occupation of all 
others most suited to their genius 
and temper —the preparation of 
dinner. Unfortunately I could not 
wait to profit by the gratifying re- 
sults of their culinary talent, and 
before my comrades of the staff 
had commenced their meal I was 
trotting along the broad turnpike 
towards Frederick. 

This town, which has. a popula- 
tion of about 15,000, occupies a 
charming site in one of the most 
fertile valleys of Maryland, and is 
approached from Poolesville by a 
road lined on either side by rich 
es'ates, whose mansions are built 
round with the accustomed green 
verandahs of the South At the 
point where the road sweeps sud- 
denly down from a higher elevation 
to the vale of the Monocacy the 
view is really grand. Well-tilled 
fields stretch away for miles to pur- 
ple ranges of mountains in the far 
distance; in the middle of the 
plain lies the city with its domes 
and steeples, and in the intermedi- 
ate space flows the brawling, limpid 
stream of the Monocacy, spanned 
by lofty bridges and the noble via- 
duct of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railway. Frederick was a depot of 
supplies for the Federal army dur- 
ing the war, and in a strategetical 
point of view was a place of con- 
siderable importance. 
¢ Jackson’s corps had taken the 
town completely by surprise, so 
that a portion of the troops sta- 
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tioned there had been captured, 
besides two hospitals containing 
several hundred wounded men, and 
immense stores of medicines,. pro- 
visions, and equipments, As Gene- 
ral Stuart, always uncertain in his - 
movements, was not at Jackson’s 
headquarters, and was supposed to 
have gone into the town, I deter- 
mined to ride there myself in the 
hope of finding him. 

As I entered the good old city of 
Frederick, I found it in a tremen- 
dous state of excitement. The Un- 
ionists living there had their houses 
closely shut up and barred, but the 
far greater number of the citizens, 
being favourably disposed to the 
Confederate cause, had thrown wide 
open their doors and windows, and 
welcomed our troops with the live- 
liest enthusiasm. Flags were float- 
ing from the houses, and garlands 
of flowers were hung across the 
streets. Everywhere a dense mul- 
titude was moving up and down, 
singing and shouting in a delirium 
of joy and patriotic emotion, which, 
in many cases, had been partly 
superinduced by an abundant flow 
of strong liquors. 

Every officer who wore a plume 
in his hat was immediately taken 
for Jackson or Stuart: all aver- 
ments to the contrary, all remon- 
strances with the crowd, were 
utterly useless. The public would 
have it theirown way. So it hap- 
pened that I was very soon followed 
by a wild mob of people, of all ages, 
from the old greybeard down to the 
smallest boy, all insisting that I 
was Jackson, and venting their ad- 
miration in loud cheers and huzzas, 
Ladies rushed out of their houses 
with bouquets. In vain did I de- 
clare that I was not Jackson. This 
disclaimer, they said, was prompted 
by the well-known modesty of the 
great hero, and afforded them the 
surest means of recognising him. 
The complication grew worse and 
worse every minute. To’ escape 
these annoying ovations I. dis- 
mounted at last at a hotel, but here 
T was little better off. It was like 
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jumping into the mill-pond to get 
out of the rain. The proprietor of 
the establishment being a German, 
many of Germania’s sons were there 
assembled, immersed in beer and 
smoking like so many furnsces, I 
am quite sure that the most of them 
were very decided Yankee sympa- 
thisers, but as a grey uniform was 
right among them and many others 
were not far off, they talked the 
hottest secession, and nearly floored 
me with their questions. One who 
had seen Jackson’s columns on the 
march, affirmed they numbered not 
a man less than 300,000. Another 
was only in doubt as to the day and 
hour when we should victoriously 
enter Washington, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New York. All were 
sure that 30,000 Marylanders were 
ready to follow in the next few 
days our invincible army, a. large 
proportion of whom were at that 
moment in Frederick, waiting only 
for arms, &c. &c. 

I was exceedingly glad to break 
away from all this and get back to 
Urbana, there to rest my weary 
limbs on the soft carpet of grass at 
headquarters. 

As it was evident that we should 


_ be stationed at Urbana for some 


days, General Stuart, in order to 
establish a regular line of outposts, 
separated the different brigades of 
his command. FitzLee’s was sent 
to the little town of Newmarket, 
about ten miles off; Robertson’s, 
under Colonel Munford, was Of- 
dered to the neighbourhood of 
Sugar Loaf Mountain; while Hamp- 
ton’s remained in the immediate vici- 
nity of Urbana. 

e following morning we were 
waited upon by the dignitaries of 
the place, and received an invita- 
tion for dinner from a Mr. C., with 
whom and his pleasant family we 
soon became intimately acquainted. 

There were several very charm- 
ing and pretty young ladies staying 
at Mr. ©.’s house, and among them 
one from Wew York, a relation of 
the family, on a visit to Urbana, 
whom General Stuart, from her 


warm outspoken Confederate _ 
athies, jokingly called the New 
Fork Rebel. . In the ble con- 
versation of these ladies, in mirth 
and song, the afternoon of our din- 
ner-party passed lightly and rapidly 
away; and then came night, queenly 
and beautiful, with a round moon, 
whose beams penetrating the win- 
dows suggested to our debonnair 
commander a promenade, which he 
at once proposed, and which was 
es nem. con. Leaving to our 
air friends the choice of their part- 
ners, we were guided by them to a 
large building, crowning the sum- 
mits of a gentle hill on the edge of 
the village, from which a broad 
avenue of trees sloped downwards 
to the principal street. Thi’ build- 
ing had been occupied before the 
breaking out of the war as an aca- 
demy, but it was now entirely de- 
serted and dismantled, and our 
footsteps echoed loudly as we 
walked through its wide, empty 
halls, once so noisy with human 
voices. Each storey of the house 
had its ample verandah running 
round it, and from the highest of 
these we had a magnificent view of 
the village and the surrounding 
country. The night was calm, the 
dark blue firmament was besprinkled 
with myriads of stars, and the moon 
poured over the landscape a mist 

bluish light that made it all look 
unreal. One might have thought 
it a magical scenic effect of the 
theatre, or been carried back in 
imagination to the Thousand and 
One Nights of Eastern fable, had 
not the camp-fires of our troops and 
the constant neighing of the horses 
reminded him of the realities by 
which he was surrounded. 

We were indulging in the dreamy 
sentiment natural to the hour, when 
the gay voice of Stuart broke in— 
“Major, what a capital place for us 
to give a ball in honour of our ar- 
rival in Maryland! don’t you think 
we could manage it?” To this 
there was a unanimous response in 
the affirmative, which was espe- 
cially hearty on the part of the 
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ladies. It was at once agreed that 
the ball should be given. I under- 
took to make all necessary arrange- 
ments for the illumination and de- 
coration of the hall, the issuing the 
cards of invitation, &c., leaving to 
Stuart the matter of the music, 
which he gladly consented to provide. 


GRAND BALL 


There was great stir of prepara- 
tion at headquarters on the morn® 
ing of the 8th. Invitations to the 
ball were sent out to all the fami- 
lies in Urbana and its neighbour- 
hood, and to the officers of Hamp- 
ton’s brigade. The large halls of 
the Academy were aired and swept 
and festooned with roses, and de- 
corated with battle-flags borrowed 
from the different regiments. At 
seven in the evening all was com- 
plete, and already the broad avenue 
was filled with our fair guests, pro- 
ceeding to the scene of festivity ac- 
cording to their social rank and 
fortane—some on foot, others in 
simple light “rockaways,” others 
again in stately family coaches, 
driven by fat negro coachmen who 
sat upon the box with great dig- 
nity. Very soon the sound of dis- 
tant bugles announced the coming 
of the band of the 18th Mississippi 
Infantry, the colonel and staff of 
the regiment, who had been invited 
as an act of courtesy, leading the 
way, and the band playing in ex- 
cellent style the well-known air of 
Dixie. Amid the loud applause of 
the numerous invited and uninvited 
guests, we now made our grand en- 
trée into the large hall, which was 
brilliantly lighted with tallow 
candles. As maitre de plaisir it 
was my office to arrange the order 
of the different dances, and I had 
decided upon a polka as the. best 
movement to give to the whole an 
animated beginning. I had se- 
lected the New York Rebel as the 
queen of the festival, and had ex- 
pected to open the ball with her as 
my partner, and my surprise was 
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.A soldier’s life is so uncertain, 
and his time is so little at his own 
disposal, that in affairs of this ‘sort 
delays are always to be avoided; 
and so we determined on our wa 
home, to the great joy of our fair 
companions, that the ball should 
come off on the following evening. 


AT URBANA. - 


great indeed when my fair friend 
gracefully eluded my extended 
arms, and with some confusion ex- 
plained that she did not join in 
round dances, thus making me un- 
comfortably acquainted for the first 
time with ‘the fact that in America, 
and especially in the South, young 
ladies rarely waltz except with 
brothers or first cousins, and in- 
dulge only in reels and contre- 


dances with strangers. Not to be 
baffled, however, I at once ordered 
the time of the music to be changed, 
and had soon forgotten my dis- 
in a 


appointment as to the 
very lively quadrille. Louder and 
louder sounded the instruments, 
quicker and quicker moved the 
dancers, and the whole crowded 
room, with its many exceedingly 
pretty women and its martial 
figures of officers in their best uni- 
forms, presented a most striking 
spectacle of gaiety and enjoyment. 
Suddenly enters an orderly covered 
with dust, and reports in a loud 
voice to General Stuart that the 
enemy have surprised end driven 
in our pickets, and are attacking 
our camp in force, while at the 
same moment the sound of shots 
in rapid succession is distinctly 
borne to us on the midnight air. 

The excitement which followed 
this announcement I cannot under- 
take to describe. The music crashed 
into a concordia discors. The offi- 
cers rushed to their weapons and 
called for their horses, panic-strick- 
en fathers and mothers endeavoured 
in a frantic way to collect around 
them their bewildered children, 
while the young ladies ran to aud 
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fro in most admired despair, Gene- 
ral Stuart maintained his accus- 
tomed coolness and composure. 
Our horses were immediately sad- 
dled, and in less than five minutes 
we were in rapid gallop to the front. 
Upon arriving there we found, as 
is usually the case in such sudden 
alarms, that things were by no means 
so desperate as they had been re- 
resented. 

Colonel Baker, with the splendid 
Ist North Carolina regiment, had 
arrested the bold forward move- 
-ment of the Yankees. Pelham, 
with his guns in favourable posi- 
tion, was soon pouring a rapid fire 
upon their columns. The other 
regiments of the command were 
speedily in the saddle. The line of 
battle having been formed, Stuart 
gave the order for a general attack, 
and with great rage and fury we 
precipitated ourselves upon the foe, 
who paid, with the loss of many 
‘ killed and wounded and a consider- 
able number of prisoners, for their 
unmannerly interruption of our 
social amusement. They were pur- 
sued in their headlong flight for 
several miles by the lst North Caro- 
lina, until a little past midnight they 
got quite out of reach, and all was 
quiet again. 

It was about one o’clock in the 
morning when we got back to the 
academy, where we found a great 
many of our fair guests still assem- 
bled, awaiting with breathless anxie- 
ty the result of the conflict. As the 
musicians had never dispersed, 
General Stuart ordered them again 
to strike up; many of our pretty 
fugitives were brought back by 
young officers who eagerly volun- 
teered for that commendable pur- 
pose; and as everybody was deter- 
mined that the Yankees should not 
boast of having completely broken 
up our party, the dancing was re- 
sumed in less than half an hour, 
and kept up till the first glimmer 
of dawn. 

At this time the ambulances la- 
den with the wounded of last night’s 
engagement were slowly approach- 
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ing the academy, as the only building 
at Upieia that was at all suited to the 
purposes of an hospital. Of course 
the music was immediately stopped 
and the dancing ceased, and our 
lovely partners in the quadrille at 
once became “ ministering angels” to 
the sufferers. 

Captain Blackford and I went 
down with our New York Rebel to 
an ambulance in which there was a 

oor fellow fearfully wounded by a 
ball in the shoulder. His uniform 
jacket was quite saturated with 
blood, and the tender white hands 
of our charming friend had just be- 
come fairly employed in the com- 
passionate office of stanching the 
wound and cooling the inflammation 
with applications of cold water 
when her strength broke down, and 
she fainted away. When after a 
few minutes she had recovered, we 
did our best to persuade her to go 
home; but with a courage equalling 
that of the warrior on the field of 
battle, she replied, “I must first do 
my duty.” This she did bravely 
and tenderly, until the wounded 
man, greatly relieved by her min- 
istrations, expressed his titude 
with tears streaming from his eyes, 
and begged her now to take care of 
herself. 

Blackford and I accompanied the 
noble creature to the house of Mr. 
C., and left her with the highest 
admiration for her tenderness and 
fortitude. 

The sun was high in the heavens 
when we arose from our camp pallets 
the following day. The soldiers’ 
slumber was naturally profound: 
after the fatigues and adventures of 
a night when the ball-room had 
been so quickly deserted for the 
battle-field, and sanguinary conflict 
had in a moment succeeded to the 
dance. My first duty was to send 
back to the respective regiments 
their battle-flags, and I made all 
haste to discharge it. For once our 
troops had been called into action 
without their colours, and already 
many anxious inquiries ‘had been 
instituted as to their safety. 
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Genewal Stuart and myself were 
invited to dine with the doctor of 
the place, at whose pleasant dwell- 
ing we passed a few hours most 
delightfully. The universal veran- 
dah looked out upon the same beau- 
tiful landscape that we had admired 
from other points, and afforded us 
a cool retreat for segars and conver- 
sation. I became very much inte- 
rested here with a young vagabond 
Indian about fourteen years of age, 
who was pertinacious in his efforts 
to sell me a pet grey squirrel which 
he had tamed. As the fellow seemed 
homeless and masterless, I had 
some idea of taking him along with 
me as a servant; and perhaps might 
have done so but for the earnest 
remonstrances of General Stuart, 
who, from his life in the prairie, 
was well acquainted with the Indian 
character, and knew only too well 
what incorrigible thieves the Red- 
skins always prove. 
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At a late hour of the afternoon 
the air was startled by the thunder 
of distant cannon, and we soon re- 
ceived a report from General Fitz- 
Lee that he had been engaged in a 
brisk skirmish with the enemy’s 
cavalry near the village of Barnes- 
ville. This, however, did not pre- 
vent us from spending the evening 
with our fair friends at Mr. C.’s, nor 
from paying them the compliment 
of a serenade. But the time of in- 
activity for us was now soon to be 
over. Urbana was not to be our 
Capua, and the second day afterwards 
we bade adieu to what a punning 
member of the staff called its Urbana- 
ties with regret. 

One day more of rest at head- 
quarters, the 10th, which gave some 
occupation, however, to Robertson’s 
brigade at Sugar Loaf Mountain, 
where Colonel Munford engaged the 
Yankees in a sharp but unimportant 
skirmish. 


‘START FROM URBANA—FIGHTS NEAR FREDERICK AND MIDDLETOWN, 


f ‘On the morning of the 11th we 
received marching orders. The as- 
pect of military affairs had under- 
gone a sudden but great change. 

neral M‘Clellan, who had again 
been intrusted by the Federal Go- 
vernment with the command of 
the army of the Potomac, had col- 
lected together the remains of the 
army of the unfortunate Pope, and 
been largely reinforced by Burn- 
side’s corps from North Carolina, 
the troops around Washington, and 
the new levies. With a well-equip- 
ped and formidable force, he hur- 
ried forward to the relief of the 
garrison of Harper’s Ferry, which 
stronghold had been closely in- 
vested by Jackson. General Lee, 
with Longstreet’s corps, had left 
the vicinity of Frederick, and was 
slowly retreating in the direction 
of Middletown and Boonsboro’. 
The cavalry of the rear-guard of 
our army had orders to retard and 
embarrass as much as possible the 
. forward movement of the enemy, 


and to follow slowly the road taken 
by General Lee. The fighting of the 
preceding two days had occurred 
with the cavalry of M'Clellan, which 
was a full day’s march ahead of the 


A steadily - falling rain, which 
gave us some discomfort in the 
saddle, added much to the dejec- 
tion of spirits with which we got 
in readiness to move away from 
Urbana. About 11 am, FitzLee’s 
brigade passed through the village 
on its way to Frederick; Hamp- 
ton’s soon followed; and only 
Robertson’s, under command of 
Colonel Munford, remained behind, 
covering the retreat and holding 
in check, at a distance of about five 
miles from the place, the rapid ad- 
vance of the Yankee cavalry. Mean- 
while I was kept riding to and fro 
directing the retreat in the name 
of the General who, with the other 
members of the staff, to my intense 
disgust, still lingered in the verandah 
with the ladies. 


‘main body of his army. 
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About 2 p.m. our brave horse- 
men were pressed back by over- 
whelming numbers, at a point not 
more than half a mile from the 
village. The crack of the carbines 
was distinctly audible, and several 
shells, aimed too high, exploding 
just around the mansion, made it 
clear that the final moment of 
separation had indeed arrived. 
Great excitement now prevuiled 
among the ladies, so soon to be 

in in the power of the detested 
Tostnes, who, they had too much 
reason to fear, would punish severe- 
ly the kindness and hospitality they 
had shown us. As for Mr. C., he 
at once determined to ride off with 
us, and so we galloped out of the 
village, in the direction of Freder- 
ick, amid the tears of women and 
children, who stood waving hand- 
kerchicfs to us as Jong as we were 
in sight. Ten minutes later, Ur- 
bana was in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Having crossed the Monocacy, 
we took up a new position on the 
opposite bank of that river. As 
the enemy did not advance that 
day, beyond Urbana, the greater 
part of our cavalry encamped be- 
tween that point and Frederick. 
About half a mile from the latter 
place we fixed our headquarters at 
the farmhouse of an old Irishman, 
who amused us very much with 
his “buthiful brogue,” and with 
whose pretty daughters — spirited 
Irish girls they were—we a 
lively little dance at night. 

Early the next day (12th Sep- 
tember) our scouts and patrols re- 
orted the enemy slowly advanc- 
ing in strong force on the turnpike 
from Urbana, and we received or- 
ders to retreat through Frederick 
over the mountains to Middletown, 
but to retard the Federal column 
as long as possible at Monocacy 
bridge, which was to be burned at 
the last moment. As they were 
moving so slowly that at 2 p.m. 
their advance-guard was not yet 
in sight, General Stuart rode with 
his s into Frederick, where we 
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had ,been invited by several promi- 
nent citizens to yo “ bs 

The appearance e city 
greatly hinged since I had last 
seen it. The patriotic frenzy had 
completely subsided, and given 
place to an oppressive anxiety; 
most of the houses were shut up, 
and the inhabitants, with sorrow- 
ful faces, were wandering abcut the 
streets, credulous of every idle ru- 
mour, and asking at every corner 
the most ridiculous questions. Such 
of them as sympathised with the 
enemy could ill conceal their satis- 
faction at his approach; and one 
of these, a Mr. F. was impudent 
enough to hoist a Union flag from 
the flat roof of his three-storey 
house, where he might be seen 
making with it undeniable sig- 
nals. Very much provoked at his 
treasonable conduct, I posted two 
of our best marksmen on the op- 
posite side of the street, sending at 
the same time my best compliments 
to Mr. F., with the message that I 
had given my men orders to shoot 
him if for a minute longer he 
continued his offensive course, 
Federal ensign and ardent Yankee 
sympathiser now ~~ peared 
rapidly together, but I have ovaly 
reason to believe that, later in the 
day, when we were compi:lled to 
leave the city in some haste, he ex- 
pressed his thanks to me in a charge 
of buckshot, which rattled from 
the front door of his house around 
my head. 

Towards evening the enemy ar- 
rived in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Monocacy bridge, and, ob- 
serving only a small force at this 
point, advanced very careléssly. A 
six-pounder gun had been placed 
in position by them at a very short 
distance from the bridge, which 
fired from time to time a shot at 
our horsemen, while the foremost 
regiment marched along at their 
ease, as if they believed this. small 
body of cavalry would soon wheel 
in flight. This favourable moment 
for an attack was seized in splendid 
style by Major Butler, who com- 
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manded the two squadrons of the 
2d South Carolina cavalry, station- 
ed at this point as our rear-guard. 
Like lightning he darted across the 
bridge, taking the piece of artillery, 
which had scarcely an opportunity 
of firing a shot, and falling upon 
the regiment of infantry, which 
was dispersed in a few seconds, 
many of them being shot down, 
and many others, among whom was 
the colonel in command, captured. 
The colours of the regiment also 
fell into Major Butler’s hands. The 
piece of artillery, in the hurry of 
the moment, could not be brought 
over to our side of the river, as the 
enemy instantly sent forward a 
large body of cavalry at a gallop, 
and our dashing men had only time 
to spike it, and trot with their pri- 
soners across the bridge, which, 
having been already fully pre- 
pared for burning, was in a blaze 
when the infuriated Yankees ar- 
rived at the river’s edge. The con- 
flagration of the bridge, of course, 
checked their onward movement, 
and we quietly continued the re- 
treat, which had been begun by the 
main column, under the annoyances 
only of a spirited shelling, which 
did us very little harm, and of an 
irregular fusillade kept up by bush- 
whackers and citizens from the 
houses. 

The country between Frederick 
and Middletown is charming. The 
finest view of it is obtained from 
the Middletown Path, at the highest 

int of a wooded spur of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains that separates the 
two wide fertile valleys which are 
named from these towns. We could 
not resist stopping for a short time 
to look upon these beautiful and 

aceful plains, which were so soon 
(in a few hours) to be the scene of an 
obstinate and sanguinary struggle. 

Our headquarters were now esta- 
blished at a farmhouse near Mid- 
dletown, where that evening we 
very much enjoyed a plum-pudding, 
which had been hurled as a benevo- 
lent bomb at Captain Blackford by 
a philanthropic young lady of Fre- 
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derick during our retreat through the 
streets of that city. 

The boom of artillery summoned 
us to the saddle at an early hour of 
the 13th, and we rode as rapidly as 
possible to the front, where Hamp- 
ton with his brigade had been gal- 
lantly defending the Middletown 
Path since daylight against vastly 
superior numbers of the enemy, and 
had, up to that moment, success- 
fully repelled every attack. The 
position was extremely favourable 
for defence. No other passage to 
the right or the left led across the 
mountain-spur, and our two batter- 
ies, posted to great advantage, play- 
ed with telling effect upon the nu- 
merous guns of the enemy in the 
open flat below, which, not being 
able to get the necessary eleva- 
tion, proved almost harmless to us. 
Nevertheless it was evident that 
our small body of men would be 
soon obliged to give way before the 
overwhelming odds of the Yankees, 
who, just at the time we reached 
the spot, were preparimg for a re- 
the assault undér cover of 


newal of 
an energetic fire from five or six 


batteries. At this juncture I was 
ordered by General Stuart to take 
one of our mountain howitzers— 
very light guns, which often did 
excellent service upon  diffieult 
ground, and could easily be drawn 
by two horses—and try to find an 
eligible place on our extreme left 
from which we could open fire with 
it upon the dense columns of Yan- 
kee infantry. With a good deal of 
trouble, and after we had been ob- 
liged several times to cut our way 
through the dense undergrowth, I 
found a little plateau, of perhaps 
fifty feet in diameter, and in a few 
minutes the rapid discharges of our 
little gun announced to General 
Stuart that I was at work. 

The extended view from this pla- 
teau, which was the loftiest point 
of the mountain, rising from 1500 
to 2000 feet above the rolling coun- 
try below, was strikingly beautiful 
under all favourable conditions of 
atmosphere, but was now animated 
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in the extreme. Frederick lay before 
us, distinctly seen through the clear 
air of the morning. The valley be- 
neath, stretching away from the 
immediate base of the mountain, 
was literally blue with the Yankees. 
All at once their long columns of 
infantry with a waving glitter of 
bayonets, their numerous bodies of 
eavalry with “many a flirt and flut- 
ter” of gay flags. and pennons, their 
imposing artillery-trains with the 
sunlight reflected from the polished 
brass pieces, and their interminable 
lines of waggons containing all the 
supplies for M‘Clellan’s army, broke 
upon my sight. 

Directly beneath my feet the mas- 
ses of the enemy were as busy as a 
swarm of bees. Two lines of sharp- 
shooters were advancing in excel- 
lent style; the cavalry galloped 
hither and thither, seeking to get 
out of range of our cannon, while 
their numerous batteries, under the 
galling effect of our fire, were every 
moment changing position. 

The fire of my howitzer from a 
point hitherto regarded as inacces- 
sible, plunging at this short range 
with fearful execution into the com- 
pact ranks of the enemy, greatly 
augmented the commotion. Seve- 
ral batteries at once opened upon 
us, but so far overshot their mark 
that at every fire my cannoneers 
threw their kepis into the air with 
loud yells of derision. 

Meanwhile I had sent an order- 
ly to General Stuart, reporting the 
state of affairs, and expressing my 
opinion that the time had come for 
our retreat. The General soon ar- 
rived upon the spot and gave orders 
for the withdrawal of the mountain 
howitzer, but as he had not seen 
the lines of the advancing infantry 
skirmishers, who had: already dis- 
appeared in the thick underwood 
below us, he did not share in my 
Opinion as to the danger of our 
situation, The firing of small-arms 
now became louder and louder on 
our right, and seemed to proceed 
from a point even a little to the 
rear of the place we occupied. 


Annoyed at my continued remon- 
strances, Stuart at last said—‘ Ma- 
jor, I am quite sure those shots 
come from cur own men, who are 
firing at far too great a range; ride 
over there at once and order them 
to reserve their ammunition until 
they can see the whites of the Yan- 
kees’ eyes.” I knew very well that 
it was rushing into a wasp’s nest, 
but orders were to be obeyed, and, 
making my way as quickly as the 
nature of the ground would admit, 
I proceeded to the scene of action 
iving my orders in a loud voice.as 

heard several men breaking down 
the tangled thicket near at hand. 
In a moment the bushes before me 
parted, and a Yankee, as blue as 
ever I saw one, emerged from them. 
At the same instant a bullet tore 
the bark from a tree behind me at 
a very few inches from my head, 
and several other tirailleurs made 
their appearance; and I had just 
time to turn my horse and gallop 
back to General Stuart, who now 
fully credited my report, and made 
off with me as fast as our chargers 
could carry us over the rocky sur- 
face of the mountain. The Yan- 
kees, knowing very well that there 
was a noble game afoot, now ad- 
vanced their whole line at a run, 
and with loud cries of encourage- 
ment, towards an open space over 
which we must ride, and where a 
shower of bullets fell around us, 
fortunately without touching a rider 
or a horse. 

The order for our general retreat 
was now given, and executed at a 
quick trot. I expected every mo- 
ment to hear the roar of the Yankee 
artillery, which from the heights 
behind us must have inflicted very 
serious loss upon our column, but 
General Hampton, with admirable 
foresight, had so well barricaded 
the roads that we were out of range 
before they had gained our former 
position. 

It was now two o'clock in the 
afternoon, and as the fighting had 
commenced at four in the morning, 
we had for ten hours, with a few 
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thousand horse and ten piecés of 
artillery, resisted the advance of the 
whole Federal Army, with consider- 
able damage to them and little to 
ourselves, 

Near Middletown we took a new 
ea The Ist North Carolina 

iment, under Colonel Baker, 
and two pieces of artillery, were 
placed in front of the village, the 
other regiments and guns on the 
opposite side, behind a little stream 
known as Kittochtan Oreek. The 
covered wooden bridge which span- 
ned the stream was prepared with 
combustibles for destruction. Gen- 
eral Stuart and myself rode for- 
ward a short distance in the direc- 
tion of the enemy, whom we saw 
winding down from the mountain 
and stretching out over the plain in 
a mighty moving mass of blue. 

The fight was soon recommenced. 
The thunder of cannon roared in- 
cessantly, and as the enemy’s guns 
had now the advantage of more fa- 
vourable positions, which admitted 
of their being effectively employed 
in yet greater number, we suffered 
severely from their fire, At the 
game time the wings of the Yankee 
army, thrown rapidly forward, over- 
lapped us on either flank, and our 
brave North Carolinians were thus 
subjected to a most destructive cross- 
fire before General Stuart gave the 
order for retreat, which, in con- 
sequence of the murderous tempest 
of shot and shell that raged around 
them, was not conducted in a very 
orderly manner. 

In my judgment our admirable 
General here betrayed a fault which 
was one of the few he had as a cav- 
alry leader; and the repetition of 
the error on several occasions, at 
later periods of the war, did us ma- 
terial damage. His own personal 
gallantry would not permit him 
to abandon the field and retreat, 
even when sound military prudence 
made this clearly advisable. There 
was no necessity whatever, here, 
for the safety of the main body, to 
sacrifice a smaller command, for we 
might have withdrawn with honour 
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long before the enemy’s fire had so 
cruelly thinned our ranks. 

I was one of the last horsemen 
that galloped through the town, 
and had a painfully accurate sight 
of the confusion and destruction 
that attended the retreat. The 
Yankee artillery threw a withering 
hail of shells along the main street 
of Middletown, from every bye 
street whistled the bullets of t 
sharpshooters, in our rear thunder- 
ed the attack of the pursuing cav- 
alry, while from the houses the 
Unionists fired at us with buck- 
shot and small-shot, and many 
fallen horses and riders impeded 
the road. The panic reached its 
height when we arrived at the 
bridge and found it blazing, through 
the premature execution of his 
orders by the officer in charge. 
Many of our horsemen leaped into 
the rapid stream and gained the 
opposite bank by swimming. For 
myself, with many of my com- 
panions-in-arms, I foreed my horse 
through fire and smoke across the 
burning bridge, which, very soon 
after we had passed over it, fell 
with a loud crash into the water. 

The hotly pursuing enemy were 
now received upon the opposite 
bank with a deadly fire from our 
well- posted sharpshooters, and 
showers of canister from our artil- 
lery, which brought them to a stop ; 
and after a heavy cannonade that 
lasted for more than an hour, we 
continued our retreat quietly to- 
wards the South Mountain, in the 
direction of Boonsboro’. The Fed- 
eral cavalry managed the crossing 
of the Kittochtan with commend- 
able expedition, and were soon 
again on our tracks, but the two 
pieces detached to our rear-guard 
kept them at a respectful distance 
by occasional discharges of grape 
and canister. 

We reached the part of the South 
Mountain, known as _ Bradlock’s 
Gap, in the evening, and, just as 
we were taking another new posi- 
tion, were relieved by our we 
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engaged with the enemy in ‘a seri- 
ous conflict. The foremost brigade 
of troops that relieved us was com- 
manded by a dear friend of mine, 
General Samuel Garland, whom I 
met riding to the front, in buoyant 
spirits and confident of success, Ten 
minutes later he fell a corpse while 
trying to rally his men, who had 
momentarily given way at the first 
assault of theenemy. He was killed 
instantly, a bullet having pierced his 
brain. 

Hampton, with his brigade, was 
now sent in the direction of Har- 
per’s Ferry, and had several en- 
counters on the way with the 


Federal cavalry, against which the 
Georgia regiment of his command 
made a most brilliant and successful 
charge near the little town of Bur- 
kettsville, led by the gallant Lieute- 
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nant-Colonel Young, who was unfor- 
tunately wounded. ; 

General Stuart and his staff rode 
to Boonsboro’, which we reached at 
nightfall, and where we rejoined a 
portion of FitzLee’s brigade. Here 
we were greatly distressed at learn- 
ing that the leader of our horse- 
artillery, Major Pelham, who had 
marched with FitzLee, had been 
cut off, and was a prisoner in the 
enemy’s hands, e turned up, 
however, the next morning, having 
cut his way through the Yankee 
lines, and saved himself by his 
never-failing coolness and intre- 
pidity. 

Our headquarters were established 
near Boonsboro’, and we were glad 
enough to rest our weary limbs and 
exhausted horses after the fatiguing 
work of the day. 


MARCH TO HARPER'S FERRY—FIGHT AT CRAMPTON’S GAP. 


We moved on the 14th, making 
an early start, in the direction of 
Harper’s Ferry, to reunite with 
Hampton’s and Robertson’s bri- 
gades, the latter of which had been 
already two days on the march for 
that point. 

Harper's Ferry is a stronghold 
of no little importance, most pic- 
turesquely situated on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac, just where 
this: noble river receives the bright 
waters of its tributary, the Shenan- 
doah, and, augmented in volume 
thereby, breakg through the -Blue 
Ridge. Here the United States 
Government had, many years before 
the war, established a very large 
arsenal and manufactory of small- 
arms. The Baltimore and Qhio 
Railway runs along the Potomac 
eet the place, crossing from the 

aryland to the Virginia bank at 
the immediate point of confluence 
of the two rivers; and a railway, 
connecting Harper’s Ferry with 

inchester, skirts the margin of 
the Shenandoah, and reaches its 
terminus at the extensive wayside 
Station of the great line of commu- 


nication between the Chesapeake 
and the Ohio. Around the work- 
shops of the arsenal and the sheds 
of the railways a little town had 
grown up, built partly upon @ nar- 
row tract of level ground but little 
elevated above the rocky bed of 
the Potomac, and partly upon @ 
lofty hill looking down upon either 
stream. This eminence is_ itself 
commanded on the Maryland side 
by the towering cliffs of the Blue 
Ridge known as the Maryland 
Heights, a position which had been 
strongly fortified, for the obvious 
reason that whoever became master 
of it might with little difficulty ob- 
tain possession of Harper’s Ferry and 
all that it contained, 

Jackson, after leaving Frederick 
with his corps, had crossed the Po- 
tomac with a large portion of it, 
and closely invested this strong- 
hold, with its garrison of ne. 
13,000 men, on three sides, A divi- 
sion of Longstreet’s corps, under 
M‘Laws, had been sent to attack 
and shut it up on the Maryland 
side, gad now occupied the fertile 
tract of country which is enclosed. 
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y the continuation of the Maryland 
eights and the South Mountain 
spur of the Blue Ridge. The two 
ranges run nearly parallel for a little 
distance from the river, with an in- 
tervening space of about two miles 
in breadth, but the South Mountain 
branches off in the neighbourhood of 
Boonsboro’, forming what is called 
the “ Pleasant Valley.” 

At Boonsboro’, General Lee found 
himself, with the remaining portion 
of his army under Longstreet, con- 
fronting the bulk of the army of 
MClellan, which was rapidly ad- 
vancing to the succour of Harper’s 
Ferry. The passes over the South 
Mountain were all held by us, and 
were easily defensible. | Géneral 
Stuart had orders with two of his 
brigades to unite with M‘Laws, and 
to reconnoitre and watch the enemy’s 
movements, the other brigade, Fitz- 
Lee’s, having been detached from 
his command to the corps of Long- 
street, 

We reached Pleasant Valley in 
the afternoon, and our cavalry en- 
camping there, General Stuart and 
I rode over to the headquarters of 
Brigadier-General Pryor, who com- 
manded the left wing of M‘Laws’s 
division nearest to Harper’s Ferry. 
General Pryor was just starting on 
a little reconnaissance, and we very 
readily accepted his invitation to 
bear him company. A proper de- 
gree of caution compelled us to go 
on foot. Creeping through the tall 
grass, we climbed the mountain 
occupied by our farthest outpost, 
from the summit of which we had 
an unobstructed view of the whole 
fortification. We could see the stir 
and bustle within the walls, mark 
the steps of each man, and even 
count the pieces of artillery. The 
look-out from this lofty perch 
would well have rewarded the toil 
of the ascent in the inactive time 
of peace; but the preparation and 
excitement of war, upon whose busy 
scenes we gazed in the distance, 
now combined with nature in her 


grandest mood to make the sight 
‘magnificent. 
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At a later hour of the evening 
Stuart rode off to the headquarters 
of General M‘Laws, leaving me to 
await his return as General Pryor’s 
guest at dinner. Among General 
Pryor’s orderlies there was a hand- 
some young fellow of about four- 
teen years of age that greatly inte- 
rested me. He was a midshipman 
in the navy, who, making a visit to 
our lines at this exciting period, had 
volunteered his services, and had 
behaved on several occasions, as I 
was informed, with great gallantry, 
He was now galloping about on a 
little pony, and seemed highly elat- 
ed with his temporary position. Two 
days afterwards the brave boy was 
killed in the battle of Sharpsburg 
(Antietam). 

About dusk we were joined 
again by General Stuart, and I was 
just about to ride away with him 
to select a convenient spot for our 
night’s rest, when the thunder of 
cannon, which had been sounding 
all the evening from M‘Laws’s right, 
grew fiercer and fiercer ; and an or- 
derly galloped up to us at full 
speed, reporting in a very excited 
manner that the enemy had re- 
pulsed our troops at Crampton’s 
Gap, one of the passes of the 
South Mountain, broken through 
our lines, and already thrown se- 
veral thousand men into the valley, 
thus cutting us off completely from 
Longs'reet’s corps. We started im- 
mediately, as fast as our horses 
could carry us, for the point where 
the disaster had oecurred. In a 
very short time we were called up- 
on to witness a scene of the most 
mortifying panic and confusion. 
Hundreds of soldiers, many of 
them wounded, were arriving in 
disorderly array from the fight, 
while guns and caissons, huddled 
together with waggons and ambu- 
lances, moving towards the rear, 
blocked up the road. We at once 
posted a strong guard along the 
road, with orders to arrest every 
man who was not too badly hurt to 
renew the conflict, and, taking the 
artillery with us, continued our 
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ride. After about an hour’s pro- 

ess we reached the spot, where 
seal C., a ci-devant politician 
and agriculturist, who had com- 
manded the troops at Orampton’s 
Gap, was vainly endeavouring to 
rally the remainder of his brigade. 
The poor General was in a state of 
the -saddest excitement and disgust 
at the conduct of his men. As soon 
as he recognised us in the dusk of 
the evening, he cried out in heart- 
broken accents of alarm and de- 
spair, “Dismount, gentlemen, dis- 
mount, if your lives are dear to 
you! the enemy is within fi‘ty 
yards of us; I am expecting their 
attack every moment; oh! my dear 
Stuart, that I should live to expe- 
rience such a disaster! what can be 
done? what can save us?” Gene- 
ral Stuart did his best to comfort 
and encourage his  disconsolate 
friend, assisted him in rallying his 
scattered troops, and quickly placed 
in position all the artillery. Then 
turning to me, he said, “ Major, I 
don’t believe the Yankees are so 
near at hand, but we must be cer- 
tain about it; take two couriers 
with you, and find out at once 
where the enemy is.” My General 
was very fond of sending me on 
those ticklish expeditions, and 
much as I appreciated the honour 
thus paid me, I did not feel greatly 
obliged to him on this particular 
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oceasion, as I rode forward into 
the darkness, feeling that I should 
run a narrow chance of being shot 
by our men on my return, if, in- 
deed, I escaped the bullets of the 
Yankees. Cautiously I proceeded, 
fifty yards, a hundred, two hun- 
dred yards,—everything quiet; not 
a trace of the enemy: at last, after 
atide of more than a mile, I dis- 
covered the long lines of the Fe- 
deral camp-fires, where Messieurs 
the Yankees had halted, and were 
busily employed in cooking supper; 
and at sixty yards’ distance I could 
see in the road a we? icket, 
clearly defined against the glare of 
the fires, horse and trooper, who 
seemed to have no idea of our ap- 
proach. Leaving the hostile sen- 
tinel undisturbed, we rode quietly 
back to our lines, where the Gené- 
rals awaited my return with the 
greatest interest and anxiety. In 
the mean time General M’Lays had 
arrived with reinforcements, our 
line of battle was formed, and se- 
veral batteries in favourable posi- 
tion were ready for action. As it 
was evident, however, that the 
enemy did not intend making any 
further forward movement until 
the next day, General Stuart and 
I soon galloped back to our ca- 
valry, with whom we bivouacked 
during the remaining hours of the 
night, 


. 


EXCITING TIME IN PLEASANT VALLEY—SURRENDER OF HARPER'S FERRY— 
MARCH TO SHARPSBURG, 


The air was sultry when at day- 
break of the 15th of September we 
marched towards the front, with 
hearts oppressed by the uncertainty 
of the events of the next few hours. 
Our position was indeed a perilous 
one; shut up in a narrow g:rge, 
the garrison of Harper’s Ferry, 
13,000 strong (which, should Jack- 
son fail in his siege, a matter to be 
decided before sunset, would inevit- 
ably fall upon us), in our. rear; an 
enemy vastly superior in numbers 
on our front, we must gain the 


doubtful victory or perish in Plea- 
sant Valley, the very name of which 
might mock our ruin." Every man 
felt this, and our lines, generally 
hopeful and cheery before an engage- 
ment, looked glum and desperately 
resolute to-day. The heavy silence 
of the march was broken only by 
the measured tramp of the column, 
the rumbling of the artillery-wag- 
gons, and the booming of the heav 

guns from Harper’s Ferry, whic 

reverberated like rolling thunder 
through the surrounding mountains. 
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General Stuart, who moved with 
the cavalry to the extreme left, or- 
dered me to remain and establish 
myself with twelve of our couriers 
on an elevation near our centre, 
from this point to reconnoitre the 
enemy’s movements as much as 
possible, and to send him informa- 
tion about them every five minutes. 
About 10 o’clock the Federals com- 
menced to move, their cavalry 
skirmishers advanced, and the lines 
of their infantry tirailleurs came in 
sight. The decisive moment had 
arrived, and every hand closed 
more firmly round its accustomed 
weapon. Already shots began to 
be exchanged, when suddenly a 
ery of joy, louder than the roar of 
cannon, commenced by our reserves 
and answered from one end of our 
lines to the other, brought delight 
to our hearts and carried despair to 
the foe, whose insolent advance it 
brought quickly to a halt—Har- 

4 erry has surrendered to Jack- 
son ’ 


In a few moments an offi- 
cer galloping towards us, his horse 


covered with foam and reeking 
with sweat, brought the official 
intelligence, which, passing from 
mouth to mouth with the rapidity 
of the wind, had already reached 
us by rumour. I at once sent a 
courier with the inf.rmation to 
Stuart, and I had no occasion to 
enjoin upon him celerity in his 
movements. The faithful fellow 
speedily returned, and with features 
lighted up by intense gratification, 
said to me, “ Major, that was the 
quickest and the happiest ride of my 
life.” 

The enemy seemed completely 
paralysed Wy the shouts of our 
troops, and as we soon received re- 
inforcements from Jackson’s corps, 
and began to assume the offensive, 
they retreated rapidly along the road 
by which they had advanced, 

Stuart now came back to us, and 
was so delighted that he threw his 
arms round my neck and said, “ My 
dear Von, is not this glorious? you 
_ must immediately gallop over with 
me to congratulate old Stonewall 
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on his splendid success.” Captain 
Farley, Captain Blackford, and 
Lieutenant Dabney joined us, and 
after a short and rapid ride we 
reached the magnificent scene of 
our magnificent victory, jyst in 
time to witness the formal cere- 
mony of the surrender of the garri- 
son, a sight which was certainly 
one of the grandest I ever saw in 
my life. 

From what I have already said of 
Harper’s Ferry, the reader who has 
never visited the spot may have 
learned that in regard to natural 
beauty it is exceeded by few locali- 
ties on the surface of the globe, 
From the bed of the two rivers 
which here mingle their sparkling 
currents, the mountains rise preci- 
pitously to the height of several 
thousand feet. Within the fortifi- 
cations is an extensive plateau, from 
which these bold headlands are seen 
in all their magnitude and majesty. 
Here the entire garrison of 13,000 
men was drawn up in imposing 
lines, presenting, with their well- 
kept equipments, their new uni- 
forms and beautiful banners, a strik- 
ing contrast to Jackson’s gaunt and 
ragged soldiers, who formed oppo- 
site to them, and whose tattered 
garments and weather-beaten fea- 
tures showed only too plainly the 
hardships they had undergone. To 
the long roll of the drums, the two 
armies came to a “present arms,” 
and then the Federal troops laid 
down their standards and weapons, 
which were at once taken possession 
of by our men. 

The spoils captured at Harper's 
Ferry were enormous. Besides this 
large number of prisoners, there fell 
into our hands 70 pieces of artillery, 
about 30,000 small arms, and an 
immense quantity of ammunition, 
te pe. tents, waggons, ambu- 
ances, machinery in machine-shops, 
horses and mules, 

Colonel Miles, the commanding 
officer at Harper’s Ferry, a short 
time before the surrender, had lost 
both his legs by a cannon-ball, and 
died soon after sustaining this se- 
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vere injury. A strong regiment of 
cavalry, numbering about 1100 men, 
had made good its escape the. pre- 
vious night by a road along the 
river bank, very little known, which 
M‘Laws, against Stuart’s urgent 
advice, had neglected to picket. 

General Jackson appeared quite 
satisfied with his success, but when 
I congratulated him upon it, he 
said, “Ah, this is all very well, 
Major, but we have yet much hard 
work before us.” And indeed we 
had. That same evening the troops 
were again on the march to Sharps- 
burg, where General Lee was rapidly 
concentrating his army, and where 
a great decisive battle was expected 
to be fought during the next twenty- 
four hours. 

We had yet to learn the extent of 
the misfortune of the escape of the 
cavalry regiment the night before the 
surrender. During the night, under 
its bold leader, Colonel Davis, it came 
accidentally in contact with Long- 
street’s ordnance trains, capturing 
and destroying a great number of the 
waggons and stampeding the whole 
of the teams. 

Riding over the plateau from 
point to point, I witnessed a ridi- 
culous scene, which came very near 
ae tragical to a Yankee officer. 

ackson had granted to the officers 

of the garrison permission to retain 
their side-arms and horses. Some 
of our men, ignorant of this fact, 
had just surrounded a Federal cxp- 
tain, summoning him to dismount 
and give up his arms. The captain, 
highly offended, had drawn his re- 
volver from the holster, declaring, 
in a very excited manner, that he 
would kill anybody that approached 
him. He did not know with whom 
he had to deal, and did not see the 
uplifted musket of a wild-looking 
fellow from a Mississippi regiment 
who was just about to shoot him 
down. Fortunately I arrived just 
in time to save him by explaining 
to the soldiers the mistake they had 
committed. 

What with riding abcut the for- 
tifications and looking at this and 
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that object of interest, the day wore 
quickly away, and it was five o’clock 
in the afternoon when I fell in with 
Captain Blackford and Lieutenant 
Dabney and some of our couriers, 
who told me that General Stuart 
had gone off some hours before with 
Hampton’s and Robertson’s brigades, 
proceeding along the tow-path of the 
canal on the Maryland side of the 
river, to Sharpsburg, leaving orders 
for us to join him there during the 
night. , 
e started immediately, taking 
the shorter and more agreeable 
route on the Virginia side to Shep- 
herdstown, where the river might be 
easily forded, and from which place 
our point of destination was only a 
few miles distant. We reached the 
ford after nightfall, and the scene 
there presented to the eye was wild- 
ly beautiful beyond description. On 
either bank of the noble stream, 
here half a mile in width, had bi- 
vouacked the troops of Jackson’s 
corps, whose thousands of camp- 
fires were reflected in the water, and 
threw a bright glare over the fan- 
tastic figures of the soldiers, bring- 
ing also into strange and vivid re- 
lief the gigantic trees that edged 
the shore, with their swaying fo- 
liage and their gracefully pensive 
vines. In the ruins of a large mill 
which had belonged to a friend of 
mine, Col. A. R. Boteler, and which 
had been burned by — pe a 
Mississippi regiment had taken up 
its oaune, = I could not help 
being reminded by the wild-looking 
long-bearded men, with their slouch 
hats, their blankets thrown over 
their shoulders, and their polished 
arms glittering in the red glow of 
the bivouac-fire, of the rude robber 
and gipsey of the olden time. 

We managed the fording of the 
Potomac without trouble or delay, 
and arrived late in the night at the 
little town of Sharpsburg. General 
Stuart had fixed his headquarters 
at the house of Dr. G., where we 
stretched our weary limbs on the 
floor of the entrance-hall, using our 
saddles for pillows. 
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16th September. — General Lee 
was now in readiness to meet the 
mighty Federal host. Longstreet 
having retreated from Boonsboro’, 
where his corps had a severe engage- 
ment with the enemy’s advance, to- 
wards Sharpsburg, had there united 
with Jackson’s troops, which had 
come down during the night from 
Harper’s Ferry; and our army was 
in line of battle on'the morning of 
the 16th, about half a mile in front 
of the town towards Antietam 
Creek, the right wing extending 
about a mile in a north-easterly 
direction, the extreme left resting 
on the Potomac. M'‘Clellan, moving 
forwards from Boonsboro’, was still 
on the opposite side of the creek, 
but his attempt to cross and the 
consequent battle were hourly ex- 
pected. A mistake has been made 
here by several writers who had 
not the advantage of taking part in 
the events they describe, in stating 
that none of Jackson's forces had 
effected a junction with Lee before 
the battle of Antietam. Our great 
leader had been too cautious to 
neglect the concentration of his 
troops, which had been partially 
accomplished by forced marches, 
A portion of Jackson’s corps had, 
indeed, been left by the main body 
at Harper’s Ferry, but they arrived 
on the field the night preceding 
the general engagement. ‘Laws’s 
division, which had also remained 
behind, did not join in the conflict, 
by reason of the slowness of its 
commander, until the latter part of 
the day. 

General Stuart started on the 
morning of the 16th, the day before 
the great battle, with a part of his 
cavalry, on a reconnaissance up the 
Potomac, leaving me with ten of 
our couriers at headquarters, with 
orders to receive and open all re- 
= and despatches addressed to 

im, and to forward any important 
information to Generals Lee, Jack- 
son, and Longstreet.: 


Sharpsburg is a pretty little vil- 
lage of perhaps two thousand in- 
habitants. It presented, during 
these memorable September days, 
a busy scene of military life. Wag- 
gon-trains blockaded its streets, ar- 
tillery rattled over its pavements, 
orderlies were riding up and down 
at full speed. The house of Dr. G., 
one of the largest in the place, was 
situated just opposite the principal 
church, and was still occupied by 
his hospitable family, who awaited 
with an_ indifference peculiarly 
American the momentous events 
that were so close upon them. 
About 11 a.m., the enemy began to 
throw shells into the town, which, 
being aimed at the church steeple, 
fell all around their dwelling in 
such perilous proximity that I felt 
it my duty to order the ladies into 
the cellar as the safest place of 
refuge. This order they obeyed, 
but, impelled by feminine curiosity, 
they were running up stairs every 
five minutes to witness the effect of 
the cannonade. I had frequent oc- 
casion during the war to observe 
how much stronger is curiosity with 
women than the fear of danger. 
Accordingly, while the fire was 
every moment growing hotter, it 
was not long before the whole of 
Dr. G.’s family were again assembled 
in the room I occupikd. All at 
once, while they were looking out 
of the windows at some wound- 
ed men carried by, a shell fell 
with a terrific crash through the 
top of the building, and sent them 
in precipitate flight to the secu- 
rity of the vaults. About noon 
ths bombardment became really 
appalling, and the explosion of the 
innumerable projectiles stunned the 
ear. Still deeming it obligatory on 
me to remain at my post, I was 
seated on the sofa engaged in writ- 
ing in my journal, when a shell, 
piercing the wall of the room a few 
feet above my head, covered me 
with the debris, and exploding, 
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scattered the furniture in every di- 
rection. At the same moment 
another missile entering the upper 

of the house, and passing di- 
rectly through, burst in the court- 
yard, killing one of our horses, and 
rendering the others frantic with 
terror. Now regarding further ex- 
posure of my own life and the lives 
of my couriers as unnecessary, I 
gave orders for our immediate de- 
parture. It was not easy, amid the 
blinding dust and smoke out of 
doors, to find my horse, nor, after 
I had found him, to get into the 
saddle, so furiously did he rear and 
plunge, as if fully conscious of the 
danger of his situation. 

In the street there was the great- 
est confusion. Dead and wounded 
men and horses lay about in every 
direction, in the midst of waggons 
and ambulances overturned in the 
hurry and anxiety of everybedy to 
get out of the village, where cannon- 
balls whizzed incessantly through 
the air, and pieces of bursting 
shells, splinters of wood, and scat- 
tered fragments of brick were 
whirled about in the dense cloud 
of powder-smoke that enveloped all 
things. 

After an exciting ride of a quarter 
of an hour, during which my nerves 
were strained to the utmost, I gained 


an eminence beyond the town, and 
was exceedingly happy to find that 
my followers, one and all, had, like 
myself, escaped death as by a 
miracle. My horse had been the 
only sufferer, A piece of shell had 
struck him on the right hind leg, 
and he went lame and bleeding. 

Everybody was under the impres- 
sion that this bombardment was 
the signal for a general battle; but 
after the batteries all along the lines 
had been engaged in’a spirited ar- 
tillery duel, and on our right even 
the roll of musketry had been heard 
for some time, the din of conflict 
gave way to a dull, drowsy. silence, 
interrupted only at intervals by 
a random cannon-shot booming 
through the hot evening air. 

With great difficulty I at last 
found General Stuart, late in the 
evening, at the headquarters of 
General Lee. He appointed to 
meet Captain Blackford and myself 
in an hour’s time, at a church about 
two miles from Sharpsburg, to 
which place of rendezvous we re- 
paired; but the General came not. 
Having waited long for him, we 
finally rode off a short distance, and 
made our bivouac for the night on 
some stacks of straw, which seemed 
to offer us the most comfortable spot 
for repose. 


THE BATTLE OF SHARPSBURG OR ANTIETAM. 


17th September.— We obtained 
but little sleep. . Occasional shots 
were fired all night in our neigh- 
bourhood. To add to our discom- 
fort, a fine drizzling rain, which 
began to fall about daybreak, wet 
us to the skin, and, chilled as we 
were, we had no breakfast to rein- 
vigorate us for the field. In the 
morning we discovered General 
Stuart, who had. bivouacked quite 
near us, and, at his request, I rode 
with him along our line of battle, 
which was stretched out, nearly 
four miles in length, over several of 
the little hills so frequent in this 
rolling country, and sheltered from 


the enemy’s view by many patches 
of wood and extensive corn-fields. 
The strength of Lee’s army was 
always over-estimated throughout 
the war, but more so at Sharpsburg 
than in any other great battle that 
he fought. I have it from our great 
commander’s own lips that he had 
less than forty thousand men with 
him in the conflict, and as M‘Laws’s 
division, numbering 7000 men, and 
some other small detached bodies 
of troops, did not join in the action 
until a late period of the day, he 
commenced this tremendous struggle 
with not more than 30,000 men, 
the Federal army, according to 
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General M‘Clellan’s own statement, 
amounting to not less than 90,000. 
Our ,force had been greatly reduced 
by the continuous fighting of the 
campaign, by the long and weari- 
some marches it had made, and the 
cruel hardships it had undergone. 
From these several causes it had 
happened that a great multitude of 
stragglers were left behind on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac, of 
whom thousands had been collected 
together in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Leesburgh alone. 

I could not help expressing to 
General Stuart, as we passed the 
thin lines of our ragged, weather- 
beaten soldiers, many of them with- 
out shoes, that I did not think our 
army equal to the impending con- 
test, and that I felt great anxiety as 
to the result; but he was in good 
hope, and said, with his accustomed 
cheerfulness, “I am confident that, 
with God’s assistance and good fight- 
ing, we shall whip these Yankees 
badly enough.” 

Jackson commanded our left 
wing, General Lee himself had 
taken charge of the centre, and 
Longstreet commanded the right. 
Of our cavalry, Robertson’s brigade, 
under Colonel’ Munford, was de- 
tached to the extreme right, Fitz- 
Lee’s and Hampton’s were held in 
reserve on the extreme left, which, 
as before stated, rested on the Poto- 
mac. 

The fighting commenced soon 
after daybreak, and was raging in 
full fury on the left with Jackson’s 
corps at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing. From the nature of the ground, 
our cavalry could. take but little 
part in the active operations of the 
day, but the indefatigable Stuart, 
always eager to be at the place of 
most imminent danger, had obtained 
from Jackson, who had unbounded 
confidence in him, the charge of the 
left wing of his corps, and having 
concentrated there about twenty- 
five pieces of cannon, consisting 
principally of our horse-artillery, 
pressed boldly forward with his 
guns, and, by a most effective flank 
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fire, did great damage to the enemy. 
The Yankees soon responded fierce- 
ly to this cannonade, und with such 
terrible effect that I was in constant 
anxiety for the life of my general, 
who was always where the carnage 
was greatest, and at whose side two 
of our best couriers had already 
been killed. 

The enemy concentrated the whole 
weight of his attack upon Jackson’s 
centre, which for a time gave way, 
and was driven back through a large 
patch of forest that had been gal- 
lantly defended. But the grim 
Stonewall soon rallied his men, 
and, having been reinforced, drove 
back the Yankees in his turn for 
several miles with great slaughter. 

About mid-day I was sent by Gen- 
eral Stuart to our cavalry with orders 
that they should press forward, in 
corresponding movement with the 
infantry, up the bank of the Poto- 
mac. At the moment of passing 
the 3d Virginia Cavalry, as I was 
exchanging some friendly words 
with its gallant commander, Colo- 
nel Thornton, a piece of a sheil tore 
off his left arm very near to the’ 
shoulder, from which wound he 
died in great agony a few hours 
afterwards. 

By the time I had returned to 
my general, the fighting in Jack- 
son’s front had ceased a little, and 
both.:the combatants seemed to 
be taking breath after the terrible 
struggle that had been maintained 
with such resolution for hours; 
but on our right, where up to this 
moment all had been comparatively 
quiet, the firing grew louder and 
more continuous. Longstreet, hard 
pressed by the superior numbers 
of the enemy, had been giving way 
slowly, but defending the ground, 
like a wounded lion, foot by foot, 
until, receiving reinforcements at the 
outskirts of eee he recover- 
ed his lost ground after a severe and 
sanguinary combat. 

The little town of Sharpsburg 
was unfortunately set on fire by 
the Federal shells, and a portion of 
it utterly destroyed; and through- 
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out the evening the sky was redden- 
ed by the glare of the conflagration. 

Our centre was much less engaged 
than the two wings, and the fighting 
there consisted mainly in a terrible 
cannonade, during which our guns, 
advantageously posted, poured a 
most destructive fire into the enemy’s 
ranks. 

In Jackson’s front, the conflict was 
only moderately renewed during the 
later part of the day, and was car- 
ried on principally with artillery. 
Here, and elsewhere along the lines, 
all was going on so favourably for 
our arms, that we might well claim 
to be the victors when the sunset 
streamed over the ensanguined field, 
and the rapidly-following darkness 

ut an end to the fearful strife. 
very inch of the ground lost by 
Longstreet at noon had been reco- 
vered. Our centre had greatly 
gained ground. On our left the 
enemy had been pushed back for 
nearly two miles. And we remained 
masters of the entire field of battle 
covered with the enemy’s dead and 
wounded. 

The victory would certainly have 
been more complete, had not Gene- 
ral M‘Laws failed to obey orders 
in bringing his division of nearly 
7000 men earlier into the fight, and 
by the tardiness of his movements 
to a considerable extent thwarted 
the combinations of his commander- 
in-chief. Our troops fought better 
than ever on this glorious day, and 
it was astonishing to see men with- 
out shoes, whose lacerated feet often 
stained their path with blood, limp- 
ing to the front to conquer or fall 
with their comrades, 

The spoils of the victory were 
not great. 
guns were taken. As for our loss, 
it had indeed been heavy, amount- 
ing to not less than 2000 killed 
and 6000 wounded; including 
among the former, two general 
Officers, Generals Branch and 
Starke. The Federals having 
been the assailants, their loss was 
yet more severe, reaching the ter- 
rible aggregate of 12,000 dead or 
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disabled men. Their sacrifice of 
officers had been serious. Gene- 
rals Mansfield and Reno were 
killed, and twelve other generals 
were among the wounded. Late 
in the evening, I received orders 
from General Stuart to take with 
me a regiment of infantry and 
some squadrons of cavalry, and 
establish a double line of pickets 
on our extreme left, along the mar- 
gin of the Potomac, there to re- 
connoitre the position of the 
enemy, and await the arrival of 
fresh troops to relieve my com- 
mand, upon whose coming I was 
to follow him to Sharpsburg. The 
night was far advanced when a bri- 
gade of infantry took the place of 
my weary soldiers, who had fought 
all day, and the “small hours” had 
succeeded when with two of my 
couriers I entered the village. 

It was a sad spectacle of death 
and destruction, as seen by the 
light of the yet glowing embers of 
its habitations, the greater number 
of which had been swept away by 
the flames. The unburied corpses 
of men and horses lay on every 
hand in the streets, while helpless 
women and children, who had lost 
their homesteads, were moving 
about amid the smouldering ruins 
seeking shelter for the night. The 
mansion of Dr. G., after having 
been completely riddled by — 
had been consumed; but a smal 
summer-house in the garden had 
escaped injury, and here the family 
found a temporary refuge. 
Doctor himself was quite calm and 
composed. He congratulated me on 
my escape, and said that he de 
rived consolation from the hope 
that we should whip the Yankees 
as badly the next day as we had 
done already. 

As usual, General Stuart, having 
once separated himself from his 
aides, was not to be found, so for 
the remainder of the night I rested 
with my couriers in a small cow- 
stable, on the top of which we were 
fortunate enough to discover some 
hay for the horses. 
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DAY AFTER THE BATTLE, AND RECROSSING THE POTOMAC. 


Several shots fired im rapid suc- 
cession about daylight, very near 
to our little dormitory, roused us 
from sleep with the idea that the 
fighting had been renewed in the 
streets of the village; but, on going 
out of the cow-stable, I found, to 
my surprise and relief, that they 
came from some of our men, who 
were amusing themselves with 
shooting the pigs and chickens, 
which, rendered homeless by the 
fire, were wandering about in a 
distracted condition. ‘Poor little 
things,” said our troopers, with a 
dry sort of humour, “they have 
nowhere to go, and we ought to 
take care of them.” Already, at 
several points among the ruins of 
the houses, commodious sheds had 
been hastily erected, and the sa- 
voury smell of roast meat, wafted to 
me on the fresh air of the morning, 
brought very forcibly to my mind 
and stomach the indisputable and 
melancholy fact that for more than 
forty-eight hours I had been wholiy 
without food. This was indeed the 
case with the greater portion of our 
army, which, for several days pre- 
ceding the battle, had been living 
on green apples and ears of Indian- 
corn picked up on the rozdside and 
roasted. Nevertheless, I felt ob- 
liged to rebuke a Texan, who, only 
a few steps from me, had just 
rolled over, by a capital shot, a 
porker galloping acroms the street 
at sixty yards distance, for his wan- 
ton disregard of the rights of pro- 

rty. With a look of utter aston- 

ment, he turned to me, and asked, 
“Major, did you have anything to 
eat yesterday ?” and, upon my an- 
swering in the negative, said, “Then 
ou know what it is to be hungry ; 
haven't tasted a morsel for several 
days.” I had nothing more to say, 
and mounting my horse, I rode for- 
ward to the front, where our army, 
in line of battle, was siete 
expecting the renewed attack of the 
enemy. 


I found General Stuart much 
sooner than I had hoped for, on 
our left flank, and at his request 
rode with him over the battle-field 
to reconnoitre the enemy’s lines, 
It was a sickening sight. None of 
the corpses had yet been buried 
and in Jackson’s front the Federal 
dead lay around in great numbers, 
while many wounded men still re- 
mained untended in their agony 
in out-of-the-way spots of the 
woods and corn-fields. The outposts 
of the two armies were separated 
from each other by only a few hun- 
dred yards, and frequent shots were 
exchanged between them whenever 
an enterprising fellow went forward 
to pick up a gun or strip a dead 
body upon the intermediate ground. 
After having completed our recon- 
naissance, and when several Yan- 
kee sharpshooters had rewarded our 
curiosity with the whizzing of their 
bullets, we proceeded towards the 
point where Jackson was supposed 
to be, and found old Stonewall, 
near a battery of twenty-five guns 
stretched out along a fence, an 
enjoying the luxury of a cup of 
coffee, quite hot, which his trusty 
servant had prepared from the con- 
tents of a Yankee haversack, and of 
which we were kindly invited to 
partake. 

General Lee sooa arrived upon 
the spot, and leaving these three 
great men to their council of war, 
I moved off a short distance, and, 
throwing myself at full length upon 
the soft turf, gave way to deep 
reverie. I had heard much and 
read much, in my own German and 
elsewhere, of the presentiment of 
approaching death, and had often 
speculated upon the matter, its 
verity, and the mental and physical 
conditions that might superinduce 
it, &c.; but this morning I was 
taken hold of, rather than op- 
pressed, by the conviction that I 
should be killed before night in 
the coming battle, and I should 
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have regarded any one as a profane 
sceptic who had tried to argue me 
out of it, and prove the foreboding 
nonsensical upou philosophical prin- 
ciples. Whether the famished state 
of my body, or the excitements of 
the last two days acting on the 
brain, had wrought the presenti- 
ment in the mind, it is not worth 
while to consider: certain it is that 
I made the most mournful entry 
in my note-book, at which I cannot 
now look without laughing, and 
which is too absurd to be repeated 
here. I only revert to the fact to 
show that while in some instances 
presentiments of death are after- 
wards verified, in others that we 
do not hear of, probably the greater 
number, they have no subsequent 
realisation. 

Hour after hour passed away 
in anxiety and watching for the 
enemy’s attack, but the perfect 
quietude of the morning was inter- 
rupted only by a flag of truce sent 
in by the Yankees asking permis- 
sion to bury their dead. This was 
of course granted, and the work 
occupied them until the afternoon, 
when it became evident that the 
battle would not be renewed, and 
that my misgivings for the day 
had been utterly idle. My annoy- 
ance at having indulged them was 
greatly mitigated when, with the 
evening, came my negro William, 
mounted on my beautiful little 
grey mule “ Kitt,” and, with a grin 
all over his black face, offered me 
tomatoes, apples, and roasted ears 
of corn, which he had promptly 
seized the earliest occasion of stealing 
from a neighbouring farm. 

In the mean time our great. com- 
mander-in-chief had decided to re- 
cross the Potomac, and transfer his 
weakened army again to the soil of 
Virginia. Nothing could be ac- 
complished by remaining longer in 
Maryland. ven had the battle 
been renewed with the most satis- 
factory results for our arms, General 
Lee had not men enough for the 
continued occupation of the coun- 
try. General Lee has often been 
* VOL, XCVIIL 2e@ 


censured for having fought the bat- 
tle of burg at all, but he 
was compelled to do so in order 
that he might save the immense 
booty taken by Jackson at Harper's 
Ferry, which was of the v 

est importance to us and well worth 
a great sacrifice. Besides, it was 
not known how much the enemy 
had exhausted his strength in the 
conflict. Not until some time 
afterwards did we learn from Gen- 
eral M’Clellan’s own statement that 
there was but one single corps of 
the whole numerous Federal army 
that could well have been brought 
into action again. 

The retreat of our army was in 
preparation throughout the day, 
was commenced at night, and was 
executed in a masterly manner 
when one considers that it was 
conducted along a single road, that, 
except three hundred men who 
were too severely wounded to bear 
transportation, nothing was left in 
the enemy’s hands, and that they 
were wholly ignorant of our disap- 
pearance until the next morning, 
when our entire army was on the 
Virginia shore. 

neral Stuart started with his 
staff about ten o'clock at night, 
and I can safely say that the ride 
to the Potomac was none oe mons 
disagreeable of my life. 
rain, which had been falling all the 
evening, had rendered the roads so 
deep with mud and so slippery that 
it was difficult to make any pro- 
gress at all, and I fell with my 
horse not less than five times. The 
way was everywhere obstructed 
by waggon and artillery trains, 
and marching columns; and the 
darkness was 80 that one 
knew not where to direct his doubt- 
ful steps. General Stuart made a 
narrow from being crushed 
to death. His horse fell with him 
directly under the wheels of a 
heavy army waggon, which must 
inevitably have gone over him had 
I not fortunately been able to ar- 
rest its motion. The General was 
in great haste, and was calling out 
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continually to those in front of him 
in somewhat angry tones, which 
were often answered, to my great 
amusement, in a sufficiently rough 
manner by the soldiers and waggon- 
drivers, who did not recognise his 
voice, At last we reached the Po- 
tomac, crossed it in safety, and 
after moving about for some time 
in the darkness on the opposite 
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bank, and being compelled to lead 
our horses over the rocky precipit- 
ous ground near Shepherdstown, 
came shortly before daylight to a 
halt, and sought on a wet but hard 
place in the open air an hour’s rest 
preparatory to starting upon a new 
enterprise—unlooked for finale to 
a autumn campaign in Mary- 
and. 





SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART VI. 


CHAPTER XX.——IN OOURT. 


‘ When the day arrived that the 
‘Chief Baron was to resume his place 
on the Bench, no small share of ex- 
citement was seen to prevail within 
the precincts of the Four Courts. 
Many opined that his recovery was 
far from perfect, and that it was not 
his intention ever to return to the 


jastice-seat, Some maintained that 
the illness had been far less severe 
than was pretended, and that he 
‘had employed the attack as a means 
of pressure on the Government, to 
accord to his age and long services 


the coveted reward. Less argu- 
mentative partisans there were who 
‘were satisfied to wager that he 
would or would not reappear on the 
Bench, and bets were even laid that 
he would come for one last time, as 
though to show the world in what 
full vigour of mind and intellect was 
the man the Government desired to 
consign to inactivity and neglect. 

It is needless to say that he was 
no favourite with the Bar. There 
was scarcely a man from the highest 
to the lowest whom he had not on 
some occasion or another snubbed, 
ridiculed, or reprimanded. Whose 
law had he not controverted, whose 
acuteness had he not exposed, whose 
thetoric not made jest of? The 
mere presence of ability before him 
seemed to stimulate his combative 
spirit, and incite him to a passage 


at arms with one able to defend 
himself No first-rate man could 
escape the shafts of his barbed and 
pointed wit; it was only dulness, 
hopeless dulness, that left his court 
with praise of his urbanity, and a 
eulogy over his courteous de- 
meanour. 

Now hopeless dulness is not the 
characteristic of the Irish Bar, and 
with the majority the Chief Baron 
was the reverse of popular. 

No small tribute was it therefore 
to his intellectual superiority, to 
that mental power that all acknow- 
ledged while they dreaded, that his 
appearance was greeted with a mur- 
mur of approbation, which swelled 
louder and louder as he moved 
across the hall, till it burst out at 
last into a hoarse, full cheer of wel- 
come. Mounting the steps with 
difficulty, the pale old man, sered 
with age and wrinkled with care, 
turned round towards the vast 
crowd, and with an eye of flashing 
brightness, and a heightened colour. 
pressed his hand upon his heart, and 
bowed. A very slight motion it 
was—less, far less, perhaps, than a 
sovereign might have accorded; but 
in its dignity and grace it was a 

erfect_ recognition of all the honour 

e felt had been done him. 

How broken! how aged! how 
fearfully changed! were the whisper- 
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ed remarks that were uttered around 
as he took his seat on the Bench, 
and more significant even than 
words were the looks interchanged 
when he attempted to speak; and 
instead of that clear metallic ring 
which once had been audible even 
outside the court, a faint murmur- 
ing sound was only heard. 

A few commonplace motions were 
made and discharged. A somewhat 
wearisome argument followed on a 
motion for a new trial, and the 
benches of the bar gradually grew 
thinner and thinner, as the interest 
of the scene wore off, and as each 
in turn had scanned, and, after his 
own fashion, interpreted, the old 
judge’s powers of mind and body; 
when suddenly, and as it were 
without ostensible cause, the court 
began to fill—bench after bench 
was occupied, till at last even all 
the standing-space was crowded; 
and when the massive curtain 
moved aside, vast numbers were 
seen without, eagerly trying to en- 
ter. At first the Chief Baron appear- 
ed not to notice the change, but his 
sharp eye no sooner detected it than 
he followed with his glance the di- 
rected gaze of the crowd, and saw 
it fixed on the gallery, opposite the 
jury-box, now occupied by a well- 
dressed company, in the midst of 
whom, conspicuous above all, sat 
Lady Lendrick. So well known 
were the relations that subsisted 
between himself and his wife, such 
esas. had been given to their 

tes and quarrels, that her presence 
here was regarded as a measure of 
shameless indelicacy. In the very 
defiant look, too, that she bestowed 
on the body of the court she seemed 
to accept the imputation, and to 
dare it. 

Leisurely and calmly did she 
scan the old man’s features through 
her double eyeglass, while from 
time to time, with a simpering smile, 
she would whisper some words to 
the lady at her side —words it was 
not needfal to overhear, they were 
80 palpably words of critical com- 
ment upon him she gazed at. 


So engrossed was attention by 
the gross indecency of this intru- 
sion, which had not even the shal- 
low pretext of an interesting cause 
to qualify it, that it was only after 
a considerable time it was perceived 
that the lady who sat next Lad 
Lendrick was exceedingly beauti- 
ful. If no longer in her first 
you h, there were traits of loveli- 
ness in her perfectly formed feat- 
ures which even years respect; 
and in the depth of her orbits an 
the sculptural elegance of her nos- 
trils and her mouth, there was all 
that beauty we love to call Greek, 
but in which no classic model ever 
could compete with the daughters 
of England. 

Her complexion was of exceedi 
delicacy, as was the half-warm tint 
of her light-brown hair. But it was 
when she smiled that the captiva- 
tion of her beauty became perfect; 
and it seemed as though each and 
all there appropriated that radiant 
favour to himgelf, and felt his heart 
bound with a sort of ecstasy. It 
had been rumoured in the morni 
through the hall that the Chief 
Baron, at the rising of the Court, 
would deliver a short reply to the 
address of the Bar; and now, as the 
last motion was being disposed of, 
the appearance of eager expectation 
and curiosity became conspicuous 
on every side. 

That the unlooked-for presence 
of his wife had irritated and em- 
barrassed the old man was plain to 
the least observant. The stern ex- 

ression of his features; the stead- 
ast way in which he gazed into the 
body of the court, to avoid even a 
chance glance at the gallery; the 
fretful impatience with which he 
moved his hands restlessly amongst 
his papers,—all showed discompo- 
sure and uneasiness. Still it was 
well known that the moment he 
was called on for a mental effort 
intellect ever assumed the maste 
over temper, and all felt that when 
he should arise not a trace of em- 
barrassment would remain to mar 
the calm dignity of his manner, 
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It was amidst a hushed silence 
that he stood up, and said, “Mr. 
Chief Sergeant, and Gentlemen of 
the Bar: I had intended to-day—I 
had even brought down with me 
some notes of a reply which I pur- 
posed to make to the more than 
flattering address which you so 
ow offered to me. I find, 

wever, that I have overrated the 
h that remains to me, I 
find I have measured my power to 
thank you by the depth of my 
gratitude, and not by the vigour of 
my frame. I am too weak to say 
all that I feel, and too deeply your 
debtor to ask you to accept less 
than I owe you. Had the testi- 
mony of esteem you presented to me 
only alluded to those gilts of mind 
and intellect with which a gracious 
Providence was pleased to endow 
me—had you limited yourself to 
the recognition of the lawyer and 
the judge, I might possibly have 
found strength to assure you that 
I accepted your praise with the 
consciousness that it was not all 
unmerited,. The language of your 
address, however, went beyond this ; 
your words were those of regard, 
even of affection. I am unused to 
such as these, gentlemen. They 
unsettle—they unman me, Physi- 
cians tell us that the nerves of the 
student acquire a morbid and dis- 
eased acuteness for want of those 
habits of action and physical exer- 
tion which more so organisa- 
tions practise. So do I feel that 
the mental faculties gain an abnor- 
mal intensity in proportion as the 
affections are neglected, and the 
soil of the heart left untilled. 

“Mine have been worse than ig- 
nored,” said he, with an elevated 
tone, and in a voice that rang 
through the court. “They have been 
ou d, and when the time comes 
that biography will have to deal 
with my character and my fortunes, 
if there be but justice’in the award, 
the summing-up will of me 
as one ever linked with a destiny 
that was beneath him. He was a 
Lawyer—he ought to have been a 
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Legislator, He sat on the Beneh, 
while his place was the Cabinet; 
and when at the end of a laborious 
life his brethren rallied round him 
with homage, and with tender re- 
ard, they found him like a long 
leaguered city, starved! int» sub- 
mission, earrying a bold port to- 
wards the enemy, but torn by 
dissension within, and betrayed by 
the very garrison that should have 
died in its defence.” 

The savage fierceness of these 
words turned every eye in the court 
to the gallery, where Lady Lendrick 
sat, and where, with s pleasant 
smile on her face, she not only 
listened with seeming pleasure, but 
beat time with her fan to the 
rhythm of the well-rounded periods. 

A quivering of the lip, and a 
strange flattening of the cheek of 
one side, succeeded to the effort 
with which’ he delivered’ these 
words, and when he attempted to 
speak again his voice failed him; 
and after a few attempts he placed 
his hand on his brow, and with a 
look of intense and most painful 
significeancy, bowed around him to 
both sides of the court and rétired. 

“That wom that atrocious 
woman, has killed him,” muttered 

oor Haire, as he hastened to the 

udge’s robing-room. 

“T am sorry, my dear, you should 

not have heard him in a better 
vein, for he is really eloquent at 
times,” said Lady Lendrick to her 
beautiful companion, as they moved 
through the erowd to their ear- 
riage. 
“T trust his present excitement 
will not have bad consequences,” 
said the other softly. ‘Don’t you 
think we ought to wait and ask 
how he is?” 

“Tf you like. I have only one 
objection, and that is, that we may 
be misconstrued. There are people 
here malicious enough to impute 
the worst of motives to our anxiety. 
Oh, here is Mr, Pemberton! Me 
Pemberton, will you do me the great 
favour to inquire how the Chief 
Baron is? Would you do.more, and 
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say that Iam most eager to know if 
I could be of any use to him?” 

If Mr. Pemberton had no fancy 
for his mission, he could not very 
well decline it. While he was ab- 
sent, the ladies took a turn through 
the hall ok the two or three 
statues distinguished lawyers, 
and scanning the living face: 
whose bewigged expression codansd 
to blend the overwise and the ridi- 
culous in the strangest imaginable 
manner. 

A sadden movement in the crowd 
betokened some event; and now, 
through a lane formed in the dense 
mass, the Chief Baron was seen ap- 
proaching. He had divested him- 
self of his robes and looked the 
younger for the change. Indeed 
there was an almost lightness in his 
step, as he came forward, and, with 
a bland smile, said, “I am most 
sensible of the courtesy that led 

ou here. I only wish my strength 
had been more equal to the occa- 
sion.” And be took Lady Lendrick’s 
hand, with a mingled deference and 
regard. 

“Sir Wiliam, this is my daugh- 
ter-in-law. She only arrived yes- 
terday, but was determined not 
to lose the opportunity of hearing 
you.” 

“To have heard me to-day was 
disappointment,” said the old man 
as he raised the young lady’s han 

to his lips. “To see heris none. I 
am charmed to meet one so closely 
tied to me—of such exquisite beau- 
ty. Ah! madam! it’s a dear-bought 
privilege, this candid appreciation of 
loveliness we old men indulge in. 
May [ offer you my arm?” 

And now through the dense crewd 
they passed along; all surprised and 
amazed at the courteous attentions 
of the old Judge, whom but a few 
moments before they had seen almost 
convulsed with passion. 

“She almost had won the game, 
Haire,” said the Chief Baron, as, 
having handed the ladies to their 
carriage, he went in search of his 
own. “But Ihave mated her. My 
Sarcasm has never given me one 


victory with that woman,” said ~h 
sternly. “I have never conque 
her except by courtesy.” 

“ Why did she come down to court 
at all?” blurted out Haire. “It was 
positively indecent.” 

“The Spanish women go to bull- 
fights, but I never heard that they 
stepped down into the arena. She 


has great courage—very great cou- 


r Sus 
“Who was the handsome woman 
with her?” 

“Her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Se- 
well. Now, that is what I call 
beauty, Haire. There is the element 
which is denied to us men—to 
subdue without effort—to conquer 
without conflict.” 

“Your granddaughter is hand- 
somer to my thinking.” 

“They are like each other — 
strangely like, They have the same 
dimpling of the cheek before they 
smile, and her laugh has the same 
ring as Lucy's” 

aire muttered something not very 
intelligibly indeed, but certainly not 
sounding like assent. 

“Lady Lendrick had asked me to 
take these Sewells in at the Prio: 
and I refused her. Perha Td 
have been less peremptory I 
seen this beauty. Yes, sir! There 
is a form of loveliness — this wo- 


man has it—as distinctly an influ- 
ence as intellectual superiority, or 
great rank, or great riches. To deny 
its power you must live out of the 
world, and reject all the ordinances of 
society.” 

“ Coquettes, I suppose, have their 


followers, but I don’t think you or 
I need be of the number.” 

“You speak with your accus- 
tomed acuteness, Haire; but co- 
quetry is the exercise of many 
gifts beauty is the display of one: 

can parry off the one; I cannot 
help feeling the burning rays of the 
other. Come, come, don’t sulk; I 
am not going to undervalue your 
favourite They have promised 
to dine with me on Sunday; you 
must meet them.” : 

“Dine with you] —dine with 
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you, after what you said to-day in 
open court!” 

“That I could invite them, and 
they accept my invitation, is the 
best reply to those who would, 
in their malevolence, misinterpret 
whatever may have fallen from me. 
The wound of a sharp arrow is 
never very painful till some in- 
expert bungler endeavours to with- 
draw the weapon. It is then that 
agony becomes excruciating, and peril 
imminent.” 

“TI suppose I am the bungler, 
then ?” 

“ Heaven forbid I should say ‘so! 
but as I have pften warned you, 
Haire, your turn for sarcasm is too 
strong for even your good sense. 
When you have shotted your gun 
with a good joke, you will make a 
bull’s-eye of your best friend.” . 

“By George, then, I don’t know 
myself, that’s all; and I could as 
easily imagine myself a rich man as a 
witty one.” 

“You are rich in gifts more pre- 
cious than money; and you have 
the quintessence of all wit in that 
property that renders you sugges- 
tive; it is like what chemists call 
latent heat. But to return to Mrs, 
Sewell ; she met my son at the Cape, 
and reports favourably of his health 
and prospects.” 

“Poor fellow! what a banish- 
ment he must feel it |” 

“T wonder, sir, how many of us 
o through life without sacrifices ! 
lhe says that he goes much into the 
world, and is already very popular 
in the society of the place—a great 
and happy change to a man who 
had suffered his indolence and self- 
indulgence to master him. Had he 
remained at home, I might have been 
able to provide for him. George 
Ogle’s place is vacant, and I am 
determined te exercise my right of 
appointment.” 

“First Registrar, was he not?” 

“Yes; a snug berth for incapa- 
city—one thousand a-year. Ogle 
made more of it by means we shall 
not inquire into, but which shall not 
be repeated.” 
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“You ought to give it to your 
grandson,” said Haire, bluntly. 

“You ought to know better than 
to say so, sir,” said the Judge, with 
a stern severity. “It is to men like 
myself the public look for example 
and direction, and it would be to 
falsify all the teaching of my life if I 
were to misuse my patronage. Come 
up early on Saturday morning, and 
go over the lists with me. There 
are one hundred and twenty-three 
applicants, backed by peers, bishops, 
members of Parliament and men in 
power.” 

“T don’t envy you your patronage.” 

“Of course not, sir. The one 
hundred and twenty-two disappointed 
candidates would present more terror 
to a mind like yours than any con- 
sciousness of a duty fulfilled would 
compensate for ; but I am fashioned 
of other stuff.” 

“Well, I only hope it may be a 
worthy fellow gets it.” 

“Tf you mean worthy in what 
regards a devotion to the public 
service, I may possibly be able to 
assure you on that head.” ‘ 

“No, no, I mean a good fellow— 
a true-hearted, honest fellow, to 
whom the salary will be a means of 
comfort and happiness.” 

“Sir, you ask for too much. Men 
in my station investigate fitness and 
capacity ; they cannot descend to 
inquire how far the domestic virtues 
influence those whom they advance 
to office.” 

“You may drop me here; I am 
near home,” said Haire, who began 
to feel a little weary of being lec- 
tured. 

“You will not dine with me?” 

“Not to-day. I have some busi- 
ness this evening. I have a case to 
look over.” 

“Come up on Saturday, then— 
come to breakfast, bring me any 
newspapers that treat of the ap- 
pointment, and let us see if we can- 
not oppose this spirit of dictation 
they are so prone to assume ; for I 
am resolved I will never name a 
man to office who has the Press for 
his patron.” 
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“Tt may not be his fault.” 

“Tt shall be his misfortune, then. 
Stop, Drab; Mr. Haire wishes to 
get down. To the Priory,” said he 
as his friend went his way; and 
now, leaning back in his carriage, 
the old man continued to talk 
aloud, and, addressing an imaginary 


audience, declaim against the en- 
croaching spirit of the newspapers, 
and inveigh against the perils to 
which their irresponsible counsels 
exposed the whole framework of 
society; and thus ing, and 
passionately gesticulating, he reach- 
ed his home. 


CHAPTER XXI.—A MORNING CALL, 


As Sir William waited breakfast 
for Haire on Saturday morning, a 
car drove up to the door, and the 
butler soon afterwards entered with 
a card and a letter. The card bore 
the name “Sir Brook Fossbrooke,” 
and the letter was sealed with the 
viceregal arms, and had the name 
“Wilmington” on the corner. Sir 
William broke it open, and read— 


“My pear Cuzr Baron,—tThis 
will come to your hand through 
Sir Brook Fossbrooke, one of my 
oldest and choicest friends. He 
tells me he desires to krow you, 
and I am not aware of any more 
natural or legitimate ambition. It 
would be presumption in me to 
direct your attention to qualities 
you will be more quick to discover 
and more able to appreciate than 
myself. I would only add, that 
our estimate will, I feel assur 

not less favourable that it wil 
be formed of one of whose friend- 
ship I am proud. It may be that 
his visit to you will include a mat- 
ter of business; if so, give it your 
courteous attention: and_ believe 
me ever, my dear Chief Baron, your 
faithful friend, Wimineron.” 


“Show the gentleman in,” said 
the Judge; and he advanced to- 
wards the door as Sir Brook en- 
tered. “I am proud to make your 
acquaintance, Sir Brook,” said he, 
presenting his hand. 

“T would not have presumed to 
call on you at such an hour, my 
Lord Chief Baron, save that my 
minutes are numbered. I must 
leave for England this evening; 


and I wished, if possible, to meet 
you before I started.” 

“You will, I hope, joim me at 
breakfast ?” 

“T breakfasted two hours ago— 
if I dare to dignify by the name 
my meal of bread and milk. But, 
pray, let me not keep you from 
yours—that is, if you will permit 
ae speak to you while so occu- 

ie ” 

" “T am at your orders, sir,” said 
the old Judge, as he seated himself 
and requested his visitor to sit be- 
side him. 

“His Excellency tells me, my 
lord, that there is just now vacant 
a situation of which some doubt 
exists as to the patron—a Registrar- 
ship, I think he called it, in your 
Court ?” 

“There is no doubt whatever, 
sir. The patronage is mine.” 

“T merely quote the Viceroy, my 
lord—I assert nothing of myself.” 

“Ts may not impossibly save 
time, sir, when I repeat his 
Excellency has misinformed you. 
The office is in my gift.” 

“May I finish the communica- 
tion with which he charged me ?” 

“ Sir, there is no case before the 
court,” said the Judge. “I can 
hear you, a8 a matter of courtesy; 
but it cannot be your object to be 
listened to on such terms?” ~ 

“T will accept even so little. If 
it should prove that the view taken 
by his Excellency is the correct 
one—pray, sir, let me proceed——” 

“T cannot; I have no temper™for 
a baseless hypothesis. I will not, be- 
sides, abuse your time any more than 
my own forbearance; and I there- 
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fore say, that if any portion of your 
interest in making my acquaintance 
concerns that question you have so 
promptly broached, the minutes em- 
ployed in the discussion would be 
thrown away by us both.” 

“Mr, Haire,” said the servant, at 
this moment; and the Chief Bar- 
on’s old friend entered rather heat- 
ed by his walk. 

“You are late by half-an-hour, 
Haire: let me present you to Sir 
Brook Fossbrooke, whose acquaint- 
ance I am now honoured in mak- 
ing. Sir Brook is under a delu- 
sive impression, Haire, which I told 
you a few days ago would demand 
some decisive step on my part: he 
thinks that the vacant registrarship 
is at the disposal of the Crown.” 

“T ask pardon,” said Fossbrooke. 
“As I understood his Excellency, 
they only claim the alternate ap- 
pointment.” 

“And they shall not assert even 
that, sir.” 

“Sir William’s case is strong— 
it is irrefutable. I have gone over 
it myself,” broke in Haire. 

“There, sir! listen to that. You 
have now wherewithal to go back 
and tell the viceroy that the 
opinion of the leacing man of the 
Trish Bar has decided against his 
claim. Tell him, sir, that accident 
timed your visit here at the same 
moment with my distinguished 
friend’s, and that you in this way 
obtained a spontaneous decision on 
the matter at issue. When you 
couple with that judgment the 
name of William Haire, you will 
have said enough.” 

“T bow to this great authority,” 
said Sir Brook, with deep courtesy, 
“and, accepting your Lordship’s 
statement to the fullest, I would 
only add, that as it was his Excel- 
lency’s desire to have named me to 
this office, might I so far presume, 
on the loss of the good fortune that 
I had looked for, to approach you 
with a request, only premising that 
it is not on my own behalf ?” 

“T own, sir, that I do not clearly 
appreciate the title to your claim. 
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You are familiar with the turf, Sir 
Brook, and you know that it is 
only the second horse has a right 
to demand his entry.” 

“T have not been beaten, my 
lord. You have scratched my 
name and prevented my runfiing. 

“Let us come back to fact, sir,” 
said the Chief Baron, not pleased 
with the retort. “How can you 
base any right to approach me with 
a request on the circumstance that 
his Excellency desired to give you 
what belonged to another ?” 

“Yes, that puts it, forcibly—un- 
answerably—to my thinking,” said 
Haire. 

“T may condole with disappoint- 
ment, sir, but I am not bound to 
compensate defeat,” said the old 
Judge; and he arose and walked 
the room with that irritable look 
and manner which even the faintest 
opposition to him often evoked, and 
for which even the utterance of a 
flippant rebuke but partly compen- 
sated him. 

“T take it, my Lord Chief Baron,” 
said Fossbrooke, calmly, “that I 
have neither asked for condolence 
nor compensation. I told you, I 
hoped distinct'y, that what I was 
about to urge was not in my own 


behalf.” 

“Well, sir, and I think the ~~ 
is only the less sustainable. e 
Viceroy’s letter might give a pretext 
for the one; there is nothing in 
our acquaintance would warrant the 
other.” 

“Tf you knew, sir, how deter- 
mined I am not to take offence at 
words which certainly imperil pa- 
tience, you would possibly spare 
me some of these asperities. go 
in close relations of friendship 
with your grandson; he is at pres- 
ent living with me; I have pledged 
myself to his father to do my utmost 
in securing him some honourable 
livelihood, and it is in his behalf 
that I have presented myself before 
you to-day. Will you graciously ac- 
cord me a hearing on this ground?” * 

There was a quiet dignity of man- 
ner in which he said this, a total 
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forgetfulness of self, and a manly 
simplicity of purpose so palpable, 
that the old Judge felt he was in 
presence of one whose character 
called for all his respect; at the 
same time he was not one to be even 
suddenly carried away by a senti- 
ment, and in a very measured voice 
he replied: “If I’m flattered, sir, by 
the interest you take in a member 
of my family, I am still susceptible 
of a certain displeasure that it should 
be a stranger should stand before 
me to ask me for any favour to my 
own.” 

“T am aware, my Lord Chirf 
Baron, that my position is a false 
one, but so is your own.” 

“Mine, sir! mine? what do you 
mean? Explain yourse’f.” 

“Tf your Lordship’s interest had 
been exerted, as it might have been, 
Dr. Lendrick’s son would never have 
needed so humble a friend as he has 
found in me.” 

“And have you come here, sir, 
to lecture me on my duty to my 
family? Have you presented your- 
self under the formality of a vice- 
regal letter of introduction to tell 
a perfect stranger to you how he 
should have demeaned himse}f to his 
own ?” 

“Probably I might retort, and 
ask by what right you « lecture 
me on my manners and behav- 
iour? But I am willing to be 
taught by so consummate a master 
of everything; and though I was 
once a courtier, I believe that I 
have much to learn on the score of 
breeding. And now, my lord, let 
us leave this unpromising theme, 
and come to one which has more 
interest for each of us. If this re- 
gistrarship, this place, whatever it 
be, would be one to suit your grand- 
son, will the withdrawal of my claim 
serve to induce your Lordship to 
support his? In one word, my 
lord, will you let him have the ap- 
pointment ?” 

“T distinetly refuse, sir,” said the 
Judge, waving his hand with an air 
of dignity. ‘Of the young genile- 
man for whom you intercede I know 
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but little; but there are two disqua- 
lifications against him, more 
enough either of them to outweigh 
your advocacy.” 

“May I learn them?” asked Sir 
Brook, meekly. 

“You shall, sir. He carries my 
name without its prestige; he 
inherits my temper, but not my 
intellect.” The blood rushed to 
his face as he spoke, and his chest 
swelled, and his whole bearing be- 
spoke the fierce pride that animated 
him; when suddenly, as it were, 
recollecting himself, he added, “I 
am not wont to give*way thus, sir. 
It is only in a moment of forget- 
fulness that I could have obtruded 
a personal consideration into a ques- 
tion of another kind. My friend 
here will tell you if it has been the 
habit of my life to pension my 
family on the public.” 

“Having failed in one object of 
my coming, let me hope for better 
success in another. May I convey 
to your Lordship your grandson's 
regret for having offended you? 
It has caused him sincere sorrow, 
and much self-reproach. May I re- 
turn with the good tidings of your 
forgiveness ?” 

“The habits of my order are op- 
posed to rash judgments, and con- 
sequently to hasty reversions. I 
will consider the case, and let you 
hear my opinion upon it.” 

ad think that is about as much 
as you will do with him,” muttered 
Haire in Sir Brook’s ear, and with 
a significant gesture towards the 
door. 

“Before taking my leave, my 
lord, would it be too great a liberty 
if I begged to present my personal 
respects to Miss Lendrick ?” 

“T will inform her of your wish, 
sir,” said the Judge, rising and ring- 
ing the bell. After a pause of some 
minutes, in which a perfect silence 
was maintained by all, the servant 
returned to say, “Miss Lendrick 
would be happy to see Sir Brook.” 

“I hope, sir,” said the Chief 
Baron, as he accompanied him to 
the door, “I have no need to re- 
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quest that no portion of what has 
passed here to-day be repeated to 
my granddaughter.” A haughty 
bow of assent was all the reply. 

“T make my advances to her 

heart,” said the Judge, with a 
tone of more feeling in his voice, 
“through many difficulties. Let 
these not be increased to me—let 
her not think me unmindful of my 
own.” 
“Give her no reason to think so, 
my lord, and you may feel very in- 
different to the chance words of a 
passing acquaintance.” 
. “For the third time to-day, sir, 
have you dared to sit in judgment 
over my behaviour to my family. 
You cannot plead want of experi- 
ence of life, or want of converse 
with men, to excuse this audacity. 
I must regard your intrusion, there- 
fore, as a settled project to insult 
me. I accept no apologies, sir,” 
said the old man, with a haughty 
wave of his hand, while his eyes 
glittered with passion. “I only 
ask, and I hope I ask as a right, 
that I may not be outraged under 
my own roof. Take your next op- 
portunity to offend me when I may 
not be hampered by the character 
of your host. Come down into the 
open arena, and see how proud you 
will feel at the issue of the encoun- 
ter.” He rang the bell violently as 
he spoke, and continued to ring it 
till the servant came. 

“Accompany this gentleman to 
the gate,” said he to the man. 

Not a change came over Sir 
Brook’s face during the delivery 
of this speech, and as he bowed 
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reverentially and withdrew, his 
manner was all that courtesy could 
desire. 

“T see he’s not pone to visit 
Lucy,” muttered Haire as Sir 
Brook passed the window. 

“T should think not, sir. There 
are few men would like to linger 
where they have been so ingloriously 
defeated.” He walked the room 
with a proud defiant look for some 
minutes, and then, sinking faintly 
into a chair, said, in a weak tremu- 
lous tone, “Haire, these trials are 
too much for me. _ It is a cruel 
aggravation of the ills of old age to 
have a heart and a brain alive to the 
finest sense of injury.” Haire mut- 
tered something like concurrence. 

“What is it you say, sir? Speak 
out,” cried the Judge. 

“T was saying,” muttered the 
other, “I wish they would not 
provoke—would not irritate you; 
that people ought to see the state 
your nerves are in, and should 
use a little discretion how they 
contradict and oppose you.” The 
bland smile of the Chief-Justice, 
and an assenting gesture of his 
hand, emboldened Haire to con- 
tinue, and he went on: “I have 
always said, Keep away such as 
excite him; his condition is not 
one to be bettered by passionate 
outbreaks, Calm him, humour 
him.” 

“What a pearl above price is a 
friend endowed with discretion! 
Leave me, Haire, to think over 
your nice words. I would like to 
ponder them alone and to myself. 
I'll send for you by-and-by.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—COMING-HOME THOUGHTS. 


Had a mere stranger been a guest 
on that Sunday when the Chief 
Baron entertained at dinner Lady 
Lendrick, the Sewells, and his old 
schoolfellow Haire, he might have 
gone away under the impression 
that he had passed an evening in 
the midst of a happy and united 
family. 


Nothing could be more perfect 
than the blending of courtesy and 
familiarity. The old Chief himself 
was in his best of humours, which 
means, that with the high polish of 
a past age, its deference and its 
homage, he combined all the readi- 
ness and epigrammatic smartness of 
a later period. Lady Lendrick was 
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bland, courteous, and attentive. 
Colonel Sewell took the part as- 
igned him by his host, alternate 
tolker and listener; and Mrs, Sewell 
herself displayed, with true woman’s 
wit, how she knew to fallin with 
the Judge’s humour, as though 
she had known him for years, and 
that, in each sally of his wit, and 
each flash of his repartee, he was 
but reviving memories of such dis- 
lays in long past years. As for 
Faire, no enchantment could be 
more complete; he found himself 
not only listened to but appealed 
to. The Chief asked him to cor- 
rect him about some fact or other 
of recent history ; he applied to him 
to relate some incident in a trial 
he had taken part in; and, greatest 
triumph of all, he was called on 
to decide some question about the 
dressing of Mrs. Sewell’s hair, his 
award being accepted as the last 
judgment of connoisseurship. . 

Lucy talked little, but seemed 
interested by all around her. It 
was a bit of high-life comedy, really 
amusing, and she had that mere 
suspicion—it was no more—of the 
honesty and loyalty of the talkers 
to give an added significancy to 
all she saw and heard. The slight 
distrust, however, gave way, when 
Mrs. Sewell sat down beside her in 
the drawing-room, and talked to 
her of her father. Oh, how well 
she appeared to know him; how 
truly she read the guileless simpli- 
city of his noble nature; how she 
distinguished—it was not all who 
did so—between his timid reserve 
and pride; how she saw that what 
savoured of haughtiness was in real- 
ity an excess of humility, shroud- 
ing itself from notice; how she 
dwelt on his love for children, and 
the instantaneous affection he in- 
spired in them towards himself. 
Last of all, how she won the poor 
girl's heart as she said, “It will 
never do to leave him there, Lucy ; 
we must have him here, at home 
with us. I think you may intrust 
it to me; I generally find my way in 
these sort of things.” 
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Lucy could have fallen at™ her 
feet with gratitude as she heard 
these words, and she her 
hand to her lips and kissed it fer- 
vently. “Why isn’t your brother 


‘here? is he not in Dublin?” asked 


Mrs. Sewell, suddenly. 

“Yes, he is in town,” stammered 
out Lucy, “but dpapa scarcely 
knows him, and when they did meet, 
it was most unfortunate, I'll tell you 
all about it another time.” 

“We have many confidences to 
make each other,” said Mrs. Se- 
well, with a sigh so full of sorrow 
that Lucy instinctively pressed her 
hand with warmth, as though to im- 
ply her trustfulness would not be ill 
deposited. 

At last came the hour of leave- 
taking, and the Judge accompanied 
his guests to the door, and even 
bare-headed handed Lady Lendrick 
to her carriage. To each, as they — 
said “ good-night,” he had some 
little — speech—a word or 
two of gracious compliment, uttered 
with all his courtesy. 

“T call this little dinner a suc- 
cess, Lucy,” said he, as he stood to 
say “good night” on the stairs. 
“Lady lLendrick was unusually 
amiable, and her daughter-in-law is 
beyond praise.” 

“ She -is indeed charming,” said 
Lucy, fervently. 

“T found the Colonel also agree- 
able—less dictatorial than men of 
his class generally are. I suspect 
we shail get on well together with 
further acquaintance; but, as Haire 
said, I was myself to-night, and 
would have struck sparks out of 
the dullest rock, sq that I must not 
impute to him what may only have 
been the reflex of myself. Ah, dear! 
there was a time when these ex- 
ertions were the healthful stimu- 
lants of my life: now they only 
weary and excite—good-night, dear 
child, -night.” 

As y Lendrick and her party 
drove homeward, not a word was 
uttered for some minutes after they’ 
had taken their seats. It was not 
till after they had passed out of the 
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grounds, and gained the highroad, 
that she herself broke _ silence. 
“ Well, Dudley,” said she at last, 
“is he like my description? was my 
portrait too highly coloured?” 

“Quite the reverse. It was a 
faint weak sketch of the great ori- 
ginal. In all my life I never met 
such inordinate vanity and such 
overweening pretension. I give 
him the palm as éhe most conceit- 
ed man and the greatest bore in 
Christendom.” 

“Do you wonder now if I 
couldn’t live with him?” asked she, 
half triumphantly. 

“Tl not go that far. I think I 
could live with him if I saw my way 
to any advantage by it.” 

“T'm certain you could not! The 
very things you now reprobate are 
the few endurable traits about him. 
It is in the resources of his intense 
conceit he finds whatever renders him 
pleasant and agreeable. I wish you 
saw his other humour.” 

“T can imagine it may not be 
all that one would desire; but 
still” 


“Tt comes well from you to talk 
of submitting and yielding,” burst 


out Lady Lendrick. “I certainly 
have not yet detected these traits 
in your character; and I tell you 
frankly, you and Sir William could 
not live a week under the same 
roof together. Don’t you agree with 
me, Lucy?” 

“What should she know about 
it?” said he, fiercely; and before 
she could reply, “I don’t suspect 
she knows a great deal about me 
—she knows nothing at all about 
him.” 

“ Well, would you like to live 
with him yourself, Lucy?” asked 
Lady Lendrick. 

“ T don’t say I'd Uke it, but I think 
it might be done,” said she, faintly, 
and scarcely raising her eyes as she 
spoke. 

“ Of course, then, my intractable 
temper is the cause of all our in- 
compatibility; my only consolation 
is, that I have a son and a daugh- 
ter-in-law so charmingly endowed, 
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that their virtues are more than 
enough to outweigh my faults.” 

“What I say is this,” said the 
Colonel, sternly—“I think the man 
is a bore, or a bully; but that he 
needn’t be both if one doesn’t like 
it. Now I'd consent to be bored, to 
escape being bullied, which is pre- 
cisely the reverse of what you appear. 
to have done.” 

“T am charmed with the per- 
spicuity you display. I hope, Lucy, 
that it tends to the happiness of 
your married life, to have a hus- 
band so well able to read charac- 
ter.” 

Apparently this was a double- 
headed shot, for neither spoke for 
several minutes, 

‘“T declare I almost wish he 
would put you to the test,” said 
Lady Lendrick. “I mean, I wish 
he’d ask you to the Priory.” 

“T fancy it is what he means to 
do,” said Mrs. Sewell, in the same 
low tone—“at least he came to 
me when I was standing in the 
small drawing-room, and said, ‘How 
would you endure the quiet. stillness 
and uniformity of such a life as I 
lead here? ould its dulness over- 
power you?’” 

“Of course you said it would be 
paradise,” broke in her Ladyship; 
‘you hinted all about your own 
resources, and suchlike.” 

“She did no such thing; she 
took the pathetic line, put her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and im- 
plied how she would love it, as a 
refuge from the cruel treatment of 
a bad husband—eh, am I right?” 
Harsh and insolent as the words 
were, the accents in which they 
were uttered were far more 80. 
“Out with it, madam! was it not 
something like that you said?” 

No,” said she, gently. “I told 
Sir William I was supremely happy, 
blessed in every accident and every 
relation of my life, and that hither- 
to I had never seen the spot which 
could not suit the glad temper of my 
heart.” 

“You keep the glad temper con- 
foundedly to yourself then,” burst 
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he out. “I wish you were not such 
a niggard of it.” 

“ Dudley, Dudley, I say,” cried 
Lady Lendrick, in a tone of re- 
proof. 

“T have learned not to mind 
these amenities,” said Mrs, Sewell, 
in a quiet voice, “and I am onl 
surprised that Colonel Sewell 
thinks it worth while to continue 
them.” 

“If it be your intention to be- 
come Sir William’s guest, I must 
say such habits will require to 
be amended,” said her Ladyship, 

avely. 

“So they shall, mother. _ Your 
accomplished and amiable husband, 
as you once called him in a letter to 
me, shall only see us in our turtle 
moods, and never be suffered to ap- 
— our cage save when we are 
illing and cooing.” 

The look of aversion he threw at 
his wife as he spoke was some- 
thing that words cannot convey; 
and though she never raised her 
eyes to meet it, a sickly pallor 
crept over her cheek as the blight 
fell on her. 

“T am to call on him to-morrow, 
by appointment. I wish he had 
not said twelve. One has not had 
his coffee by twelve; but as he said, 
‘I hope that will not be too early for 
you,’ I felt it hetter policy to reply, 
‘By no means;’ and so I must start 
as if for a journey.” 

“What does he mean by asking 
you to come at that hour? have 
ey any notion what his business 
1s ” . 

“Not the least. We were in the 
hall. I was putting on my pea 
when he suddenly turned roun 
and asked me if I could, with- 
out inconvenience, drop in about 
twelve.” 

“T wonder what it can be for.” 

“Tl tell you what I hope it 
may not be for! I hope it may 
not be to show me his conserva- 
tory, or his Horatian garden, as he 
pedantically called it, or his fish- 
onds. If so, I think I'll invite 
im some fine morning to turn 
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over all my protested bills, and the 
various writs issued i me. 
Bore for Bore, I suspect we shall 
come out of the encounter pretty 
equal.” 

“ He has some rare gems. I'd not 
wonder if it was to get you to select 
a present for Lucy.” 

“Tf I thought so, I'd take a 
jeweller with me, as though my 
friend, to give me a hint as to the 
value.” 

“ He admires you, Lucy, greatly; 
he told me so as he took me down- 
stairs.” 

“She has immense success with 
men of that age ; nothing over eighty 
seems able to resist her.’ 

This time she raised her eyes, 
and they met his, not with their 
former expression, but full of de- 
fiance, and of an insolent meaning, 
so that after a moment he tarned 
away his gaze, and after a seem- 
ing struggle looked abashed and 
ashamed. “The first change I will 
ask you to make in that house,” 
said Lady Lendrick, who had no- 
ticed this by-play, “if ever you be- 
come its inmates, will be to dismiss 
that tiresome old hanger-on, Mr. 
Haire. I abhor him.” 

“My first reform will be in the 
sherry. To get rid of that vile 
sugary compound of horrid nastiness 
he gives you after soup. The next 
will be the long-tailed black coach- 
horses, I don’t think a man need 
celebrate his own funeral every time 
he out for a drive.” 

“ Haire,” resumed Lady Lendrick, 
in a tone of severity, meant, per- 
haps, to repress all banter on a se- 
rious subject— Haire not only sup- 
owe food to his vanity, but stimu- 

tes his conceit by little daily stories 
of what the world says of him. I 
wish he would listen to me on that 
subject—I wish he would take my 
version of his place in popular esti- 
mation.” 

“T opine that the 
should be got rid 
Colonel. 

“She is a fool—only a fool,” said 
Lady Lendrick. 


ddaughter 
6e”" said the 
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“T don’t think her a fool,” said 
Mrs. Sewell, slowly. 

“T don’t exactly mean so much, 
but that she has no knowledge of 
life, and knows nothing whatever 
of the position she is placed in, nor 
how to profit by it,” 

“Td not even go that far,” said 
Mrs. Sewell, in the same quiet 
tone. 

“Don’t pay too much attention 
to that,” said the Colonel to his 
mother. “It’s one of her ways 
always to see something in every 
~ that nobody else discov- 


“T made that mistake once too 
often for my own welfare,” said 
she, in a voice only audible to his 
ear 


“She tells me, mother, that she 
made that same mistake once too 
often for her own welfare; which, 
being interpreted, means in taking 
me for her husband—a civil speech 
to make a man in presence of his 
mother.” 
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“T begin to think that politeness 
is not the quality any of us are eager 
about,” said Lady Lendrick; “and I 
must say I am not at all sorry that 
the drive is over.” 

“Tf I had been permitted to 
smoke, you’d not have been dis- 
tressed by any conversational ex- 
cesses on my part,” said the Colo- 
nel. 


“T shall know better another time, 
Dudley ; and possibly it would be as 
well to be suffocated with tubacco as 
half-choked with anger. Thank 
heaven we are at the door.” 

“ May I take your horses as far as 
the Club ?” asked Sewell as he hand- 
ed her out. 

“Yes, but not to wait. You kept 
them on Tuesday night till past four 
o'clock.” 

“On second thought I'll walk,” 
said he, turning away. “Good 
night;” and leaving his wife to be 
assisted down the steps by the foot- 
man, he lighted his cigar, and walked 
away. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—A VERY HUMBLE DWELLING. 


The little lodging occupied by 
Sir Brook and young Lendrick was 
in a not very distinguished suburb 
near Cullen’s Wood. It was in a 
small one-storeyed cottage, whose 
rickety gate bore the inscription 
Avoca Villa on a black board, under 
which, in a form of permanence that 
indicated frequent Boxee of domi- 
cile, were the words— “ Furnished 
Apartments, and Board if required.” 
A small enclosure, with three holly- 
hocks in a raised mound in the cen- 
tre; and a luxurious crop of nettles 
around, served as garden; a narrow 
path of very rough shingle conducted 
to the door. 

The rooms within were very 
small, low, and meanly furnished ; 
they bespoke both poverty and ne- 
glect; and while the broken win- 
dows, the cobwebbed ceiling, and 
the unwashed floor, all indicated 
that no attention was bestowed on 
comfort or even decency, over the 


fireplace, on a large black frame, 
was a painting representing the ge- 
nealogical tree of the house of the 
proprietor, Daniel O’Reardon, Es- 
quire, the lineal descendant of Fre- 
nok-Dhubh-na-Bochlish O’Reardon, 
who was king of West Carbarry, a.p. 
703, and who, though at — only 
a doorkeeper in H. M. Court of Ex- 
chequer, had royal blood in his veins, 
and very kingly thoughts in his 
head. 

If a cruel destiny compelled Mr. 
O’Reardon to serve the Saxon, he 
“took it out” in a most hearty 
hatred of his patron. He denounced 
him when he talked, and he reviled 
him when he sang. He treasured 
up paragraphs of all the atrocities 
of e English press, and he revelled 
in the severe strictures which the 
Irish papers bestowed on them. So 
far as hating went, he was a true 
patriot. 

x If some people opined that Mr. 
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O’Reardon’s political opinions ra- 
ther partook of what was in vogue 
some sixty-odd years ago than what 
characterised our, own day, there 
were others, less generous critics, 
who scrupled not to say that he was 
& paid spy of the Government, and 
that all the secret organisation of 
treason—all the mysterious plotting 
of rebellion that seems never to die 
completely out in Ireland—were 
known to and reported by this man 
to the “Castle.” Certain it was 
that he lived in a way his humble 
salary at the Four Courts could not 
have met, and indulged in convi- 
vial excesses far beyond the reach of 
his small pay. 

When Sir Brook and Tom Len- 
drick became his lodgers, he speedi- 
Ege that they belonged to a class 
- above what usually resorted to 

s 


humble house. owever stu- 


diously simple they might be in all 
their demands, they were unmis- 
takably gentlemen; and this fact, 
coupled with their evident want of 
all employment or occupation, con- 
siderably puzzled Mr. O’Reardon, 


and set him a-thinking what they 
could be, who they were, and, as he 
eed it, what they were at. No 
etters came for them, nor, as they 
themselves gave no names, was 
there any means of tracing their 
address; and to his © oft-insinu- 
ated request, “If any one asks 
for you, sir, by what name shall I 
be able to answer?” came the same 
invariable “No one will call;” and 
thus was Mr. O’Reardon reduced to 
designate them to his wife as the 
“old chap,” and the “ young one,” 
titles which Sir Brook and Tom 
more than once overheard through 
the frail partitions of the ill-built 
house. 

It is not impossible that O’Rear- 
don’s peculiar habits and line of 
life disposed him to attach a greater 
significance to the seeming mystery 
that surrounded his lodgers than 
others might have ascribed; it is 
probable that custom had led him 
to suspect everything that was any 
way suspicious. These men draw 
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many a cover where there is no 
fox, but they rarely pass a gorse 
thicket and leave one undetected. 
His lodgers thuf became to him a 
study. Had he been a man of 
leisure, he would have devoted the 
whole of it - a coorien he 
would have do eir 8 
learned their Stn and atc 
their acquaintances—if they had 
any. Sunday was, however, his 
one free day, and by some incon- 
ceivable perversity they usually 
spent the entire of it at home. 

The few books they possessed 
bore no names; some of them were 
in foreign languages, and increased 
thereby Mr. O’Reardon’s suspicious 
distrust, but none gave any clue to 
their owners. There was another 
reason for his eagerness and anxiety : 
for a long time back Ireland had 
been generally in a condition of 
comparative quiet and prosperity; 
there was less of distress, and con- 
sequently less of outrage. The peo- 
ple seemed at length to rely more 
upon themselves and their own in- 
dustry, than on the specious pro- 
mises of trading politicians, and 
Mr. O’Reardon, whose functions, I 
fear, were not above eegnenes in 
the matter of secret information, 
began to fear lest some fine morning 
he might be told his occupation was 
gone, and that his employers no 
longer needed the fine intelligence 
that could smell treason, even by a 
sniff: he must, he said, do some- 
thing to revive the memory of his 
order, or the chance was it would 
be extinguished for ever. 

He had to choose between de- 
nouncing them as French emis- 
saries or American sympathisers. 
A novel of Balzac’s that lay on the 
table decided for the former, for he 
knew enough to be aware it was 
in French; and fortified with this 
fact, he proceeded to draw up his 
indictment for the Castle. 

It was, it must be confessed, a 
very m document; it con- 
tained little beyond the -writer’s 
own suspicions. Two men who 
were poor enough to live in Avoca 
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Villa, and yet rich enough to do 
nothing for their livelihood, who 
gave no. names, went out at un- 
seasonable hours, and uhderstoud 
French, ought to be dangerous, and 
required to be watched, and there- 
fore he gave an accurate descrip- 
tion of their general appearance, 
age, and dress, at the office of the 
Private Secretary, and asked for his 
“instructions ” in consequence. 
Mr. O’Reardon was not a bad 
it-painter with his pen, and 
in the case of Sir Brook there were 
peculiarities enough to make even 
@ caricature a resemblance: his tall 
narrow head, his long drooping 
mustache, his massive grey eye- 
brows, his look of stern dignity, 
would have marked him, even with- 
out the singularities of dress which 
recalled the fashions of fifty years 
hefore. 

Little indeed did the old man 
suspect that his high-collared coat 
and bell-shaped hat were subject- 
ing him to grave doubts upon his 
loyalty. Little did he think, as 
he sauntered at evening along the 
green lanes in this retired neigh- 
bourhood, that his thoughts should 
have been on tréason and blood- 
shed. 

He had come to the little lodg- 
ing, it is true, for privacy. After his 
failure in that memorable interview 
with Sir William Lendrick, he had 
determined that he would not either 
importune the Viceroy for place, 
nor would he be in any way the 
means of complicating the question 
between the Government and the 
Chief Baron by exciting the Lord- 
Lieutenant's interest in his behalf. 

“We must change our lodging, 
Tom,” said he, when he came 
home on that night. “I am desir- 
ous that for the few days we remain 
here none should trace nor diseover 
us. I will not accept what are 
called compensations, nor will I 
live on here to be either a burden 
or a reproach to men who were once 
only my equals.” 

“You found my worthy grand- 
father somewhat less tractable than 
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ou thought for, sir?” asked 
om. 

“He was. very fiery and very 
haughty, but on the whole there was 
much that I liked in him. Such 
vitality in a man of his years is in 
itself a grand quality, and in even 
its aggressiveness suggests much to 
regard. He refused to hear of me 
for the vacant office, and he would 
not accept you.” 

“ How did he take your proposal 
to aid us by a loan ?” 

“T never made it. The terms we 
found ourselves on after half-an- 
hour’s discussion of other matters 
rendered such a project impossible.” 

“And + mtg oo did she behave 
through it all?” 

“She was not there; I did not 
see her.” 

“So that it turnel out as I pre- 
dicted—a mere meeting to exchange 
amenities.” 

“The amenities were not many, 
Tom, and I doubt much if your 
grandfather will treasure up any 
very delightful recollections of my 
acquaintance.” 

“T’d like to see the man, woman, 


or child,” burst out’? Tom, “who 
ever got out of his cage without a 
scratch. I don’t believe that Eu- 
rope contains his equal for irasci- 
bility.” 

“Don’t dwell on-these views of 


life,” said Sir Brook, almost sternly. 
“4 You, nor I, know very little what 
are the sources of those intemperate 
outbreaks we so often complain of— 
what sore trials are ulcerating the 
nature, what agonising maladies, 
what secret terrors, what visions of 
impending misery; least of all do 
we know or take count of the fact, 
that it is out of these high-strung 
temperaments we obtain those thrill- 
ing notes of human passion and 
tenderness coarser natures never 
attain to. Let us bear with a pass- 
ing discord in the instrument whose 
cadences can move us to very 
ecstasy.” 
Tom hung his head in silence, 
but he certainly did not seem con- 
vineed. Sir Brook quietly resumed, 
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“How often have I told you that 
the world has more good than bad 
in it—yes, and what’s more, that as 
we go on in life this conviction 
strengthens in us, and that our 
best experiences are based on get- 
ting rid of our disbeliefs. Hear 
what happened me this morning. 
You know that for some days 
back I have been negotiating to 
raise a small loan of four hundred 
pounds to take us to Sardinia 
and start our Mine. Mr. Waring, 
who was to have lent me this sum 
on the security of the Mine itself, 
took it into his head to hesitate at 
the last hour, and imserted an addi- 
tional clause that I should insure 
my life in his behalf. 

“T was disconcerted, of course, by 
this—so much so, that had I not 
bought a variety of tools and uten- 
sils on trust, I believe I would have 
relinquished the bargaia and tried 
elsewhere. It was, however, too 
late for this; I was driven to ac- 
cept his terms, and, accredited with 
a printed formula from an Insur- 
anee, I waited on the doctor who 
was to examine me. 

“A very brief investigation satis- 
fied him that I was not seaworthy; 
he discovered I know not what 
about the valves of my heart, that 
implied mischief, and after “per- 
cussing” me, as he called it, and 
placing his ear to my chest, he 
said, ‘I regret to say, sir, that I 
cannot pronounce you insurable,’ 

“TI could have told him that I 
came of a long-lived race on either 
side; that during my life I had 
scarcely known an illness, that I 
had borne the worst climates with- 
out injury, and suchlike—but I 
forbore; I had too mueh deference 
for his station and his acquire- 
ments to st my judgment against 
them, and’I arose to take my leave. 
It is just possible, though I cannot 
say I felt it, that his announcement 
might have affected me—at all 
events, the disappointment did 80, 
and I was terrified about the diffi- 
culties in which I saw myself in- 
volved. I became suddenly sick, 
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and I asked for a glass of water; 
before it came I had fainted, a 

that never in my whole life 
befallen me. When I rallied he 
led me to talk of my usual habi's 
and pursuits, and lly brought 
me to the subject which eatoa tee 
to his house. ‘What!’ said’ he, 
‘ask for any security beyond the 
property itself! It is absurd; 
Waring is always doing these 
things. Let me advance this money. 
I know a great deal more sbout 
you, Sir Brook, than you think; 
my friend Dr. Lendrick has spoken 
much of you, and of all your kind- 
ness to his son; and though you 
may not have heard of my name— 
Beattie —I am very familiar with 
yours.’ 

“In a word, Tom, he advanced 
the money. It is now in that 
writing-desk; and I have—I feel 
it—a friend the more in the world. 
As I left his door, I could not help 
saying to myself, What si a 
few days more or less of life, so 
long as such generous traits as this 
follow one to the last! He made 
me a happier man by his noble 
trust in me than if he had declared 
me a miracle of strength and: vig+ 
our, Whoeis that looking in at 
the window, Tom? It’s the second 
time I have seen a face there.” 

Tom started to his feet and hur- 
ried to the door. There was, how- 
ever, no one there; and the little 
lane was silent and deserted. He 
stupped a few minutes to listen, 
but not a footfall could be heard, 
and he returned to the room be- 
lieving it must have been a mere 
illusion. 

“Let us light candles, Tom, and 
have out our maps. I want to see 
whether Marseilles will not be our 
best and cheapest route to the 
island.” 

They were soon poring 
over the opened map, Sir 
carefully studying all the avai 
modes of travel; while Tom, 
owned, let his eyes wan 
iand to land, till, followi 
the Danube to the Black 
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crossed over and stretched away 
into the mountain gorges of Cir- 
cassia, where fideo! and his 
brave followers were then fighting 
for liberty. For maps, like the 
lands they picture, never offer to 
two minds kindred thoughts; each 
follows out in space the hopes and 
' ambitions that his heart is charged 
with; and where one reads wars 
and battle-fields, another but sees 
pastoral pleasures and a tranquil 
existence—home and home happi- 
ness, 
“Yes, Tom; here I have it. 
These coasting c whose sailing- 
lines are marked here, will take 
us and our traps to Cagliari for a 
mere trifle—here is the route.” 

As the young man bent over the 
map the door behind opened, and 
a stranger enteréd. “So I have 
found you, Fossbrooke!” cried he, 
“ though they insisted you had left 
Ireland ten days ago.” 

“Mercy on me! Lord Wilming- 
iton!” said Sir Brook, as he shaded 
his eyes to stare at him. “ What 
could have brought you here?” 

“Till tell you,” said he, drop- 
ping his voice. “I read a de- 
scription so very like you in the 
secret report this merning, that 
‘I sent my servant Curtis, who 
knows you well, to see if it was 
not yourself; when he came back 
to me—for I waited for him at 
the end of the lane—with the as- 
surance that I was right, I came on 
here. I must tell you that I took 
the precaution to have your land- 
lord detained, as if for examination, 
at the Under-Secretary’s office; and 
he is the only one here who knows 
me. Mr. Lendrick, I hope you 
have not forgotten me? we met 
some months ago on the Shannon.” 

“What can I offer you?” said 
Sir Brook. ‘Shall it be tea? We 
were just going to have it.” 

“Pht tube whatever you like to 


give me; but let us profit by the 
le 


w moments I can stay. Tell 
me how was it you failed with the 
Chief Baron?” 

“He wouldn’t have me, that’s 
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all. He maintains his right to an 
undivided patronage, and will ac- 
cept of no dictation.” 

“Will he accept of your friend 
here? He has strong claims on 
him.” 

“As little as myself, my lord: 
he grew eloquent on his public vir- 
tue, and of course became hope- 
less.” 

“Will he retire and let us com- 
pensate him ?” 

“T believe not. He thinks the 
country has a vested interest in his 
capacity, and as he cannot be re- 
placed, he has no right to retire.” 

“He may make almost his own 
terms with us, Fossbrooke,” said 
the Viceroy. “We want to get rid 
of himself and an intractable Attor- 
ney-General together. Will you try 
what can be done?” 

“Not I, my lord. I have made 
my first and last advances in that 
quarter,” 

“And yet I believe you are our 
last chance. He told Pemberton 
yesterday you were the one man of 
ability that ever called on him with 
a message from a Viceroy.” 

“Let us leave him undisturbed 
in his illusion, my lord.” 

“T’d say, let us profit by it, Foss- 
brooke. I have been in search of 
you these eight days, to beg you 
would take the negotiation in hand. 
Come, Mr. Lendrick, you are inter- 
ested in this; assist me in persuad- 
ing Sir Brook to accept this charge. 
If he will undertake the mission, I 
am ready to give him ample powers 
to treat.” 

“T suspect, my lord,” said Tom, 
“you do not know my grandfather. 
He is not a very manageable per- 
son to deal with.” 

“Tt is for that reason I want to 
place him in the hands of*my old 
friend here.” 

“No, no, my lord; it is quite 
hopeless. Had we never met, I 
might have come before him with 
some chance of success; but I have 
a'ready prejudiced myself in his 
eyes, and our one interview was 
not very gratifying to either of us.” 
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“Tll not give in, Fossbrooke, 
even though I am well aware I can 
do nothing to requite the service I 
ask of you.” 

“We leave Ireland to-morrow 
evening. We have a project which 
requires our presence in the island 
of Sardinia. We are about to make 
our fortunes, my lord, and I am sure 
you’re not the man to throw any 
ubstacle in the way.” 

“Give me half an hour of your 
morning; Fossbrooke ; half an hour 
will suffice. Drive out to the 
coy § see the Chief Baron; tell 
him I intrusted the negotiation to 
you, as at once more delicate to 
each of us. You are disconnected 
with all party ties here. Say it is 
not a question of advancing this 
man or that—that we well know 
how inferior must any successor be 
to himself, but that certain changes 
are all-essential to us. We have 
not—I may tell you in confidence 
—the right man as our law adviser 
in the House; and add, ‘It is a 
moment to make your own terms; 
write them down and you shall 
have your reply within an hour—a 
favourable one I may almost pledge 
myself it to be. At all events, 
every detail of the meeting is 
strictly between us, and on honour. 
Come now, Fossbrooke; do this 
for me as the greatest service I could 
entreat you.” 

“T cannot refuse you any longer. 
I will go. I only premise that I 
am to limit myself strictly to the 
statement you shall desire me to 
repeat. I know nothing of the 
case, and I cannot be its advo- 
cate.” 

“Just so. Give me your card. 
I will merely write these words— 
‘See Sir Brook for me.—Witmtine- 
ron. Our object is his resigna- 
tion, and we are prepared to pay 
handsomely for it. ow, a word 
with you, Mr. Lendrick. I heard 
most honourable mention of you 
as from the vice-provost ; 

tells me that your college career 
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was a triumph so long as you liked it, 
and that you have abilities for any 
walk in life. Why not continue, then, 
on so successful a path? why not 
remain, take out your a 
emulate that distinguished tive 
who has thrown such lustre on your 
family ?” 

«First of all, my lord, you have 
heard me much overrated. I am 
not at all the man these gentlemen 
deem me; secondly, if I were, I'd 
rather bring my abilities to any 
pursuit my friend here could sug- 
gest. I'd rather be Ais companion 
than be my grandfather's rival. You 
have heard what he said 4 while 
ago—we are going to seek our 
fortune.” 

“He said to make it,” said Lord 
Wilmington, with a smile. 

“Be it so, my lord. JU 
and He'll find; at all events, 
shall be his companion; and I am 
a duller dog than I think m 
if I do not manage to be the better of 
it.” 

“You are not the only one he has 
fascinated,” said the Viceroy, in a 
whisper. “I’m not sure I'd dis- 
enchant you if I had the power.” 

“ Must I positively undertake this 
negotiation?” asked Fossbrooke, with 
a look of entreaty.” 

“You must.” 

“T know I shall fail.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Well, as Lady Macbeth says, 
if we fail, we fail; and though 
murdering a king be an easier thing 
than muzzling a Chief Baron—here 
goes.” : 

As he said this the door was gently 
moved, and a head protruded into 
the room. 

“Who is that?” cried Tom, 
springing rapidly towards the door; 
but all was noiseless and quiet, 
and no one to be seen. “TI believe 
we are watched here,” said he, 
coming back into the room. 

“@ood-night, then. Let me 
have your report as early as may 
be, Fossbrooke. Good-night.” — 
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GHAP.——XXIV. A MORNING AT THE PRIORY. 


The morning after this interview 
was that on which the Chief Baron 
had invited Colonel Sewell to in- 
spect his gardens and hothouses, 
a@ promise of pleasure which, it is 
but fair to own, the Colonel re- 
garded with no extravagant de- 
light. To his thinking, the old 
Judge was an insupportable Bore. 
His courtesy, his smartness, his 
anecdotes, his reminiscences, were 
all Boredom. He was only en- 
durable when by the excess of his 
conceit “he made himself ridiculous. 
Then alone did Sewell relish his 
company ; for he belonged to that 
class of men, and it is: a class, who 
feel their highest enjoyment when- 
ever ‘they witness any trait in 
human nature that serves to dis- 
parage its dignity or tarnish its 
fame 


That a man. of unquestionable 
ability and power like the Chief 
Baron should render himself absurd, 
through his vanity, was a great 
compensation to. such a person as 
Sewell. To watch the weaknesses 
and note the flaws in a great nature, 
to treasure the consolation 
that, after all, these “high intelli- 
gences” occasionally make preeious 
fools of themselves, are very con- 
genial pastimes to small folk. Per- 
haps, indeed, they are the sole fea- 
tares of such men as they are able to 

preciate, and, like certain reptiles, 

ey never venture. to bite save 
where corruption has preceded 
them. . 

Nothing in his manner betrayed 
this tendency—he was polished and 
courteous to a degree, A very cri- 
tical eye might have detected in his 
hearing that he had been long a sub- 
ordinate. His deference was a. little 
—a very little—overstrained; he 
listened with @ slight tinge of over- 
attention; and in his humility as 
he heard an: order, and his activity 
as he obeyed it, you could read at 
once the aide-de-camp in waiting. 


It is not necessary to remind the 


reader that all this lacquer of good 
breeding covered a very coarse 
and vulgar nature. In manner he 
was charming—his approach, - his 
address, his conversation, were all 
perfect ; he knew well when to be 
silent—when to coneur by a smile 
with what he was not expected to 
confirm by a word—when to seem 
suddenly eonfronted with a new 
conviction, and how to yield assent 
as though coerced to what he would 
rather have resisted. In a word, 
he was perfect. in all the training of 
those superb poodles. who fetch and 
carry for their masters, that they may 
have the recompense of snarling at 
all the rest of mankind, 

As there are heaven-born doctors, 
lawyers, divines, and engineers, so 
are there men specially created for 
the antechamber, and Sewell was one 
of them. 

The old Judge had given orders 
for a liberal breakfast, He deemed 
a soldier's appetite would be a 
hearty one, and he meant to treat 
him hospitably. The. table was 
therefore very generously spread, 
and Sewell looked approvingly at 
the fare, and ventured on a few 
words of compliment on the ample 
preparations before him. 

“Tt is the only real breakfast-table 
I have seen since I left Caleutta,” 
said he, smiling graciously. 

“You de me honour, sir,” replied 
the old man, who was not quite sure: 
whether or not he felt pleased to be 
complimented on a mere domestic 
incident. 

Sewell saw the hiteh at once, and 
resumed, “I remember an obser- 
vation Lord Commorton made me, 
when I joined his staff in India. bk 
happened to make some remark on 
a breakfast, set out pretty much like 
this, and he said: ‘Bear in mind, 
Captain Sewell, that when a man 
who holds a high function site 
down to a well-served breakfast, it 
means that he has already complet- 
ed the really important work of the 
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day. The full head means the 
empty stomach.” 5 

“His Excellency was right, sir; 
had he always been inspired with 
sentiments of equal wisdom, we 
should never have been involved in 
that unhappy Cantunkankarabad 
war. 

“Tt was a very disastrous affair 
a sighed Sewell; “I ‘was 
through the whole of it.” 

“When I first heard of the pro- 
ject,” continued the Judge, “I re- 
marked to a friend who was with 
me—one of the leading men at the 
bar—‘This campaign will tarnish 
our arms, and imperil our hold on 
India. The hill-tribes are eminent- 
ly warlike, and however specious in 
their promises to us, their fidelity 
to their chiefs hes never been 
shaken.’” 


“Tf your judgment had been lis- 
tened to, it would have saved us a 
ete reverse, and saved me a very 
painful wound; both bones were 
fractured here,” said Sewell, show- 
ing. his wrist. 


he Ohief Baron searcely deigned 
a glance at the cicatrix; he was 
high above such puny considerations, 
He was at that moment Governor- 
General of India and Prime Minis- 
ter of England together. He was 


legislating for hundreds of millions se 


of dark skins, and preparing his ex- 
planations of his policy for the pale 
faces at home. 

“*« Mark my words, Haire,’ said 1,” 
continued the Judge, with increased 
pomposity of manner, “‘ this is the 
beginning of insurrection in India.’ 
We have a maxim in law, Colonel 
Sewell, Like case, like rule. So was 
it there. May [ help you to this 
eurry ?” 

“TI declare, my lord, I was be- 
ginning to forget how hungry I 
was. Shall I be deemed imperti- 
nent if I ask how you obtained 
your marvellous—for it is marvel- 
lous—knowledge of India?” 

“Just as I know the Japanese 
constitution; just as I know Gen- 
tral Africa; just as I know, and was 
able to quote some time back, that 
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curious chapter of the Brehon laws 
on substitutes in Penal cases. My 
rule of life has been, never to pass 
a day without imcreasing the store 
of my mente.” 

“And all this with the weight 
charge and labour of your hig 
office 1” 

“Yes, sir; I have been eighteen 
ears on the bench. I have de- 
ivered in that time some — 
which have come to be deemed 
amongst the highest principles of 
British law. have contributed 
largely to the periodical literature 
of the time. In a series of papers 
—you may not have heard of them 
—signed ‘Icon,’ in the ‘ "s 
Treasury of Useful Facts,’ I have 
defended the Bar against the ag- 
— violence of the Legislature, 

hope it is not too much to say, 
triumphantly.” 

“JT remember Judge Beale, our 
Indian Chief-Justice, refetring to 
those papers as the most splendid 
statement of the position and claims 
of the barrister in Great Britain.” 

“Beale was an sir; his law 
was a shade below his logic—both 
were pitiable.” 

“Tndeed ?—yes, a little more 
gravy. Is your cook a Pr.vengal— 
that omelette would seem to say 
“My cook is a woman, and an 
Irishwoman, sir. She came to me 
from Lord Manners, and, I need 
not say, With the worst traditions 
of her art, which, under Lady Len- 
drick’s training, attained almost to 
the dignity of poisoning.” 

Sewel could not restrain himself 
any longer, but laughed out at this 
sudden outburst. The old Judge 
was, however, pleased to accept the 
emotion as complimentary; he 
smiled and went on—“TI 
nised her aptitude, and resolved to 
train her, and to this end I made ita 
practice to detain her every morning 
after prayers, and read to her cer- 
tain passages from approved authors 
on cookery, making her experiment 
on the receipts for the -servants’ 
hall. We had at first some slight 
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cases of illness, but not more serious 
than colic and violent cramps. In 
the end she was successful, sir, and 
has become what you see her.” 

“She would be a cordon blew in 
Paris.” 

“T will take care, sir, that she 
hears of your approval. Would 
you not like a glass of Maraschino 
to finish with ?” 

“T have just tasted your brandy, 
and it is exquisite.” 

“T eannot offer you a cigar, 
Colonel; but you are at liberty to 
smoke if you have one.” 

“If I might have a stroll in that 
delicious garden that I see there, I 
could ask nothing better. Ah, my 
lord,” said he, as they sauntered 
down a richly scented alley, “ India 
has nothing like this—I doubt if 
Paradise has any better.” 

“You mean to return there ?” 

“Not if I can help it—not if an 
exchange is possible. The fact is, 
my lord, my dear wife’s health 
makes India impossible, so far as 
she is concerned; the children, 


too, are of the age that requires 
removal to Europe; so that, if I 


go back, I go back alone.” He 
said this with a voice of deep de- 
pression, and intending to inspire 
the sorrow that overwhelmed him. 
The old Judge, however, fancied he 
had heard of heavier calamities in 
life than living separated from the 
wife of his bosom; he imagined, at 
least, that with courage and forti- 
tude the deprivation might be en- 
dured; so he merely twitched the 
corners of his mouth in silence. 

The Colonel misread his meaning, 
and went on: “ Aspiring to nothing 
in life beyond a home and home- 
happiness, it is, of course, a heavy 
blow to me to sacrifice either my 
career or my comfort. I cannot 
possibly anticipate a return earlier 
than eight or ten years; and who 
is to count upon eight or ten 
years in that pestilent climate? 
Assuredly not a man already broken 
down by wounds and jungle fever !” 

The justice of the remark was, 
perhaps, sufficient for the Chief 
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Baron. He paid no attention to ite 
pathetic side, and so did not reply. 

Sewell began to lose patience, but 
he controlled himself, and, after a 
few puffs of his cigar, went on: 
“If it were not for the children, 
I'd take the thing easy enough 
Half-pay is a beggarly thing, but 
Td put up with it. I’m not a man 
of expensive tastes, If I can relish 
thoroughly such sumptuous fare as 
you gave me this morning, I can 
put up with very humble diet. I’m 
a regular soldier in that.” 

“An excellent quality, sir,” said 
the old man, drily. 

“Luey, of course, would suffer, 
There are privations whieh fall very 
heavily on a woman, and a woman, 
too, who has always been accus- 
tomed to a good.deal of luxury.” 

The Chief bowed an assent. 

“T suppose I might get a depdt 
appointment for a year or two. I 
might also—if I sold out—manage 
a barrackmastership, or become an 
inspeetor of yeomanry, or some 
such vulgar makeshift; but I own 
my lord, when a man has filled 
the places I have—held staff ap- 
pointments—been a private secre- 
tary—discharged high trusts, too, 
for in Mooraghabad I acted as 
Deputy-Resident for eight months 
—it does seem a precious come- 
down to ask to be made a pay- 
master in a militia regiment, or a 
subaltern in the mounted police.” 

“Civil life is always open to a 
man of activity and energy,” said 
the Judge, calmly. 

“Tf civil life means a profes- 
sion, it means the sort of labour a 
man is very unfit for after five-and- 
thirty. The Church, of course, is 
open on easier ternis; but I have 
scruples about the Church. TI really 
could not take orders without I 
could conscientiously say, This is a 
walk I feel called to.” 

“An honourable sentiment, sir,” 
was the dry rejoinder. 

“So that the end will be, I sup- 
pose, one of these days I 
just repack my bullock-trunk, and 
go back to the place from whence I 
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came, with the fate that attends 
such backward journeys!” 

- The Chief Baron made no re- 
mark. He stooped to attach a 
fallen carnation to the stick it had 
been attached to, and then resumed 
his walk. Sewell was so provoked 
by the sense of failure—for it 
had been a direct assault—that he 
walked along silent and morose. 
His patience could endare no longer, 
and he was ready now to resent 
whatever should annoy him. 

“Have you any of the require- 
ments, sir, that civil services de- 
mand?” asked the Judge, after a 
long pause. 

“T take it I have such as every 
educated gentleman possesses,” re- 
plied Sewell, tartly. 

“ And what may these be, in your 
estimation ?” 

“T can read and write, I know 
the first three rules of arithmetic, 
and I bel.eve these are about the 
qualifications that fit a man for a 
place in the cabinet.” 

“You are right, sir. With these, 
and the faci'ity to talk platitudes 
in Parliament, a man may go very 
far and very high in life. I see 
that you know the world.” 

Sewell, for a moment, om 4 
knew whether to accept the speec 
as irony or approval; but a side- 
long glance showed him that the 
old man’s face had resumed its ex- 
pression of mingled imsolence and 
vanity, and convinced him that he 
was now sincere. ‘The men,” said 
the Judge, pompously, “who win 
their way to |igh station in these 
days are either the crafty trick- 
sters of party or the gross flat- 
terers of the people; and whenever 
a man of superior mould is discov- 
ered, able to leave his mark on the 
age, and capable of making his name 
a memory, they have nothing bet- 
ter to offer him, as their homage, 
than an entreaty that he would re- 
sign his office and retire.” 

“T go with every word you say, 
my lord,” cried Sewell, with a well- 
acted enthusiasm. 

“T want no approval, sir; T can 
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sustain my opinions without a fol- 
lowing!” A long silence ensued; 
neither was disposed to speak; at 
last the Judge said—and he now 
spoke in a more kindly tone, di- 
vested alike of passion’ and of 
vanity—“ Your friends must see if 
something cannot be done fur you, 
Colonel Sewell. I have little doubt 
but that you have many and warm 
friends. ak not of myself; I 
am but a broken reed to depend on. 
Never was there one with less cre- 
dit with his party. I might go far- 
ther, and say, never was there one 
whose advocacy would be more sure 
to damage a good cause; therefore 
exclude me in all questions of your 
advancement. If you could oblite- 
rate our relationship it might pos- 
sibly serve you.” 

“TI am too proud of it, my lord, 
to think so.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, with a sigh, 
“it is p-ssibly a thing a man need 
not feel ashamed of, at least I ho 
as much. But we must take 
world as it is, and when we want 
the verdict of public opinion, we 
must not presume to ask for a spe- 
cial jury. What does that servant 
want? Will you have the kindness 
to ask him whom he is looking for ?” 

“Tt is a visitor’s card, my lord,” 
said Sewell, handing it to the old 
man as he spoke. 

“There 18 some writing on it. 
Do me the favour to read it.” 

Sewell took the card and read, 
“See Sir B. for me.—Wiimine- 
ton. Sir Brook Fossbrooke.” The 
last words Sewell spoke in a voice 
barely above a whisper, for a 
deadly sickness came over him, 
and he swayed to and fro like one 
about to fait. 

“ What! does he return to the 
charge?” cried the old man fierce- 
ly. “The Viceroy was a diplomatist 
once. Might it not have taught 
him that, after a failure, it would 
be as well to employ another en- 
voy ?” 

“You have seen this gentleman 
already then?” asked Sewell, in « 
low faint tone. 
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“Yes, sir. We passed an hour 
and a half together—an hour and a 
half that neither of us will easily 
forget.” ‘ , 

“T eonjecture, then, that he 
made no very favourable impres- 
sion upon you, my lord ?” 

“Sir, you go too fast. I have 
said nothing to warrant your sur- 
mise; nor am I one to be catechised 
as to the opinions I form of other 
men. It is peng. J on the present 
occasion if I say I do not desire to 
receive Sir Brook Fossbrooke, ac- 
credited though he be from so high 
a quarter. Will you do me the very 
great favour”—and now his voice 
became almost insinuating in its 
tone—“ will you so deeply oblige 
me as tosee him for me? Say that 
I am prevented by the state of my 
health; that the rigorous injunc- 
tions of my doctor to avoid all 
causes of excitement—lay stress 
on excitement—deprive me of the 
honour of receiving him in person ; 
but that you—mention our relation- 
ship—have been deputed by me 
to hear, and if necessary to convey 
to me any communication he may 
have to make. You will take care 
to impress upon him that if the 
subject-matter of his visit be the 
same as that so lately discussed 
between ourselves, you will avail 
yourself of the discretion confided 
to you not to report it tome. That 
my nerves have not sufficiently 
recovered from the stra'n of that 


excitement to return to a topic no 
less full of irritating features than 
utterly hopeless of all accommoda- 


tion. Mind, sir, that you employ 
the word as I give it—‘ accommo- 
dation.’ It is a Gallicism, but all 
the better, wh+re one desires to be 
imperative and not precise. You 
have your instruetions, sir.” 

“Yes,I think I understand what 
you desire me to do. My only 
difficulty is to know whether the 
matters Sir Brook Fossbrooke may 
bring forward be the same as those 
you discussed together. If I had 
any clue to these topics, I should 
at once be in a position to say— 
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These are themes I must decline to 
present to the Chief Baron.” 

“You have no need to know them; 
sir,” said the old man, haughtily, 
* You are in the position of an at- 
testing witness; you have no deal- 
ing with the body of the document, 
Ask Sir Brook the question as I have 
put it, and reply as I have dictated.” 

Sewell stood for a moment in 
deep thought. Had the old man 
but known over what realms of 
space his mind was wandering— 
what troubles and perplexities that 
brain was encountering—he might 
have been more patient and more 
merciful as he gazed on him, 

“T don’t think, sir, I have con- 
fided to you any very difficult or | 
very painful tack,” said the Judge 
at last. 

“Nothing of the kind, my lord,” 
replied he, quickly; “my anxiety 
is only that I may acquit myself to 
your perfect satisfaction. I'll go 
at once.” 

“You will find me here whenever 
you want me.” 

Sewell bowed, and went his way; 
not straight towards the house, 
however, but into a little copse at 
the end of the garden, to recover 
his equanimity, and collect himself. 
Of all the disasters that could befall 
him, he knew of none he was less 
ready to confront than the pre- 
sence of Sir Brook Fossbrooke in 
the same town with himself. No 
suspicion ever crossed his mind 
that he would come to Ireland. 
The very last he had heard of him 
was in New Zealand, where it was 
said he was about to settle. What, 
too, could be his business with the 
Chief Baron? had he discovered 
their relationship, and was he come 
to denounce and expose him? No 
—evidently not. The Viceroy’s in- 
troduction of him could not point 
in this direction, and then the old 
Judge’s own manner negatived this © 
conjecture. Had he heard but one 
of the fifty stories Sir Brook could 
have told of him, there would be 
no question of suffering him to cross 
his threshold. 
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“How shall I meet him? how 
shall I address him?” muttered 
he again and again to himself, as 
he walked to and fro in a perfect 
agony of trouble and perplexity. 
With almost any other man in the 
world Sewell would have relied on 
his personal qual ties to carry, him 
through a passage of difficulty. He 
could assume a temper of complete 
imperturbability ; he could put on 
calm, coldness, deference, if needed 
to any extent; he could have ac 
his part—it would have been mere 
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acting—as man of honour and man 

of courage, to the life, with any 
confront him but Sir 

Brook. 


other to 

This, however, was the one man 
on earth who knew him—the one 
man by whose mercy he was-able to 
hold up his head and maintain his 
station; and this one man should 
now be here! here, within a few 
yards of where he stood! \ 

“T could murder him as easily as I 
go to meet him,” muttered Sewell, as 
he turned towards the house. 








“We English have a scornful in- 
sular way of calling. the French 
light ;”. or at least so Mrs. Brown- 
ing says: and such, no doubt, is the 
ordinary and long-established idea 
of the national mind, which pre- 
serves its ideas so long and changes 
them so slowly. The ideal French- 
man is still a light-hearted, frisky, 
dancing, singing, supremely polite 
individual to the popular mind of 
England; just as the bull-headed 
and matter-of-fact Italian remains 
always mysterious, interesting, and 
sentimental to the maive fancy. 
Such general sations, even at their 
truest, must always be subject to 
large exceptions. We remember 
once to have assisted at a drawing- 
room discussion, in which a Scots- 
man contended hotly that his na- 
tion was in reality highly sanguine 
and incautious, while an Irishman 
maintained with equal fervour the 
dulness and general moderation of 
his. No doubt both had reason 
for what they said, notwithstand- 
ing that the conventional type of 
national character in both cases 
remained generally just. To form 
a true estimate of a Continental 
people is, however, more difficult 
for a foreigner than to discriminate 
between the three delicate shades 
of nationality in our own islands; 
and, to tell the truth, it is a hard 
task fur a stranger to make out 
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why the qualification of gaiety 
should have been specially allotted 
to France. Society of the higher 
classes has a wonderful family re- 
semblance everywhere; and the 
French life out of doors, which 
English critics make so much of— 
the gay public promenade, the vil- 
lage féte—except that they are plea- 
sant to look at, are in reality about 
as tame and matter-of-fact as most 
other things. Nothing is so tedious 
as the monotonous succession of @ 
series of observances called plea- 
sure; and French merry-making is 
always an observance, carefully re- 
gulated and prepared beforehand. 
We remember once, and once only, 
to have been struck by the signs of 
real hilarity (we speak, it is true, 
of northern France, which is perhaps 
too near our own country to afford 
a fair specimen of the national tem- 
perament), and that was on a coun- 
try road in Brittany, where a few 
peasants returning to their homes 
after a pilgrimage to a famous shrine, 
had struck up an impromptu dance, 
in the fresh sunshine—and, need 
we add, the white dust ?—f a June 
morning. Perhaps they were ex- 
hilarated by the same influence 
which acted on the mind of the 
jovial Irishman, whose shirt Sultan 
Saloman sought and sought in 
vain. They had got their sins par- 
doned and their consciences cleared, 
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and were ready for a new start. 
One of the party whistled as he 
danced, and that was all the music 
they had; yet the ruddy Breton 
faces shone with satisfaction, But 
the actual’ féte shows little of this 
frank enjoyment. The peasants 
dance in general with as heavy an 
apparent sense of their responsibili- 
ties as do the unhappy performers 
in good society. An English village 
fair is, no doubt, in many respects 
an unlovely exhibition in compari- 
son with the festival of the French 
hamlet, where nobody gets drunk, 
and where there is the unspeakable 
advantage of local costume, and 
many picturesque accessories. No 
doubt the latter is twenty times 
prettier as a sight. There is the 
church close by, by no means dis- 
approving, but into which, on the 
contrary, the holiday people all 
stray at some moment to say a 
breathless prayer, and sign them- 
selves with the sanctifying cross; 
and there is the curé, benevolent 
and portly, who calls the crowd mes 
enfans, and comes and goes con- 
tinually among them in his soutane 
and skull-cap; and there are the 
pretty white caps of the village, 
and those of the visitors, which one 
learns to identify by the difference 
of a frill or a ribbon; and there is 
the mdi de cocagne, the greased pole, 
with its prizes and garlands; and 
‘in the evening, when everything 
else is over, the fireworks, a vulgar 
display enough, but affording cap- 
tivating effects and contrasts of 
light and darkness. | When the 
moment of the feux d'artifice has 
airived, it is impossible not to be 
struck by the scene; the lingering 
twilight fading away in the west, 
the church rising black against the 
sky, the darkling. patient crowd and 


sudden gleams of fiery illumina-, 


tion. It is charming as a picture ; 
and the people bear it very well, 
with wonderful good-humour and 

tience.. But it would be very 

rd to point out any particular 
evidence of actual pleasure, or even 
to indicate, except for an artist in 
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search of the picturesque, what there 
is to enjoy. 

An Italian festa is still more 
charming, more dramatical and pic- 
turesque—to look at. But then the 
great event in an Italian festa is 
the tombola, which is a matter of 
business much too absorbing and 
exciting for anything that can be 
called pleasure. Fun and noise 
and nonsense, all very vulgar no 
doubt, and beneath the dignity of 
the wise and rational, seem con- 
fined to our own grim and melan- 
choly kingdom, which is a curious 
paradox enough. The fact is, that 
we make in reality no just dis- 
crimination, as to the nature of en- 
joyment, in our general conclusions, 
and, without taking the trouble to 
inquire into it, accept as a fact that 
a nation is gayer and more light- 
hearted than we, which shows 
scarcely any gaiety at all in our 
sense of the word. Paris, the 
capital of gaiety and vanity and 
amusement for the world, is no 
doubt an exception. But even the 
Champs Elysées, though people talk 
so much of it—unless it should hap- 
pen to be the object of your exist- 
ence to acquaint yourself with the 
last new bonnet, or the very latest 
style of garniture—is nothing like so 
interesting or exhilarating or bright 
as Rotten Row in the season; and, 
to be sure, the Champs Elysées out 
of the season is, like Rotten Row, 
humdrum enough. 

These trifling external matters 
are, however, as nothing in com- 
parison with the solid proof afford- 
ed by the French Magazines—if we 
may venture to call our ponderous 
contemporaries by so trifling a name 
—of the singular delusions current 
among us as to the lightness of the 
French mind, The ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ the most well-known 
and important of French literary 
periodicals, must be so familiar to 
many of our readers, that it may 
seem to them almost unnecessary ta, 
do more than mention its name. But 
the things that everybody knows 
are just those which require to be 
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most clearly specified. When a 
Frenchman speaks of the English 
Magazines, he speaks condescend- 
ingly, and with a certain complais- 
ant smile. It is a kind of litera- 
ture which he does not comprehend. 
The - periodicals to which he is ac- 
customed are not such as -a weary 
man could take up in the intervals 
of his work, or tired faculties re- 
pose themselves upon. We our- 
selves, who, in blessed ignorance, 
did once upon a time make the ex- 

riment, can answer but too well 
or the terrible results, It was on 
a broiling July afternoon, on the 
fair but scorched banks of the Lake 
of Geneva, when Nature herself 
was faint and gasping, and steady 
mental exertion next to impossible. 
At such a moment Maga would 
have been sweet, had she come in, 
brown but comely— 


“ A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food. 


But, alas! Maga was not, and in 
unsuspecting innocence the hand 
which at this moment writes took 
up the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
instead. Ordinary language is in- 
adequate to describe the agonising 
effect. That evening the roseate 
sunset tints on the Bent du Midi, 
the purple glooms of the Savoy 
hills, the stars that silvered Chillon 
over, and made white shining tracks 
across the lake, had no charm for 
the paralysed mind. Wherever we 
raised our weary eyes, the shadow 
of that terrific page, large, broad, 
and closely filled, rose like a blot 
upon the landscape. The recollec- 
tion itse’f is enough to make the 
victim’s head and eyes ache over 
again. No disparagement to the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ It is a 
most admirable, elaborate, legrned, 
and weighty periodical. To go at 
it in the morning with mind fresh 
and faculties braced up, is an excel- 
lent and healthful mental exercise, 
and may be pursued with profit by 
the diligent reader; but let him 
never presume to imagine that so 
many gentlemen of the Academy, 
and so many of the Institute, have 
the slightest inclination to make 
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things pleasant to him, or to give him 
a reeling stimulus and solacement, 
One takes no credit to one’s self in 
general for reading “ The 
zines;” but we defy a man not to 
feel himself laudably capable of men- 
tal exertion, who knows all about the 
articles even in one number of the 
‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 

Let us take, for example, one 
which at the present moment lies 
before us, that for July 15. Its 
contents are as follows :— 


1. M. Sylvestre, Quatriéme Partie. 
Par M. George Sand. 

2. De la Vie Future, a propos d’ouyv- 
rages recens. Par M. Charles 
de Remusat, de Il’ Académie 
Francaise. . 

3. Deux Négociations de la Diplo- 
matie Européenne: Pologne et 
Danemarck 1863-4—Une éxé- 
cution fédéral et une occupa- 
tion pacifique. Par M. Julian 
Klaczko. 

4, Les Etats Unis pendant la guerre 
—une Border State, les Etats 
du Centre. Par M. Auguste 
Laugel. 

5. Le Cerveau et la Pensée—Derniers 
debats scientifiques sur Ja fo- 
lie, le systéme des localisations 
et la mecanique cérébrale. Par 
M. Paul Janet, de I’Institut. 

6. L’Expédition de Chine en 1860— 
la prise de forts de Takou. 
Par M. Charles Lavollée. 

7. Les Finances Americaines aprés la 
guerre civile. Par M. George 
Walker. 

8. Chronique de la Quinzaine, His- 
toire politique et litteraire. 

9. Revue litteraire—Polemiques his- 
toriques et livres nouveaux. 
Par M. Charles de Mazade. 

10. Essais et Notices. Par M. Al- 
phonse Esquiros. 


This prospectus of literary enter- 
tainment among» ourselves would 
be a very liberal provision for a 
Quarterly Review; but the French 
mind—that mind which we call 
light—seems of strong enough di- 
— to consume it fortnightly. 

wice in one month, this immense 
mass of information and _philoso- 
phy, of history, politics, statistics, 
and criticism, is put together by 





diligent workmen, and launched 
into the heart of that gay Parisian 
world whivh is supposed to occupy 
itself exclusively with the pleasures 
and frivolities of life. Nor do the 
articles themselves by any means 
belie their titles. Pleasant (or un- 
pleasan') gossip about a subject 
does not seem to be permitted in 
the ‘Revue des Deux Mondes.’ 
Everything is discussed with a hor- 
rible conscientiousness and pains 
taking care, which leaves nothing to 
be desired, as people say. The list 
is headed by an insta'ment of one 
of those dull, pretentious, semi-phi- 
losophical fictions, with which Mme. 
Sand seems to amuse her retirement 
and decadence. It is but justice 
to say that this is the only really 
unreadable portion of the number, 
notwithstanding the serious charac- 
ter of its contents; the redaction 
of the ‘Revue’ appearing to regard 
its necessary morsel of soi-disant 
“light” literature with a certain 
contemptuous tolerance, as if any- 
thing that could be called a story 
was good enough for the purpose. 
It is sad to see a writer once so 
full of grace and genius falling off 
into the broken outlines and forced 
effects of such a tale; but that is 
Mme. Sand’s business, «r her read- 
ere, and not our immediate theme, 
since a heavy story is an accident 
which may happen to any maga- 
zine, in any language, and is by 
no means characteristic of French 
literature. The real body of the 
‘Revue’ commences with the arti- 
cle entitled “De la Vie Future.” 
Au English reader would probably 
look for an essay of mild and pen- 
sive religious speculation, in the 
tone of Madame de Gasparin’s grace- 
ful books, from such a title; but no- 
thing could be further from the 
thoughts of the French critic, who 
is gravely respectful to religion, 
but concludes the immortality of 
the soul, which is his actual theme, 
to be a strictly Lom ce cg prin- 
ciple, and one which has nothing 

rticular to do with Christianity. 
of the same character is the paper 
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entitled “Le Gerveau et la Pensée,” 
which is an elaborate review of @ 
great thany medical and some fanci- 
ful theories respecting the mysteri- 
ous connection between the invisi- 
ble principle which thinks, and the 
flesh and blood which encloses it. 
The human soul, where does it come 
from? where’is it going? or is it 
going anywhere? is the serious 
question which the first writer dis- 
cusses; and it is the same mysteri- 
ous entity, how it dreams, goes 
mad, works, and expresses. itself, 
which is the theme of the second. 
Subjects more important could not 
be found, if any man had any real 
information to give on either; and 
both are discussed gravely and 
minutely, with philosophical tranquil- 
lity and candour, It is not M. de 
Remusat’s fault if he throws very 
little light on his subject, nor can 
M. Janet be blamed if his specula- 
tions add a slight tinge of addi- 
tional obscurity to the darkness of 
his; the result is one which has 
been arrived at too often to disap- 
point any experienced reader. Per- 
haps one needs to be a philosopher 
in order fully to appreciate and en- 
joy the elaborate argument which 
goes to prove that nobody knows 
anything, that nobody has any 
means of finding out anything, and 
that nobody ever will know the 
truth on such a subject. We are all 
perfectly well used to this cies 
of “thinking” and “inquiry,” and 
know that it is philosophic, and on 
the whole considered a high order of 
mental occupation. We quote from 
M. de Remusat’s article, which is an 
able example of its kind, a descrip- 
tion of those variations upon the an- 
cient idea of a succession of exist- 
ences, which find so much acceptance 
at the present day among a certain 
class of spiritualists. These ideas 
are indicated as follows, in a de- 
seription of the ‘Ciel et Terre’ of 
Jean Reynaud, ‘and of some later 
works which carry out the same 
speculations. 

“This work has given the signal, and 
more than ‘one writer has followed in the 
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same path. Those who would thoroughly 
appreciate their labours would do well to 
return to the book which has been their 
starting-point. An analysis, however, 
is not necessary to give an idea of the 
influence which it has exercised. Let 
us recall simply its general views. The 
eonstitution of the terrestrial globe binds 
man under his present organization to 
all the known conditions of his existence 
—conditions, the hardship of which is 
softened by a certain* perfectibility 
otherwise limited. At the same time, 
the feebleness of all theories upon the 
origin of the soul leads back to the 
thought of its pre-existence in another 
than the terrestrial economy. This 
pre-existence supposes its transmigra- 
tion by different worlds, and this trans- 


migration supposes between these worlds” 


a@ correlation and harmony which 
astronomy reveals. This succession 
of different existences, which, to judge 
by that which is known to us, aregfar 
from being perfect, can be explained 
only as the accomplishment of a moral 
law which is nothing else than divine 
justice. It must thus be a series of 
trials, of expiations, of progress, which 
conduct, by amendment and continued 
purification, to higher and higher degrees’ 
of excellence and beatitude. . Such is, in 
summary terms, the theory, or rather 
the religion of Jean Reynaud. These 
are no doubt very free speculations, and 
some of them actual heresies. It would 
be a mistake, however, to take the au- 
thor for an enemy of Christianity. He 
never speaks of it but with respect and 
deference, and takes singular care to show 
that when he separates himself from the 
Church it is the Church which deceives 
- herself in respect to tradition, and which 
has misunderstood the true sense of the 
holy books. He fails certainly in the 
defence of his theology, but after all he 
is not much more heretical than Origen. 
In fact he resembles less a philosophical 
sceptic than one of those independent 
Christians of the first centuries, who, 
while invoking the authority of Christ 
and quoting the Scriptures, substituted 
@ new gnosis, and an original doctrine in 
ferm of gospel, to that which has remain- 
ed, or become through the course of cen- 
turies, the tradition of the apostles. 

“The metempsychosis, notwithstand- 
iug the authority of Plato, finds little 
more place in natural than in revealed 
religion, It does not follow, however, 
that the philosophy of Jean Reynaud 
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has usurped the title which he has given 
it of religious philosophy. Everywhere 
in his book you will find the idea of a 
divine plan, of Providence, of supreme 
justice, the responsibility of man, the 
necessity of a final expiation ; in short, 
the world in subjection to a system of 
laws which are in accord with the moral 
law. What more is necessary to imprint. 
upon a doctrine the most religious char- 
acter? Besides, the metempsychosis 
may be an error, but in no sense an im- 
piety. The resurrection, says a cele- 
brated writer, is the Semitie form of the 
immortality of the soul; and in every 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul 
there remains something of the idea of 
the resurrection. To survive the death 
of the body, but in another centre: and 
under another form than human life, is, 
in certain respects, to be reborn; and 
as the place and conditions of that re- 
naissance are naturally novelties, it is 
like a transmigration of the soul into a 
new being. Orthodoxy itself assigns to 
the soul after death two phases at least; 
in the first place, its existence in the 
provisionary state of pure spirit, and 
then the final return to corporeal acci- 
dents. And even the body itself which 
is to be one day reconstituted, must be 
renewed and transfigured, at least for 
the blessed. These changes, without 
counting the passage from purgatory to 
the abode of the elect, certainly repro- 
sent some kinds of metempsychosis. The 
difference—and it is capital—is, that 
the soul, according to Christian ideas, 
hever ceases to know itself for the same 
soul, and that, being in the secret of its 
providential changes, it comprebends 
the sense and reason and can itself 
apply the moral law which makes them 
neccessary. Itis indeed strange to make 
so much account of the justice of God, 
of the responsibility of free beings, of the 
idéa of expiation, and to suppress in 
man conscience and memory, so that he 
deserves, or does not deserve, without 
knowing it; he expiates without an 
idea of what he is doing, end he is. justi- 
fied without his own will having any 
share in the matter. This is to intro- 
duce fatalism into the empire of human 
freedom; it is to proclaim the immortal- 
ity of the soul by denying its identity.” 
If it lay within our programme 
to discuss this curious but most. un- 
satisfactory doctrine, we might pro- 
ceed with M. de Remusat to consider 





‘® We confess to being perfectly at a loss to understand what this means; but 
perhaps the writer knows, or the philosophic reader may be able to divine. 
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the works of M. Flammarion and M. 
Pezzani, whom he describes as con- 
tinuateurs of Jean Reynaud ; but as 
this is not our immediate object, we 
prefer to quote from M. Janet a 
few concluding paragraphs which 
bear relations with the same sub- 
ject, although they are the result, 
if result it can be called, of a great 
deal of speculation about the rela- 
tions, if any, between the brain and 
the thought. M. Janet has already 
decided, upon the best medical 
authorities, that it is impossible to 
connect the brain and the mind in 
any other than a hypothetical and 
imaginative way, that madness by 
no means necessitates any change 
in the physical structure of the 
brain, or of any part of man’s bodily 
organization, and, in short, that it 
is absolutely impossible to say with 
any certainty how such a pheno- 
menon arrives. He concludes, how- 
ever, as follows : 


“There remain two laws which no 
doubt may have been exaggerated by the 
empirical and sensualistic school, but 
which are true in the general sense ; 
namely, that the soul cannot think with- 
out images and without signs. Images, 
and signs (which in themselves are no- 
thing but images), are then conditions 
of the actual exercise of thought. In 
other words, it is necessary that the im- 
pressions, whatsoever they may be, exer-, 
cised upon the brain by external things, 
should be retained there in a certain 
manner so as to awake in the soul those 
sensible images without which thought 
is impossible; from whence it follows 
that the brain is not only the central 
organ of sensations, the sensorium com- 
mune ; it is the organ of the imagination 
and the memory, indispensable auxiliaries 
of the intelligence. It is to be under- 
stood, then, that the human being, in 
the actual conditions he is placed in, 
cannot think without the aid of the brain. 
Thought results from the conflict which 
is established between the cerebral power, 
which is the depository of external im- 
pressions, and the internals thinking 
power, the principle of unity, the sole 
possible centre of individual conscious- 
ness. In this sense it is not incorrect to 
say that thought is a result, for it exists 
only under the condition that the cere- 
bral system to which it is linked be in a 
certain state of equilibrium and harmony. 
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If the organ of images and signs is de- 
teriorated, or in a state of agitation, the 
thinking power cannot by itself exercise 
a function which, according to the laws 
of nature, demands the aid of the sub- 
ordinate faculties, ‘In this sense the 
brain may be called the organ of thought. 

“But if this is the case, the gravest 
doubt comes to invade the soul and 
plunge it into an abyss of melancholy 
reverie. Ifthe brain is the organ of im- 
agination and of memory, as experience 
seems to indicate—if the soul cannot 
think without signs and images, that is 
to say, without a brain—what will be its 
condition when death, dissolving not 
only the organs of the animal life, 
but those of the life of relation, of sen- 
sibility, of will, and of memory, seems 
to destroy the inevitable conditions of 
all consciousness and thought? Doubt- 
less the soul itself is not destroyed, and 
still virtually retains the power of think- 
ing; but actual and individual thought, 
the thought, in fact, which is accom- 
panied by consciousness and recollection, 
that thought which says me, that alone 
which constitutes a human personality, 
and to which our self-regard attaches, as 
being the sole being whose immortality 
interests us—what becomes of it at that 
terrible and mysterious moment when 
the soul, breaking the ties that unite it 
to its organs, seems at the same time to 
break with this lower life, to lay by at 
once its joys and its miseries, its loves 
and its hates, its errors and its remem- 
brances; in a word, to lose all individu- 
ality? Science, let us avow it, knows 
no answer to these doubts and questions 
—and here will be, eternally, the stand- 
ing ground of faith; for man will not 
consent to die altogether; and it matters 
little to him even that his metaphysical 
being should subsist if he does not re- 
tain, with existence, memory and love.” 


Both the papers from which we 
have quoted seem to have come out of 
that calm atmosphere of philosophic 
darkness in which there is infinite 
questioning, but, as M. Janet avows, 
“no answer,” an atmosphere existing 
very widely, as would seem, among 
superior intelligences not in France 
alone, but happily an air too fine 
and cold to be breathed by common 
lungs. This fact ought to calm 
the religious mind out of its appre- 
hensions. Let the philosophers go 
on in peace; if ever they come to 
anything, we who are down below 
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will most likely get to hear of it 
in time; but the number of human 
creatures who can live and keep 
themselves going upon questions 
to which there -is no answer must 
fortunately be a very small one. 
It would be a curious speculation 
to inquire whether without literary 
power and the faculty of un- 
bounded utterance there could be 
any living examples at all. 

These sombre philosophies are fol- 
lowed, still in the same number, by 
avery clear and lucid history of tie 
diplomacy of the Danish question, 
of which Earl Russell, [impassible 
Johnny, is naturally the hero. It 
is not a dignified nor edifying pas- 
sage of English contemporary his- 
tory, and the picture here presented 
of the anxious and remonstrative 
Foreign Secretary, bamboozled, 
confused, and blinded by M. Bis- 
marck and his allies, is not pleasant 
to look upon. Naturally the other 
personages of the curious drama 
are clothed in a double measure of 
calm subtlety and well-veiled art- 
fulness by way of bringing out in 
full perfection the heat and rash- 
ness and simplicity, the flutter of 
confusion and bewilderment, the 
anxious volubility and utter failure, 
of the principal actor concerned. 
M. Klaczko lingers upon the astute- 
ness of the crafty Prussian, the 
calm impassibility of St. Peters- 
burg, the reticence and equivoca- 
tions of Austria, and, above all, 
upon the dignified indifference of 
Feanes—whors Minister was indis- 
posed or out of the way or occu- 
pied with other utterly urgent 
affairs, while poor Lord Cowley ran 
after him in vain—with a certain 
malicious satisfaction, to relieve and 
bring out the troubled movements 
of his central figure. They would 

em to be all laughing in their 
sleeves at the fussy, affatré, breath- 
less English Minister, who rushes 
from one to another with despair- 
ing attempts to ascertain what they 
would be at, as one has seen many 
oor female peacemaker among 
ost of belligerents and their 


a 
a 
backers. It is hard treatment, but 
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few people will have much sym- 
pathy for Lord Russell. M. Kies: 
ko concludes as follows, with « 
suggestion which recalls once more 
the image of the breathless woman- 
spectator, buoying herself at last 
upon the bigger rascal’s promise 
not to hurt his antagonist :— 


“One single thought consoled the Bri- 
tish Cabinet in their sad moments, and 
even on the very eve of the war. This 
was that the two German Powers had 
constantly declared their determination 
to maintain the Treaty of London. In 
other words, they professed to respect 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, 
evén while invading its provinces, ¢rush- 
ing its armies, and ‘ reserving’ the ques- 
tion of succession. The thesis was some- 
what contradictory ; it was a problem, or 
rather an almost religious mystery; but, 
like every grand religious mystery, it 
formed the very foundation of faith—of 
the faith at least which Lord Russell had 
not ceased to affirm throughout all the 
negotiation—animosa firmat fides! The 
British Minister would, however, assure 
himself at the last moment if the dogma 
remained intact, and he urged the Courts 
of Vienna and Berlin to give him a new 
and satisfactory declaration on this sub- 
ject. The two Powers replied on the 
31st January in a note identical, in which, 
while testifying their intention “not to 
depart from the principles of the engege- 
ments of 1851-52’ (avoiding the name 
of the Treaty of London), they foresaw a 
case ‘in which they might find them- 
selves forced to renounce arrangements 
which no longer offered a result pro- 
portioned to the sacrifices which events 
imposed upon them.’ The Principal Se- 
cretary of State had perhaps then a 
vague apprehension, and understood that 
‘the most serious complications’ had de- 
cidedly become ‘admissible.’ 

The third article is devoted to 
America—America from a North- 
ern point of view—which is not the 
eee of view generally popular in 

rance,any more than in d; 
but which that superior class, which 
rather likes to be in opposition to 
its neighbours, has taken up in 
England and in France alike. It 
is good solid steady writing, read- 
able but not attractive; writing of 
the instructive ki though not 
“viewy” to speak of, with a little 
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statistics and a little history and a 
little description, but no aim at 
the picturesque or graphic. There 
are, however, minute bits of real ob- 
servation in it; such as, for example, 
the following, a discrimination of 
the mingled races of America aod 
their position at the present cris.s, 
which we do not remember to have 
seen before :— 


“The French population of St. Louis 
has always been and still remains attached 
to slavery; its fidelity to the ancient co- 
lonial traditions is mingled with a certain 
instinctive and defiant disdain for every- 
thing which excites the invading races 
_ by which it finds itself surrounded. I 
must add that it is a melancholy sight for 
a Frenchmau to see this population, rich, 
amiable, and estimable, almost absolutely 
deprived of influence by its own fault. 
While everything advances around, it 
alone remains, and deserves to remain, 
stationary; it will not descend into the 
political arena, and has never yet fur- 
nished to the republic a single statesman. 
The Catholic clergy, which is very rich, 
and worthy of respect for its virtues, 
permits itself to be touched by no inter- 
est greater than that of withdrawing 
Catholic children from the public schools, 
where the education is free and of an 
entirely secular character, At St Louis, 
one involuntarily recalls a provincial town 
in France, at once timid and critical, 
slumbrous, indolent, governed by people 
with whom it is scarcely acquainted, or 
not acquainted at all, careless or ignorant 
of its municipal and political rights, con- 
tent with itself without at the same time 
expecting anything from itself With- 
draw from it its national pride, the echo 
of the distant voice of the capital, the ob- 
seure and profound sentiment of a cer- 
tain powerful solidarité, which cements 
all together, and finally the assurance of 
a great destiny for the nation—and you 
have the St. Louis, at least of the French. 
By the side of this stands the St. Louis of 
the Americans and the Germans, There 
is only one “French newspaper in this 
great town; but there are a number of 
English and German journals. Perhaps 
it- ig in the German population that the 
most excited defenders of the union, the 
most resolute enemies of slavery, should 
besought. Less familiar than the Anglo- 
Saxon race with the habits of public life, 
the. Germans bring into political strife an 
unreflecting enthusiasm—a eertain sim- 
plicity which finds it easy to clothe itself 
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in well-worn phraseology—an eniétement 
which is addicted to miserable personali- 
ties. If the Radicalism of a part of the 
Germanic population of the West has caus. 
ed some embarrassment to the Govern- 
ment, it is just to acknowledge that the 
Germans have shown a lively attachment 
and great devotion to their new country, 
Having understood from the commence. 
ment the character and purpose of the 
civil war, they have espoused the cause 
of the union and of emancipation with au 
ardour and passion the echo of which has 
Been felt even in Europe by the popu- 
lations beyond the Rhine. The part 
whieh they have taken in the war, the 
courage which they have displayed on 
the tield of battle, their hostility to slave- 
ry and the democratic party, assure them 
henceforward an important place in the 
politics of the United States. The An- 
glo Saxon mind, exclusive, invading, and 
jealous, and, it must be said, accustomed 
to vanquish and absorb everything, will 
be obliged to reckon with the force which 
has revealed itself in the days of strife 
anddanger. In California, as in Missouri, 
the Germans have been found as Ameri- 
ean, I had almost said more American, 
than the Yankees—the civil war has sign- 
ed their letters of naturalisation. The 
true friends of the United States can but 
congratulate themselves on this. There 
are elements and qualities in the Ger- 
manic race which are destined to renew 
the Anglo-Saxon. German culture has 
few representatives as yet beyond the 
Atlantic,-and Germany sends almost ex- 
elusively the poorest and most ignorant 
of her children; but they bave in their 
veins and in their brains mysterious germs 
which have already had their full deve- 
lopment in the old country. In the new 
country these germs will not always re- 
main unawakened—to the courage and 
tenacity and rigidity of the Anglo-Saxon 
something new, more simple, more poetic 
will ally itself, Even in a purely physi- 
eal point of view something may be look- 
ed for from the mingling of the two 
races—the one too nervous and irri- 
table, the other too rustical and heavy; 
but their intellectual marriage will pro- 
duee, without doubt, even more precious 

fruit,” 


The other articles in 
ber occupy themselves 
Chinese Expedition of 1860 and 
the finamces of America. The latter 
paper has. at:racted a good ceal of 
attention, and has been commented 


the num- 
with the 
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upon by several English journals. 
The subject is one which, not 
knowing much either about Ame- 
rica or finance, the present writer 
does not feel equal to enter upon; 
but it is a curious specimen of that 
extragrdinarily sanguine view of 
affairs which the Old World identi- 
fies with Alnaschar and other such 
heroes of story, but which the New 
World seems to find entirely ra- 
tional and just. It will be to most 
minds an altogether new idea that 
war is one of the best means of en- 
riching a country; yet, that this 
has been the result of the American 
war is, we are informed by this 
writer, beyond doubt. ‘Since the 
opening of hostilities the situation of 
all classes of the population in the 
Northern States is sensibly amelior- 
ated. The rich have bécome richer, 
the workmen have obtained better 
wages, and are consequently more 
at their ease. The causes of this 
progress are evident. The orders of 


the Government have given a prodi- 
gious impulse to the manufactures of 


the North and the agriculture of the 
West; and, in addition to this, the 
entrance into the ranks of the army 
of hundreds of thousands of men 
have increased the earnings of those 
who remain in the great towns.” The 
amazed reader can only open, as 
the French say, des grands yeua, 
over the inconceivable simplicity of 
such an argument—if it is not, in- 
deed, a great new discovery reserved 
for the miraculous genius of America. 
If worn-out Europe could but in- 
crease her income, her comforts, and 
her economies by such simple means! 
for one supposes that actual blood- 
shed is not necessary to produce 
such a cheering result, but that the 
maintenance of a large standing 
army, well equipped in native broad- 
cloth, and well fed on native pigs, 
would equally answer the purpose. 
To be sure, the expedient has been 
tried a good many times on this 
side of the Atlantic without any 
striking success. Perhaps the secret 
may lie in the fact, that Austria, 
Italy, and the rest do not manufac- 
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ture their. own uniforms or grow 
their own pork. A calculation which 
is based upon such grounds may 
well contain other striking views, 
but these we have neither space nor 
ability to discuss. The thing most 
remarkable throughout, at least to 
the purely literary critic, is a cer- 
tain Arcadian naiveté and single- 
mindedness, and buoyant unclouded 
faith, very rare to be met with in 
this middle-aged and much-doubting . 
world. ‘We may admit without 
fear of deceiving ourselves, that in 
the year 1870 the industrial move- 
ment will have resumed its normal 
progress in the Southern States, and 
that the populations once rebel, will 
be perfectly in condition to contri- 
bute to the increase of the revenues 
of the Union,” says the hopeful 
financier. It would be hard to say 
what may or may not be admitted 
with regard to a people so extra- 
ordinary; but judging by ordinary 
mortal experience, our confident 
friends have some pretty pieces of 
business in hand to occupy these 
five years. But it is reassuring to 
know, that if the United States in- 
creases in its past ratio up to the 
year 1900—by which time it will 
have, according to M. George Walk- 
er, 89,964,150 of population, and 
1,396,137,600,000 francs of property 
—the average of individual wealth 
having increased in the mean time 
from 2754 francs (about £110) a-head 
up to 15,514; and if it turns out 
that the free negroes take devotedly 
to their work, or are found replace- 
able by white labourers; and if 
everything goes on without accident 
or hindrance, and no wars, civil or ex- 
ternal, no misfortunes of any special 
character interpose,—the great debt 
of America will be extinguished with 
the centary, and nearly 90,000,000 
of people will live happier and richer, 
and in more prosperous condition, 
than is possible to any circumscribed 
nation upon any petty little conti- 
nent—much less to a scrubby island 
in the middle of the sea. Let us 
say Amen. There is, as Solomon 
says, a time to dream. 
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This enormous mass of literary 
production, all excellently well manu- 
factured, substantial, and of sound 
quality, is concluded by the ‘Chro-- 
nique’ political and literary of the 
fortnight—the first of which gives a 
general view of what has been going 
on all over Europe for the fifteen 
first days of July, while the other 
occupies itself with the books of the 
same period. The political chronicle 
contains some remarks upon M. 
Dupin’s blast against the monstrous 
regiment of women, which, even 
while expressing notions of political 
economy of avery different character 
from those of its American collabo- 
rateur, contains also one of those 
amiable delusions touching human 
nature and its tendencies which are 
common to people who possess a 
grievance. That even constitutional 
liberty is not enough to wean the 
human race from its perversities and 
vices, is a lesson which we could 
ourselves teach in England with no 
inconsiderable effect; but the oppor- 
tunity of attack has been well and 
ingeniously chosen. 

‘* Excessive luxury, so closely allied to 
corruption of morals, is not only a moral 
but also an economical evil. Luxury is 
as severely condemned by political eco- 
nomy as by morality. Political econo- 
my, in instructing us as to the functions 
of capital in the development of wealth, 
teaches us that luxury impoverishes 
nations as well as individuals, Luxury 
is, in fact, a destruction of capital. The 
prodigal, to satisfy his whim or personal 
passion, consumes unproductively, and 
consequently annihilates, the capital 
which he spends. He thus diminishes 
for his own pleasure the general funds, 
that is to say, the reservoir of produc- 
tions by means of which the productive 
power of common wealth and labour 
ought to be increased. If political eco- 
nomy has one clear and certain idea it is 
this. Human nature in its freedom may 
despise this law, but cannot overcome its 
imperious force. There is no doubt that 
a great number of men in all times and 
places will despise this law. Sermons 
upon luxury will not, at the present 
moment, convert the speculator suddenly 
enriched, the prodigal, the man who 
finds unlooked-for fortune in the success 
of a political revolution, the rich foreign- 


er eager to exhaust all the enjoyments 
offered him by a metropolis of pleasure 
—any more than they converted in other 
days the fermiers-ginérauz of our own 
country, the old nabobs of England, or 
the favourites of despots. The shoddy 
American of our own time, enriched 
yesterday by the working of a well of 
petroleum, like a freed negro who re- 
gards idleness as the first attribute of 
freedom, takes luxury for the truest ex- 
pression of wealth, and buys a diamond 
worth 20,000 dollars before he thinks of 
clothing himself with decency. . . . 
Notwithstanding the emotion of the 
Senate, the desire, the vague wishes for 
a moral amelioration expressed by that 
august assembly testify to a real interest, 
To purge society of its apparent and 
secret vices is past hoping for; but the 
moral sense suffers, is alarmed, and pro- 
tests with good reason when it sees a 
certain kind of corruption reveal itself, 
and insolently characterise itself as the 
dominant tendency of our age. It is 
humiliating to perceive the influence of 
moral lawlessness upon the character of 
society and the times, and it is at the 
same time an influence against which 
action may still be taken. The evil can 
be combated only by an impulse and 
example from above. There are evi- 
dently loftier inspirations of social life 
which are capable of making head against 
the social disorder, or at least of taking 
from its ostentation and vainglory. 
This tonic can be only drawn from en- 
lightened politics, and the education 
which the frank, full, and manly exer- 
cise of public liberty gives to a country. 
Let a nation be truly free, and its grand 
emulation will be to excel in the services 
and honours of public life, its préstige 
will attach to brilliant talent and gene- 
rous character, and all the vanities of 
immoral luxury will be thrown into the 
shade, and do no further injury to the 
good name of society. Moral corruption 
gave ill-fame to the reign of Louis XV., 
not perhaps because the world was more 
vicious at that period than any other; 
but because, political freedom being 
absent, it was vice, elegant, brilliant, 
and sumptuous, that gave the tone to 
society. Let those who take fright at 
certain aspects of France in the present 
day, seek the remedy where it is to be 
fonnd. It is the eclipse of political 
liberty, the losses which. social dignity 
and manliness, deprived of the stimulus 
and control of freedom, have sustained 
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among us, which have left the field open 
to mere success and to the insolent ma- 
nifestation of debasing vanities. The 
moral ugliness which troubles M. Dupin 
in the gaiety of his old age can be com- 
bated and driven back to its place only 
by the reawakening of political life. 
French society must once more take to 
its breast the noble ambition of govern- 
ing itself, and of dashing off the frail 
bonds by which its liberties have been 
momentarily paralysed. This is the 
consolatory chorus which at present we 
all sing. Good taste and guod manners 
are decidedly parliamentary, and morality, 
whatever M. de Persigny may think about 
it, agrees with the parties of old.” 
After this quotation we have done 
with the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ 
for the present. Would our readers 
like any more? Let us avow that 
any fault we may have to find 
with this most respectable and dig- 
nified publication is exactly the 
reverse of that which is apt among 
ourselves to be addressed to the 
periodical press. The wonder is, 
that to all this well-prepared and 
substantial fare there should be 
but one poor pennyworth of 
sack—nay, not of sack, of small- 
beer, the flattest and dullest of 
tipple, for the refreshment of that 
numerous class of the community 
which is more capable of being 
amused than instructed. And this 
substantial provision is not an affair 
of once a quarter, but of once a 
fortnight : a continual feast, so to 
speak, spread for the fortification 
aud nourishment of the French 


mind, which we in our ignorance 
calllight. ‘A man is not obliged to 
read it all,” said a genial Irish critic, 
to whom we ventured to express 
our surprise and admiration; but 
then the fact is indisputable that 
it is all intended to be read, and 
finds readers, or at least purchasers, 
If this be the ordinary fare of the 
nation, it is astonishing that it should 
not be the most reflective, serious, 
and well-balanced people in exist- 
ence. If it be only, however, the 
esprits forts that are capable of such 
nourishing diet, one wonders what 
the women and the young people 
and all the general mass find to 
occupy themselves withal. Is it 
that they take refuge in fewilletons 
and gazettes roses? We do not re- 
member ever to have seen in the 
whole course of our inexperienced 
days so many journaux des miodes as 
we have seen extended in one im- 
posing line (interspersed, it is true, 
with Constitutionnels and Débats) 
upon the public table of. a French 
hotel on the seaside in the bathing 
season. Perhaps that affluence of 
pink periodicals was an inevitable 
reaction from the utter merit and 
unmitigated instructiveness of the 
‘Revae des Deux Mondes.”* 

Let us place by its side another 
monthly magazine of a very different 
order. The *Revue’ is largely libe- 
ral, thoroughly impartial, and with- 
out any prejudices to speak of. Peo- 
ple are quite respectful to religion 
in its pages, and make solemn bow 





* It would be wrong not to add that the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes’ derives much 


of its préstige from the fact, that it has frequently served as a medium for the pub- 
lication of political articles of that transparently-clandestine character which, under 
the pretent régime, even legitimate opposition has to assume, But undoubtedly the 
complaisance with which Frenchmen contrast it with our periodical literature arises 
from the very solidity and weight (or, if any one pleases, heaviness) which make it 
appalling to an English reader. The enthusiasm of newspaper critics on our own 
side of the Channel is of a more complicated character. For one thing, it is natural 
that anything which, in a foreign language, jumps with a man’s own ideas, should 
bear to him an air of originality and depth which it would not have in his own 
tongue ; and it is equally natural (we ourselves own to the sentiment, dear reader) 
that a critic should be slightly elated by finding his own powers equal to the com- 
prehension and enjoyment of such a mass of instruction, not to speak of the su- 
preme and crowning delight of being able to tell the world in general that a paper 
was actually written by the Prince de J. which has been published only under the 
humbler name of the Vicomte de M——! 
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and'take off their hats to her with 
all a Frenchman’s politeness; but a 
certain indefinable impression that 
it is a very worthy and venerable 
old lady whose day is over, to whom 
they pay all these magnanimous 
civilities, does not fail to strike the 
spectator. The ‘ Correspondant’ is 
of a very different class. Its con- 
tributors are described by one of 
themselves as “le petit bataillon 
@écrivains souvent méconnu, jamais 
désunis, qui tiennent dans Je Cor- 
respondant le drapeau de la re- 
ligion et de la liberté.’’ It is the 
party of Lacordaire and Montalem- 
bert which is represented in this 
periodical—that party so interesting 
and remarkable, which holds views 
which are almost democratic, with 
views which are more than conser- 
yative—the most exclusive — the 
most liberal—the only romantic 
and poetical party which has any- 
thing to do with modern politics, 
Its opinions may be condemned, 
and they may be smiled at-—they 
may be considered Utopian and 
out of date; but its position is one 
so attractive to the imagination, and 
the results which it aims at would 
be so beautiful if there was any 
possibility in them, that it is impos- 
sible not to regard its organ with 
interest. And the magazine is a 
very good exponent ef the party, 
in its mélange of perfect good 
sense and critical discrimination, 
with the most naive traditionalism 
and ultramontane credulity; in 
its quaint religiousness and monas- 
ticism—-its fervent faith in the 
past, and yet its clear-sighted con- 
sciousness of the present. Such 
phenomena are not confined entire- 
ly to the enlightened ultramontane 
party of France; but yet perhaps 
they have never come anywhere 
else to such notable development. 
The paradox has about reached its 
height when one turns the page 
from M. de Carné’s able and lucid 
exposition of the origin and dan- 
gers of universal suffrage, and finds 
one’s self in the midst of a series 
of mild ecstatic musings upon the 
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Création animée, which smack of 
the fourteenth century. There ig 
something quaintly attractive, half 
touching, balf amusing, in such 
a curious conjunction. <A _ cer- 
tain perfume of the cloister—the 
imaginary cloister, the early Ben- 
edictine cell, or late, late, Utopian 
re-created cleister of Lacordaire— 
breathes herein across the busy Pa- 
risian universe, and those abodes of 
brilliant discontent and keen obser- 
vation where some of the brightest 
spirits of France consume them- 
selves in inaction. Looking through 
the convenient grille of the ‘ Cor- 
respondant,’ both sides of this 
strange world are visible; and the 
human interest thus contained in 
it adds a charm to its intrinsic 
merit, which is, however, not to be 
despised. 

The first article in the number for 
July is a criticism upon Alfred de 
Musset by the spirited writer who 
has lately made himself famous by 
breaking his lance on M. Sainte 
Beuve. M. de Pontmartin is no 
match for the great critic whom he 
attacks ; but to be sure that is not 
his fault, and we are not here to 
take up arms for M. Sainte Beuve, 
who is well able to take care of 
himself. His assailant is rather 
hot and rash and personal, as un- 
fortunately critics who attach them- 
selves to periodicals with a religious 
controversial turn have a knack of 
being. One never feels quite sure 
whether he is judging the book of 
which he treats, or whether it is 
not something he knows about the 
author which moves him to be kind 
or cruel. To be sure, this is no no- 
velty in criticism; but superior art 
knows how to veil the preconceiv- 
ed conclusion. The article upon 
Alfred de Musset is not so much are- 
view of the poet as a protest against 
the over-pretension with which an 
édition monumentale of his works 
has been given to the world, “‘ dédiée 
auz amis du premier poéte des temps 
modernes.” ‘The friends—what 
friends?”’ asks M. de Pontmartin, 
with a certain shrillness of tone. 
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“Those of the first hour or those of 
the last? The question is not with- 
out importance when it is Alfred de 
Musset who is in question. He had 
indeed friends who read his fine ver- 
ses aloud, accustoming his name to 
celebrity, palliating his weakness and 
stains, recommending him to the re- 
calcitrants, and thaf at a period when 
his admirers were rare—when they 
numbered perhaps a hundred in Par- 
is, and two or three in each depart- 
ment; and when an immense burst 
of laughter would have greeted any 
attempt to place him on the same 
line not only with Lamartine or Vic- 
tor Hugo, but with Alfred de Vigny 
or Casimir de la Vigne. I know 
others, and the greater number, who 
have waited fifteen or twenty years 
to recognise the exquisite talent of M. 
de Musset, sure of making up lost 
time by posthumous exaggerations. 
These two groups—the one enor- 
mous, the other small—will be of a 
different opinion, I think, in respect 
to the édition monumentale which 
for three months has covered the 
walls with great advertisements, in 
which we read with stupor that Al- 
fred de Musset is the first poet of 
modern times.” We cannot enter 
into the detailed exceptions which 
the critic takes to this undoubt- 
edly startling assertion; but we 
may quote the résumé of his argu- 
ment, which is not peculiar either 
to de Musset or to France, but 
may answer equally wherever pop- 
ular literature and bookmakers 
abound. 


“Tn our days admiration takes curi- 
osity for its accomplice. A man dies; 
it is an accident which happens to all 
the world, even to the immortals. Im- 
mediately a curious rabble rushes round 
the coffin. This posterity of contempor- 
aries, instead of reading the really fine 
works of the defunct—of putting them 
on triai—of assigning them their place 
in the treasury of intellectual royalties— 
seems anxious only to know how much 
there is of unpublished, and, what is 
still more appetising, of private and in- 
dividual (déshabillé et intime) matter. 
‘Lara,’ ‘Réné,’ ‘Le Roi d’Yvetot,’ ‘Le 
Lac,’ ‘ Les Feuilles d’Automne,’ ‘ Faust,’ 
‘Rolla,’ are bagatelles and antiquities. 
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If you but knew the memoirs, the per- 
sonal recollections, the confidences, the 
confessions, the autobiography of the 
great man! If you could but read the 
manuscripts left in the drawers, and the 
correspondence! Hold! I who speak 
to you—i have a hundred or so of letters 
which, if they were but published, would 
show you that fine soul, that wonderful 
genius, under quite a new light! And 
the private life! the secret and the last 
word (fin mot), of Ahose romances, of 
those elegies, of those poems which have 
been lived before they were written! The 
pleasure of making acquaintance with 
the true Charlotte, the true Amélie, the 
veritable Elvire! It is this which would 
be exciting, and not the works, which 
all the world has read, and where the 
author for a thousand reasons has been 
obliged to disfigure his recollections, to 
suppress proper names, to multiply veils. 
Thus admirers and curious begin together 
their hunt after the unpublished and un- 
known, the little verses, the imperfect 
ideas, the epistolary fragments, the scraps 
of papers, the works, broken-backed, 
halting, imperfectly formed, which the 
author had prudently withdrawn from 
his répertoire. Then come re- 
velations of his youth, of his private 
life ; those which are innocent are worth 
little—it is the guilty which are inte- 
resting ; but never mind! volumes can 
be made out of them. One would say 
that the great works are only good for 
anything by means of these insignificant 
or compromising accessories, and that 
the precious and suave essences marked 
by the author himself, and enclosed in 
vases of exquisite workmanship, would 
lose their full perfume and savour if they 
were not diluted in a stream of eaw-de- 
vie, or in the waves of a tisane. 

“What is the consequence? As the 
evil is epidemic, and our great’ men 
know what this mania reserves for them, 
the greater part of them judge it best 
not to wait, but to discount in their life- 
time the advantages of public curiosity. 
They order willingly, like Charles V., 
their funeral obsequies, in order to have 
the pleasure, not only of hearing the 
funeral sermon, but of depicting them- 
selves in small and in large, of telling 
all in detail from the first promising 
traits of their infancy up to the feats of 
their manhood, from their first love to 
their last rheumatism. Forgetting that 
talent ought to have its modesty as well 
as beauty, and that a half-light becomes 
the one as it does the other, they make of 
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their celebrity an opening, a window be- 
hind which is displayed at once the author 
and the work, and the commentaries on 
the work, and the indiscretions of the au- 
thor. What do I say ? even this display 
is too interior, too far withdrawn from 
the eye and touch. Give the great man 
four planks to put in front of his facade, 
he will make of them a platform outside, 
wholly open to the eyes of an idolatrous 
public. Hoisted upon this platform, 
with an accompaniment of cymbals and 
trombones, he will take possession of the 
first subject that offers; and under the 
pretence of speaking of others he will 
speak of himself. It is said that the 
theatre is dead; but no, it is only dis- 
placed. The theatre is every- 
where except in the theatre (chez lui), 
where it vexes us with its servile steril- 
ity. Its factitious atmosphere filtrates 
through our salubrious air; its chimeras 
gain ground upon our realities ; its trap- 
doors upon our firm grourd; its lies 
upon our truths; its freedom upon our 
servitude. It may be said that our for- 
tunes, our honours, our consciences, our 
passions, our virtues, our experiences, 
our friendships, our talents, laws, and 
politics, are all theatrical business, des- 
tined to exist, like its works, between 
eight o’clock and midnight, and to dis- 
appear with the curtain that falls and 
the lights that are extinguished.” 

This outburst will be intelligible 
even among ourselves, where public 
personages still retain a little reti- 
cence in their intercourse with the 
public; but in a region where Ma 
Vie is a fashionable and not unusual 
subject, its heat and energy are 
more than justifiable. M. de Pont- 
martin’s remonstrative paper is fol- 
lowed by an article upon the ‘ Pay- 
sage chez les Poétes Latins,’ by M. 
Victor de Laprade, himself a poet 
of no mean degree. This is all the 
share that pure literature has in the 
‘Oorrespondant,’ except in the final 
eritique of the month, which comes 
at the end. The rest of the maga- 
zine, with the one striking excep- 
tion of the Count de Carné’s article 
upon ‘Le Suffrage Universal et la 
Dictature,’ is almost entirely de- 
voted to religious literature of dif- 
ferent kinds; but the exception is 
a remarkable one. The calm poli- 
tico-historical tone of the’ paper in 
question conveys to the outsider a 
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strangely vivid impression of one 
of the most striking features of 
French contemporary life. It is a 
voice from the midst of the class 
which, according to all ordinary 
conclusions, should be most fit to 
rule in its country—a class to 
which rank and birth are but se- 
condary qualifications—men whose 
high culture and enlightened minds 
would place them in the first rank 
anywhere; and yet they have no- 
thing to do.in France—not much 
more than, a generation ago, the 
noblest Italian names had in 
Italy. They have to stand by and 
look on, to consume their wrath or 
evaporate it in epigrams, or deliver 
blows sharp but fugitive under 
cover of the shield of history. M. 
de Oarné does not openly attack 
the great blind force which is the 
avowed and boasted foundation of 
the Imperial honours and the pre- 
sent constitution of France. On 
the contrary, he approaches it with 
an air of spectatorship which is 
strange to see, and regards the 
monster all round with calm and 
somewhat melancholy criticism, not 
with any hope of making an end of 
it, but yet with an idea that it is 
his duty to leave no illusion on the 
subject, to show clearly whence it 
has come and perhaps where it may 
be going—no harm, meanwhile, 
to the sacred and magnificent et- 
pire which is the creature’s produc- 
tion. M. de Carné, in short, recog- 
nises the present constitution of 
affairs in France much as the philo- 
sophical writers whom we have 
quoted elsewhere recognise religion 
—as an indisputable fact, which 
people may believe in or not, but 
which it is as well to be respectful 
of. After declaring that “by an 
affirmation which gives the lie’ 
to all historical documents, uni- 
versal suffrage itself has been plac- 
ed under the shield of the prin- 
ciples of 1789,” he thus pro- 
ceeds to show its actual origin 
and birth :— 


‘« Every one who knows the history of 
the French Revolution is well aware that 
universal suffrage had no part in the 
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political symbols of that age. The Con- 
stituent Assembly was formed according 
to the prescriptions of the royal decree of 
the 24th January, 1789, and conformably 
to the practice of former meetings of the 
Estates. This edict charged the bailies and 
seneschals to convoke to electoral assem- 
blies all chiefs of communities and reli- 
gious establishments, all nobles possessing 
feoffs, all the members of the different 
corporations of the third estate, in order 
that the latter should choose an elector for 
every hundred individuals One of 
the objects which chiefly occupied the As- 
sembly was the establishment of the elec- 
toral system. An understanding was easier 
upon that point than upon most others, for 
the principle of election upon a graduated 
system prevailed without any resistance. 
The results of these debates, which were 
more lengthy than animated, are recorded 
under Title III. of the constitution of 1791. 
The doctrine of direct universal suffrage, 
applied to the election of deputies accord- 
ing to the present practice, found no de- 
fender except an obscure individual, who 
was nevertheless destined to too much ce- 
lebrity. An ardent disciple of J. J. Rous- 
seau, whose eloquence he diluted in a nau- 
seous phraseology peculiar to himself, 
Robespierre professed to seize the rights 
of man at their source. This solitary 
dreamer saw an outrage to the holy laws 
of nature in every arrangement made to 
guarantee social security against either 
ignorance or passion—man having no less, 
he said, the right of being ignorant than 
of deceiving himself. Thus he refused to 
allow that, in calling citizens to political 
life, society could graduate rights accord- 
ing to enlightenment or interest—he re- 
fused to it absolutely the power of taking 
pledges of security for itself; national 
sovereignty could only be exercised, ac- 
cording to his ideas, by the aid of all 
Frenchmen acting in an absolute equality. 
This man did not draw back at the begin- 
ning of his life from the extremity of logic 
any more than from before crime. 

“ The ideas of the philosophical tribune 
found, however, no favour with the As- 
sembly, which was not lacking in bold- 
ness any more than in intelligence, and 
which may be considered a better inter- 
preter of the ideas of ’89 than the men 
whose hands inscribe them now-a-days on 
the frontispiece of our laws. The Consti- 
tuent did not imagine itself violating the 
right of the citizen in establishing differ- 
ent degrees in election, and believed itself 


to conform to the rules of good sense in 
demanding from each that which he could 
reasonebly give in the measure of his ca- 
pacity and social position. It decreed that 
the electoral assemblies should be formed 
of all Frenchmen aged twenty-five, not 
hired servants, inscribed by their munici- 
pality under the character of national 
guards, and paying a direct contribution 
equal at Jeast to three days’ work. These 
assemblies were called to name a number 
of electors proportioned to those of the en- 
tire citizens of the canton, and this second 
class of electors had to join to the qualifi- 
cations of the first the possession of land- 
ed property amounting in revenue to a sum 
equal to three hundred days’ work. To 
these latter alone belonged the political 
mission of choosing the members of the 
National Assembly, . . . 

“So long asa party relatively moderate 
retained power in the Convention, it could 
maintain there, notwithstanding the mena- 
ces of the clubbists and the intervention 
of the knitters (tricoteuses), a respect for 
the truths which survive all revolutions. 
It continued to profess these three axioms, 
that capacity is the true measure of con- 
stitutional rights ; that the citizens natu- 
rally called to vote the taxation of the 
country are those who pay it; and that 
society fulfils a strict obligation in taking 
guarantees against disturbing passions. 
But when the foot of the Girondin had 
slipped in the blood of Louis XVL, this 
sad party disappeared from the scene, and 
left it occupied by ferocious logicians, who 
no longer found any obstacle in the way 
either of their syllogism or of their axe. 
The holocaust of the 31st May was scarcely 
accomplished, when the Mountain conse- 
crated in the constitution of the 24th June 
1793 the electoral doctrine of which the 
Cordeliers and Jacobins had, up to that 
time, been the propagators. . . . Such are 
the forms and circumstances under which 
universal suffrage was introduced for the 
first time into our legislation.” 


After reviewing briefly what-he con- 
siders the failure of universal suffrage 
in America, where it is produced *‘ un- 
der its most favourable aspect,” M. de 
Carné indicates briefly the kind of 
danger which he, and many who think 
with him, augur from it in France :— 


“The result which seems most to be 
expected from undirected universal suf- 
frage among ourselves is rather a poor 
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than a dangerous choice. Famous dema- 
gogues will probably find less favour in its 
eyes than the cock of the village escorted 
by a staff of schoolmasters and sanitary 
officers. Perhaps the next generation will 
regret even the government candidates in 
presence of that progressive debasement ; 
but the current of affairs, which may yield 
to our efforts, will never draw back before 
our regrets, and fallen influences cannot 
be restored. The fundamental difference 
between limited suffrage such as was ex- 
ercised under the two preceding monarch- 
ies, and universal suffrage as it exists at 
present, is, that the lively stimulus of party 
spirit led the one always to elevate the 
level of its choice; while the want of po- 
litical spirit leads the other to lower con- 
tinually the standard of its elect. The 
faults committed by the qualified electors 
have no doubt had something to do with 
the revolution which has snatched, in so 
unforeseen a way, from the French bowr- 
geoisie a power which seemed fixed in its 
possession. But the ancient electoral 
body had at least the power of choosing 
spontaneously, to represent all great opin- 
ions, their best known leaders, and men 
of striking reputation. It is no failure in 
respect towards universal suffrage to im- 
pute to it other inclinations ; it is not a 
reproach to measure the bounds of its 
horizon by the power of its vision.” 


When we turn the page after this 
it is with the startled sensations of a 
man who has stepped back across a 
few centuries from one extremity of 
human experience to another—from 
the age of universal suffrage into that 
of the Crusades. It is the Bishop of 
Carcassonne who is the author of the 
‘Création Animée ;’ and it is a privi- 
lege special to the ‘ Correspondant’ 
to give to its readers a preliminary 
specimen of his unpublished work : 
‘‘ His Grandeur has been so good as 
to detach from his future volume the 
following pages in favour of our maga- 
zine—always so happy to open its 
doors to the different labours of the 
Episcopate,” says the editor’s note. 
His Grandeur writes as pious monks 
once wrote in the depths of their 
cloister, as pious Puritans of con- 
templative turn wrote after them, in 
a fashion which will always have its 
attraction for the pious and pensive 
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mind. But that our readers may 
have some idea of the curious effect 
produced by the appearance of these 
meditations in a Parisian periodical 
full of political energy, and generally 
alert and up to its time, we quote one 
or two of Mgr. de Carcassonne’s re- 
flections on the subject of The Bee— 
his proposed work being a series of 
studies upon Christian symbolism in 
natural history :— 


“The work of the bees begins by the 
manufacture of wax. They collect the dust 
which is attached to the stamens of flow- 
ers, and, elaborating it with marvellous 
instinct, they produce that soft, ductile, 
but consistent substance which serves to 
construct the cells of the honey-comb. 

“Wax is employed for a great many 
uses. The most noble of all is certainly 
that assigned to it by the Church. It fur- 
nishes the tapers which burn before the 
altar: and when the minister of the 
Church blesses the Easter taper he recalls 
to us that this new light is fed by the wax 
which the mother-bee has produced. The 
taper is at once light and wax; and in 
the same way Jesus Christ, who is the 
light of the world, is at once God and 
man. Mary is like the mother-bee who 
furnishes the precious wax which feeds the 
light—that is to say, the flesh of the Sa- 
viour. 

“ But the taper is also the emblem of 
the faithful soul. 


“The wax keeps up the light, and the 
light melts it. When our soul, glorifying 
the Father by its good works, spreads 
abroad the light of Jesus Christ, it may 
be said to carry and keep up the fire of 
that light. Our soul, however, cannot ap- 
proach the divine light and heat without 
being consumed by love; and this is why 
the bride of the Canticles, addressing her 
spouse, cries, ‘My soul was melted when 
I heard thy words.’ 

“ At the same time, if the ardour of 
love consume the soul, the Prophet-King 
tells us also that, in presence of Divine 
justice, sinners perish like the wax that is 
melted by the heat. 

‘Fire of love and fire of wrath! both 
of you consume our soul; but wrath 
makes it die, and love makes it live the 
eternal life. 

“The bee sucks with her mouth the 
honey hidden in the chalice of the 
flowers, and her body is terminated by 
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asting. Is not this the emblem of the 
mad joys of the world, which commence 
with honey and finish by the sharp 
sword! And is it not equally the image 
of men whose perfidious lips distil in our 
presence the honey of flattery, while be- 
hind us they think only of laying for us 
the cruelest snares ? 

“Oh, how many such bees hummed 
around the Saviour during his mortal 
life! When the Pharisees would sur- 
prise him in his words, ‘ Master,’ they 
said, ‘ we know that thou art truth itself, 
and acceptest not the person of any man.’ 
It was the drop of honey, but at the 
same time they darted at him the sting 
of their hate, and swore to kill him. 
Speaking by his prophet, the Lord had 
indicated them in advance in these 
terms—‘ They surrounded me like bees’ 
—Circumdederunt me sicut apes, 

“ At the same time the bee loses its 
sting in using it. The wickedness of 
men condemned Jesus Christ to death ; 
but that death, in striking the author of 
life, has lost the power which it acquired 
by Adam. Leaving the tomb, the Lord 
could sing that song of triumph, ‘O 
Death, where is thy sting ?’—Ubi est, 
Mors, stimulus tuus ? 

“Let us bless God, however, for hav- 
ing given her sting to the bee! Small, 
humble, weak, entirely devoted to her 
work, and preoccupied only by the sweet 
labour which she accomplishes more for 
us than for herself; how should she de- 
fend herself against the enemies who at- 
tack her? God has done all things well ; 
He hides the lily among thorns, and He 
gives a sting to the bee! 

“Church of Jesus Christ, it is you 
who dispense to us all the boney of the 
love of the Saviour! But God has fur- 
nished you with the sting of His justice! 
Let us not attack that divine bee; the 
wounds of its sting are death.” 


Monseigneur de Carcassonne is as 
scriptural as the most Protestant of 
Low-Churchmen, and but for that 
last word about the Church (which 
is perfectly in the spirit of Exeter 
Hall, though he differs in boldness 
of expression) says nothing that is 
not perfectly evangelical, or that 
might not be perfectly edifying as 
well for a church library anywhere ; 
but it is wonderfully odd to find 
those gentle and pious maunderings 
by the side, as we have said, of M. 
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de Carné’s acute and clear-headed 
political discourse; or even beside 
M. de Laprade’s elegant comparison 
of Virgil and Lucretius. No doubt 
the ‘Correspondant’ piques itself on 
this mingling of all subjects, and takes 
credit for the prominent place it thus 
gives to religion, as some periodicals 
do among ourselves ; but at the same 
time one cannot help feeling that 
among all these heterogeneous con- 
tributors his Grandeur occupies an 
odd position. He is supported, how- 
ever, by several papers of a semi- 
religious character, biographical 
sketches of two priests, one, the Rev. 
Pére Besson, one of the early con- 
verts and assistants of Lacordaire in 
his romantic resuscitation of monasti- 
cism in France, and the other, the 
much-regretted Abbé Perreyv; and 
by an article upon ‘Sacred Litera- 
ture among the Slaves,’ in which the 
author concludes that the only hope 
for the schismatical Christianities of 
the East, is “ to return to their moth- 
er, the Roman Church, who has wit- 
nessed their birth and blessed their 
cradle.” We have not time, how- 
ever, to linger upon these papers, 
which, though well written, and suf- 
ficiently interesting to the reader, 
have no particular claim upon the at- 
tention; nor upon the fiction with 
which all this solid fare is supposed 
to be lightened. The only thing that 
is remarkable about this last is, that 
it is a novel in French written by an 
English authoress, Lady Georgina 
Fullarton—by much the dullest por- 
tion of the magazine, and wonderful- 
ly little worth the trouble of produc- 
tion in two languages. But a peri- 
odical with a specialty naturally and 
inevitably puts itself at a great dis- 
advantage in respect to art; and the 
‘Correspondant’ is as much bound, 
no doubt (fiction being recognised as 
a necessity to start with), to provide 
its readers with a story in which the 
persecutions of Catholics by Protest- 
ants is the theme, as a magazine of 
Low-Church tendencies would be to 
go into the private religious history 
of its heroes and heroines, or a tem- 
perance periodical to beatify all who 
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did not, and damn all who did, ven- 
ture upon the sinful indulgence of a 
glass of wine. That is so clearly an 
understood matter that we may leave 
‘Constance Sherwood’ to her natural 
audience. It is, however, an example 
. of the low estate to which fiction has 
come in France, to see the pale and 
feeble productions which, in the world- 
famed ‘Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
and in this, its young and enthusi- 
astic contemporary, represent the 
great element of storytelling, which 
has come to occupy so important a 
place among ourselves, One hesi- 
tates to say too much about George 
Sand, just as one would hesitate to 
criticise Grisi at this period of her 
career; there would be in both a 
certain want at once of generosity 
and gratitude. But the contemptu- 
ous toleration of fiction in general, 
which is implied in the inanity of its 
representatives in these two cases be- 
fore us, make out the art to be in a 
bad way among the people whom 
we are accustomed to call our lively 
neighbours. Perhaps the daily deluge 
of feuilletons, and the nastiness which 
even genius constantly condescends 
to—no doubt with a knowledge of 
its audience—have had their natural 
effect in discountenancing among 
cultivated people this form of the 
poetical element in literature. At 
least it is the only way of accounting 
for the indifference with which the 
conductors of two such magazines, 
preparing in every other respect so 
carefully for their readers, thfow 
them these two uninviting morsels 
in the shape of fiction, habit and 
not choice having made it a necessa- 
ry part of their bill of fare. 

We will make but one other quota- 
tion from the ‘Correspondant,’ ex- 
tracted from that portion of the able 
‘Revue Critique’ which occupies 
itself with the same unsatisfactory 
philosophies which we have already 
seen discussed in the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes ;’ and which we give 
not so much as an illustration of its 
opinions, as a somewhat quaint state- 
ment of the condition of affairs 
among ourselves, as seen from across 
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the Channel. The critic has been dis- 
cussing the progress of sceptical spec- 
ulation, or, as he calls it, Atheism, in 
the different Continental countries, 


“The intellectual constitution of Eng- 
land is more healthful. At the same 
time the spirit of irreligion and materi- 
alist doctrines are making rapid progress, 
A serious writer, M, Pearson, states sta- 
tistics according to which it appears that 
English publications of an openly athe- 
istical character have risen to the amount 
of more than six hundred and forty thou- 
sand copies. Scepticism and Hegelian- 
ism glide in little by little, and insinuate 
themselves even into the works of theolo- 
gians, as has been shown by the famous 
proces of ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ The ex- 
portations of French positivism have 
not had less success than those of German 
Hegelianism. While M. Stuart Mill and 
Miss Martineau (!) accommodate the ideas 
of Fourier to the taste of the fashionable 
world, a radical sect, whose object is the 
destruction of the Established Church 
and of the existing social order, and which 
professes atheism, at least provisionally, 
is propagated in the inferior regions under 
the title of secularism. The existence of 
the soul and that of God are put back by 
its adherents among the number of 
questions with which it would be idle to 
occupy themselves, with this inscription 
on the bag which contains them—not 
proven, To realise life without God is the 
object of the sect. It employs as the means 
of its propaganda, newspapers, books, and 
meetings. It has in London five lecture- 
halls, and in the entire United Kingdom 
twenty-one, chiefly in the manufacturing 
towns, Among us the manifestations of 
such a sect would be hastily stifled, and 
naturally by this means its increase would 
be stimulated and its danger increased. 
In England it is permitted to discredit 
itself by the liberty which is accorded to it. 
For the moment, and as a natural conse- 
quence of its facilities, its success is at a 
low level. This may be understood from 
the occurrence of accidents like the fol- 
lowing. One day a secularist orator had 
delivered a vehement discourse in favour 
of virtue. At the moment when he re- 
sumed his seat he was invited by a police- 
man to follow him. The orator of virtue 
had just been condemned to twelve 
months of hard labour for theft.” 


This is an odd proof of the faculty 
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strangers have for finding out mat- 
ters which are absolutely unknown 
at home. A man might live for 
centuries in London without ever 
finding out the “five lecture-halls” 
which the ingenious critic of the 
‘Correspondant’ produces in evi- 
dence of a movement calculated to 
overturn the Church and society. 
It is well to be aware of one’s dan- 
gers. This is just the kind of curi- 
ously large interpretation of a small 
possible fact which gives a comical 
unreality to the observations of 
foreigners in so many cases. And 
we trust Mr. Stuart Mill will be 
satisfied by the succinct description 
of his. mission and collaborateur 
given above. 

We have already exceeded our 
space, and cannot enter further 
into detail; but the magazines we 
have chosen are—the first, the most 
noted of French periodical publica- 
tions—the second, the representa- 
tive of the most interesting and 
characteristic party in France. We 


may add besides, by way of proving 


still further the extraordinary capa- 
city for serious exertion possessed 
by thé French intelligence, that 
most of the papersin the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’ are serial papers, con- 
tinued at irregular intervals, with 
sometimes an interregnum of two 
or three months between, over 
which space, we presume, its audi- 
ence can carry their attention and 
interest even in the case of such a 
subject as ‘ Le Cerveau et la Pensée,’ 
not to speak of the historical papers, 
in respect to which such a long ten- 
sion may be more practicable. Such 
is the character of periodical litera- 
ture of the higher class in France. 
We do not think that even our own 
quarterlies, heavy though these re- 
spectable publications are in many 
cases, can afford to be so entirely 
independent of the lighter branches 
of literature, or to pursue scientific 
and historical verities with an equal 
amount of dignified indifference 
and composure, Perhaps the se- 
cret of this may lie in the fact that 
everything in the ‘Revue des Deux 
Mondes,’ for example, is scrupul- 
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ously well done, and would be very 
good if it was a little more readable. 

And the general mass, we pre- 
sume, contents itself with causeries 
(no contemptible satisfaction, cer- 
tainly, when the causeries happen 
to be those of M. Sainte-Beuve) 
and feuilletons ; not to speak of the 
innumerable shoal of illustrated 
weekly journals in the genre of the 
‘London Journal’ and ‘ Family 
Herald,’ where the writing is a 
little better, and the morale a little 
worse, than in these distinguished 
periodicals—with the difference, 
however, that the French romanc- 
ists of this lower region do not 
seem to find it necessary to go into 
sumptuous upholstery, nor to fill 
their pages with imaginary gran- 
deurs, and that the worst of their 
wickednesses. generally occur in 
London, among personages bearing 
the names of Sir Robert and Sir 
Henry, and in the midst of an atmo- 
sphere described as follows:—“ It 
was a fine day for London: an im- 
perceptible rain, a damp and smoky 
mist, threw upon the t town a 
troubled and ghastly light.” This 
and an endless succession of his- 
torical romances form the charac- 
teristic features of cheap journal- 
ism in France, though there are in- 
stances in which an occasional essay 
or exercise of the national gifts of 
causerie and historical discussion, 
turn the balance in favour of the 
French even in this lowest level of 
literary production. 

We do not profess to explain the 
causes of this difference, or to give 
any more than the rapid glance of 
a foreigner at so characteristic a 
feature of the national economy ; 
but such as it is, it is not un- 
worthy of consideration ; while, at 
the same time, there can be no 
study more interesting than that of 
the curiously restrained and curi- 
ously outspoken organs of public 
opinion among our next neigh- 
bours, or those characteristic fea- 
tures which mark the difference 
between its modes of intellectual 
working and those which are cur- 
rent among ourselves, 
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Berore these pages pass into the 
hands of our readers, the country 
will have in some degree recovered 
from the shock which it sustained 
in the death of Lord Palmerston. 
Not that the event, painful as we 
felt it to be, could have taken any- 
body much by surprise. For a 
year at least it has been noticed, 
by all who came in contact with 
him, that the veteran statesman had 
ceased to be what he once was. 
The mind, though clear enough, 
when directed to any particular 
subject, had lost its habitual acute- 
ness ; and the elasticity and vigour 
of the once vigorous frame were 
entirely gone. It was even sad to 


see the old man on his accustomed 
bench in the House of Commons— 
the eye dim and the lower jaw 
' dropped—struggling to keep awake 
while a debate was going on, and 
striving in vain. 


And it was still 
more distressing to observe that 
physical infirmities constrained him, 
at short intervals, to rise, and, with 
a tottering gait, to retire. Towards 
the close of the last session, indeed, 
his place in Parliament remained 
too often vacant—never without 
the occurrence of scenes which it 
was painful to witness, even by 
members who sat upon the left of 
the Speaker’s chair, and could not, 
therefore, be expected to take 
much to heart the humiliation of 
their rivals. Sti!l nobody was will- 
ing to believe that the end was so 
near. He had lasted so long, he 
had so often recovered from attacks 
of illness under which almost any 
other man would have sunk, that 
both those who were indifferent and 
those who deprecated his retire- 
ment from public life put from 
them the bare idea that his thread 
was spun out. The event has fal- 
sified their calculations. There are 
limits to human endurance, even 
for those on whom Providence has 
bestowed constitutions of iron, and 
Lord Palmerston, having reached 


that which was appointed to him, 
died in harness, as he doubtless 
desired to do. 

This is not the occasion on which 
we can trust ourselves to write the 
biography of the departed states- 
man. All that would be becoming, 
while as yet he is searce cold in his 
grave, the newspapers have done in 
that direction. His career has been 
sketched with more or less of accu- 
racy as to facts; but whether cor- 
rect in the facts or not, the same 
generous disposition has been mani- 
fested by political opponents as by 
political supporters, to give him 
credit for whatever was praise- 
worthy in his nature, and to hide 
his faults. Far be it from us, at 
the present moment, to interrupt 
this harmony of criticism. He un- 
doubtedly was, what the press de- 
scribed him to have been, an Eng- 
lishman to the backbone. He was 
jealous of the honour of his country, 
though not always, perhaps, judici- 
ous in the means which he adopted 
to maintain it, and knew better 
than any man of his day how to 
manage a recalcitrant cabinet and 
an unruly House of Commons. 
But he was more than all this. 
Ever since he attained the object of 
his ambition, for it was late of being 
matured, he has been our chief, we 
might almost say our only, defence 
against the levelling purposes of a 
powerful section of his own Adminis- 
tration. That he yielded too much 
and too often to the pressure which 
they applied cannot, we are afraid, 
be disputed. We could name many 
more questions than the repeal of 
the paper-duties and the policy to 
be pursued in the quarrel between 
Germany and Denmark, on which 
he postponed the deliberate convic- 
tions of his own judgment to the 
violence of those who differed from 
him. But for these acts of weak- 
ness great allowances are to be 
made. He was committed to the 
Liberal party—his sympathies went 
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-not with it, neither did his reason 
ever approve the objects which it 
seeks; but he had gone over to it 
in.a moment of strong personal ir- 
ritation, and was never afterwards 
able to find or to make an oppor- 
tunity of returning to his first love. 
Once, and once only, such oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and he put 
it from him. His mind was then 
dazzled by what he believed to be 
the sure prospect of himself at- 
taining to that eminence which, 
had he accepted Lord Derby’s 
proposals, he must have helped 
another to reach. And with all his 
manliness, with all his patriotism, 
Lord Palmerston, from the day 
when he first opened his heart to 
the whispers of personal ambition, 
became her slave. But though we 


may not approve either the course 
which he adopted on that occasion, 
or his manner of adopting it, we 
can understand both, and, looking 
to the idiosyncrasies of the man, 
make large allowance for them. So 
far as the gratification of his own 


desires was concerned, his plan 
succeeded. That the country gain- 
ed anything from his first accession 
to power, and the patching up of 
an inglorious peace just as it had 
mustered strength to prosecute the 
war, is quite another matter. 

Having once put himself at the 
head of the Liberal party, Lord 
Palmerston could no longer regard 
the Tories in the light of possible 
colleagues on some future occasion. 
He did not, however, throw over 
his old Tory notions. He was still 
in the main the pupil of Canning, 
a leading scholar in the school 
which Canning had founded, and 
he did his best—this much we 
readily allow—to act up to his 
master’s views, as change of time 
and circumstances appeared to him 
to have modified them. Lord Palm- 
erston was no more disposed to 
interrupt the- settlement of 1831 
than the stanchest reformer sitting 
on the bench immediately opposite 
to his own. More prudent than 
his eloquent master, he took care 
never to say so in express terms. 
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But while appearing to accept the 
schemes of others, he always man- 
aged, as often as they touched the 
outer hem of success, to thwart 
them, and to thwart them with such 
perfect adroitness as left no ground 
to his baffled colleagues on which 
to establish an open charge against 
bim. Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Vil- 
liers, and Mr, Gladstone, know as 
well as we do, that in the com- 
plaints which he made of. Lord 
Palmerston’s treachery on the mat- 
ter of the Reform Bill of 1860, Mr. 
Bright is substantially correct; yet 
Mr. Milner Gibson, Mr. Villiers, and 
Mr. Gladstone, are no more able to 
prove the fact than we are our- 
selves. For this, his memory will 
always be held in respect by us. 
He was a good Conservative so 
far; fortune greatly favouring him 
through the instrumentality of an 
opposition strong enough to sup- 
port him whenever he appealed to it 
against his own friends. 
Experience proves that when men 
who have been long content to play 
a secondary part in their profession, 
whatever it may be, find themselves 
by the force of circumstances thrust 
into the foremost rank and looked 
up to as advisers, they immediately 
entertain exaggerated notions of 
their own powers, and if they be 
politicians, accept it as a proof that 
their party cannot do without them. 
Till he had passed the age when 
men usually give up all idea of get- 
ting out of the groove in which 
they have hitherto run, Lord Palm- 
erston’s position in public life was 
a very humble one. For twenty 
years and more, and under half-a- 
dozen different administrations, he 
had held the place of Secretary-at- 
War—a very useful, but very sub- 
ordinate office; in getting rid of 
which, by the by, and creating a 
Secretary of State for War, it is 
much to be doubted whether, in 
any point of view, the country has 
not lost instead of gained. His 
duties as Secretary-at-War were to 
control the accounts of the army, 
to keep down the expense of its 
administration as far as might be 
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compatible with its efficiency, and 
to bring forward and defend from 
year to year the army estimates in 
the House of Commons, All this 
Lord Palmerston did, and did well 
for twenty years. But he never 
went farther.. He never aspired to 
nor obtained a seat in the Cabinet ; 
he never took part in any general 
debate, nor, with one exception, 
spoke at all upon other ‘questions 
than those which affected his own 
department. It was on the subject 
of the repeal of Roman Catholic 
disabilities that alone he came 
out; and even then, though fol- 
lowing Mr. Canning’s lead, he 
spoke shortly, and always with an 
utterance constrained, and _there- 
fore awkward and _ unattractive. 
Not that he was, or that anybody 
supposed him to be, below par in 
ability or knowledge. He dressed, 
indeed, as only weak men are 
prone to do, in the extreme of 
fashion; and his air was more 
supercilious than jaunty. But 


beneath that surface of dandyism 
his intimates knew that very good 
stuff lay hid; and that the gay 
man of pleasure was, whenever he 
thought fit to apply, a hard-work- 
ing, clear-headed and skilful man 


of business. Indeed he was more. 
Some of the cleverest papers in the 
‘New Whig Guide,’ of which he, Peel, 
and Croker were the main support- 
ers, came from his pen; and we have 
often heard Croker refer to them 
bitterly, when, in after years, his 
old chum had declared against the 
Tory party, and was by the Whigs 
extolled as the ablest and most 
valuable of their new allies. With 
all this he was for twenty years a 
mere subordinate official, and no 
one of the many chiefs under whom 
he served ever thought, it would 
appear, of raising him to a higher 
level. He and Croker, indeed, 
ran in couples; the one was Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, the other 
Secretary-at-War. They were great 
friends and clever men, to whom the 
doors of the Cabinet were never 
opened so long as they acted to- 
gether on the Tory side; and Tory- 
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ism, as understood till the Duke of 
Wellington formed an administration, 
reigned supreme. * 

Lord Palmerston’s friends, the 
‘Times’ among the rest, say that he 
never forgave the ill-treatment to 
which his friend and patron Can- 
ning was subjected. The fact of 
Canning’s ill-treatment is not very 
clearly established. Nobody is ig- 
norant that, when Lord Liverpool 
was struck down, Canning _in- 
trigued, as he had done on a former 
occasion, for the Premiership—a 
place which he perfectly well knew, 
neither Peel nor the Duke of Wel- 
ington—men his equals at least 
in the -Cabinet—were prepared to 
concede to him. But authorities 
differ as to the way in which 
the intrigue was carried on. If it 
be true, as the Duke of Wellington 
asserts, that Canning agreed to one 
thing with his colleagues and did 
another, and if it be further the 
fact that he made use of the March- 
ioness of Conyngham to get round 
George IV., then all that is said 
about ungenerous treatment by 
those who refused to serve under 
him is the greatest nonsense that 
ever was uttered. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, neither Lord Palm- 
erston nor Mr. Huskisson, both of 
whom held place under Mr. Can- 
ning, could have very much taken 
to heart the ill-usage of the faction; 
for they not only retained their 
places during Lord Goderich’s brief 
administration, but they closed 
with the Duke’s offer, and gave him 
likewise their support, the one as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
the other still as Secretary-at-War. 

We are surprised to find that, in 
accounting for the subsequent de- 
fection of these two statesmen, al- 
most all our “channels of public 
information” tell the story of the 
East Retford case as if it had been 
only by his vote in the House of 
Commons that Huskisson gave of- 
fence to his leader. They omit alto- 
gether the much more important 
fact that, in the Cabinet, when the 
line to be adopted came under dis- 
cussion, the Duke and Mr. Peel ad- 
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vised the very course which Hus- 
kisson in due time affirmed by that 
vote; and that a majority in the 
Cabinet, of which Huskisson was 
the chief speaker, overruled them. 
It was this, and not the vote in the 
House, which broke all confidence 
between Huskisson and the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and led the 
Duke to accept as a resignation 
that letter which Huskisson sub- 
sequently did his best to explain 
away. They forget also to say 
that the Dnke made Lord Dudley 
clearly understand that, even in the 
eleventh hour, Mr. Huskisson had 
only to withdraw his letter and all 
would be forgotten. These are 
points which, when touched upon 
at all, ought to be touched fairly; 
because on a right understanding 
of them depend the conclusions at 
which posterity will arrive in re- 
gard to a transaction not unim- 
portant either in its bearings on the 
characters of two eminent public 
men, or in reference to the conse- 
quences which may, in part at least, 
be traced back to it; but, for the 
purposes of the present article, we 
may leave them where they are. 
Lord Palmerston, who had gone 
into the same lobby with Hus- 
kisson, sent in, like Huskisson, his 
resignation ; and it was in reference 
to him, and not to Huskisson him- 
self, that the Duke’s memorable 
utterance took place: “This at 
least is no mistake—it can be no 
mistake—and it shall be no mis- 
take.” The Secretary-at-War must 
pay the usual penalty of his recalci- 
tration; and the Secretary-at-War, 
wounded to the quick, surrendered 
his office, and never forgave the 
man who insisted on his so doing. 
Private feeling goes quite as far 
in swaying the conduct of states- 
men as of any other class of per- 
sons, Mr. Huskisson and Lord 
Palmerston could not, without en- 
tire loss of self-respect, pass at once 
from holding office under a Tory 
Minister into the ranks of a Whig 
Opposition. But they hated the 
Duke, whose straightforward hon- 
esty made sad work with their dip- 
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lomatic shiftiness; and, hating the 
man, they soon learned to hate 
his principles, They found others 
brought up in the same school with 
themselves who shared their senti- 
ments, and they stood aside, in an 
attitude of neutrality, biding their 
time. It came sooner, perhaps, 
than they anticipated. They helped 
the Duke to carry his Roman Ca- 
tholic Bill in the teeth of the great 
party who brought him into power, 
and then turned round upon him, 


and, with the aid of Whigs and 


angry Tories, forced him to resign. 
We have used the plural, when in 
strict propriety we ought to have 
used the singular term, as poor Hus- 
kisson was by this time dead. But 
Lord Palmerston gave his vote in 
support of Sir Henry Parnell’s mo- 
tion, and he reaped his reward. The 
Whigs, though not destitute of 
talent, were without experience 
in official life. They could not 
hope to win over to them any 
members of the old Tory party, 
or of the party which had stood 
by the Duke. They looked, there- 
fore, to the Canningites; and con- 
sidering Lord Palmerston, and not 
without reason, to be at once the 
ablest and most experienced of the 
band, they invited him to join 
them. Then his ambition awoke. 
As Secretary-at-War he had had 
much communication both with the 
Foreign and the Colonial Secretary 
of State—the former being then,and 
till nine or ten years ago, the real 
Minister of War in this country. 
And perceiving how important the 
functions of the former were, and 
what weight they necessarily gave 
him in the Oabinet, he agreed to 
serve under Earl Grey, only on 
condition that he should receive 
the seals of the Foreign Office. 
They were given over to him after 
a little hesitation; and the results 
are matters of history. 

It has been said that as long as 
Earl Grey retained his place in the 
Cabinet, the foreign policy of Eng- 
land was by him rigidly watched, 
and, to the most minute details, di- 
rected. We must be permitted to 
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doubt this. Earl Grey came into 
office pledged to three things—Re- 
form, Retrenchment, and Peace. 
Reform hé carried, Retrenchment 
became forthwith a largely increased 
public expenditure, and Peace took 
the shape of a fleet sent to blockade 
the Scheldt, and the quadruple alli- 
ance among England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal. We do not believe 
that for the last of these eccentri- 
cities Lord Grey was immediately 
responsible. The policy which im- 
pelled to it, whether wise or un- 


wise, was Canning’s policy, which, 
’ ] ’ 


had it not been restrained, would 
have plunged us in 1823 into a war 
with France, for the sake of main- 
taining in Spain the revolutionary 
government which the Duke d’An- 
gouléme crossed the Bidassoa to 
put down. At all events, what- 
ever Earl Grey may have done, 
Lord Melbourne, his Whig  suc- 
cessor, left to Lord Palmerston 
entire freedom of action; and he 
made his name famous throughout 
Europe. It can hardly be expected 
that we should speak approvingly 
now of a line of policy which, when 
it was in progress, we honestly 
condemned. It is not by putting 
England’s finger into every foreign 
pie that the honour of this coun- 
try is to be maintained, especially 
when, under the pretext of giving 
moral support to liberal institu- 
tions, we come to be regarded as 
the disturbers of the peace of Eu- 
rope. And though we trust that 
all will end well—though we are 
glad to see Italy a nation, and ac- 
knowledge that the experiment of 
rendering Belgium independent 
has turned out better than could 
have been expected—it does not 
therefore follow that we can look 
back with approval on the haste 
with which England allied herself 
with the France of 1831, to undo the 
work which had been done to bridle 
France in 1815. Nor is it possible 
to speak otherwise than with shame 
of the exhibition which an English 
wiinister made of himself when he 
accepted the cheers of a mob in 
an Italian city, and put on a tri- 
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color cockade, the revolation being 
yet in progress. Still let us not 
forget that the gentleman who 
committed this last act of folly 
was but a minister en amateur. 
The Elliots are clever men, but not 
all of them very prudent men; and 
Lord Minto undoubtedly estab- 
lished his right on that occasion 
to be classed among the least judi- 
cious members of his own family. 
Of the part played by Lord Palm- 
erston in driving Ibrahim Pasha 
out of Syria, we need not pause to 
speak. Accepting it as a duty on 
the part of England to maintain 
the Ottoman Empire in its inte- 
grity, the policy which sent an 
English fleet to bombard Acre is 
both intelligible and wise. And 
admitting its wisdom, we cannot 
withhold our meed of praise from 
the promptitude and decision which 
were manifested in striking then at 
the right moment. It was a glorious 
opportunity also for showing that 
England, though she had accepted 
Louis Philippe, was not going to 
concede to him the leadership of 
Europe; and that the ambition of 
M. Thiers could be restrained. But 
if there be any doubt as to the good 
policy of trying to bolster up the 
most rotten fabric which the world 
has ever seen, then we must look 
upon the defeat of Ibrahim Pasha 
as a mistake. Still Lord Palmer- 
ston acted on the occasion with 
vigour and ability. And though 
his act led to a slight increase of 
expenditure, and placed us for a 
while in an attitude of half-hostility 
towards our neighbours, nobody 
would now think on that account 
of condemning it. This country 
never loses in the end by showing 
that she is able to meet a sudden 
emergency when it arises. The 
Civis Romanus doctrine may be 
carried too far, and no minister 
in modern times has carried it 
further than Lord Palmerston 
did. Yet we greatly prefer his 
foreign policy when it was most 
meddlesome, to that which has of 
late years superseded it. It might 
outrage our sense of moral right at 
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times, but it certainly never forced 
us to hang our heads, and to be 
ashamed of ourselves. 

For the wars in which we were 
engaged with China, and especially 
for the two last, Lord Palmerston 
is undoubtedly responsible. He 
could not brook that barbarians 
should challenge his requirements, 
and finding them , insensible to 
other arguments, he argued with 
round-shot and musketry. Still, 
even here, there was a generous 
feeling at the bottom of his error. 
He never forsook an agent. The 
mismanagement of Dr. Bowring, 
perhaps the most incompetent per- 
son that ever represented Eng- 
land’s sovereignty anywhere, he 
might censure in secret, but in 
public he adopted it. And bad 
as our cause was, he carried us 
triumphantly through the struggle. 
It remains to be seen how this 
close intimacy with the Imperial 
Government of China is to end. 
But, in the meanwhile, the hon- 
our of England has been well 
maidtained, and we have the com- 


fortable reflection to fall back upon, 
that, confining our retrospect to 
the period when the Whigs first 


assumed the responsibilities of 
Government, matters cannot possi- 
bly arrive at an issue more unsatis- 
factory than that to which they long 
ago brought them. We may be ob- 
liged to annex portions?f China, and 
also Japan, before we are done; but 
having committed ourselves to war 
with both countries, we cannot, with 
honour, draw back from the position 
into which events have carried us. 
If Lord Palmerston, looking to 
the political relations to which 
he was committed, behaved with 
questionable propriety when in- 
vited by Lord Derby to help him 
to construct an administration, the 
treatment which he had received 
from his own colleagues previously 
to that incident was such as would 
have more than justified him, had 
he frankly acceded to that proposal. 
His dismissal from the Cabinet of 
which Lord John Russell was at 
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the head, cannot be looked back 
upon except with mingled surprise 
and indignation. Yet the generous 
nature of the man, and his sagaci- 
ous self-control, led him soon to 
forget it. We much doubt whether 
between him and Lord Russell 
there existed, subsequently to that 
occurrence, any personal esteem 
more settled than existed between 
him and the present Lord Grey, when 
they last sat in the same Oabinet 
together. But whether personally 
attached to him or not, Lord Palm- 
erston gave to Lord Russell, at all 
times, as much support as it was 
possible for him, a master in for- 
eign politics, and the most expert 
of despatch-writers, to give to one 
whose forte certainly does not lie in 
conciliating the good-will of those 
with whom he differs in opinion. 
Had it rested with Lord Palmer- 
ston to decline the proposal of the 
French Emperor for a Euro 
Conference, the refusal would have 
probably been as peremptory as 
that which emanated from Down- 
ing Street, but the terms in which 
it would have been conveyed would 
have been different; and the 
chances are as ten against one that 
the map of Europe would have re- 
mained in 1865 pretty much what 
it was in 1852. 

We come now to the season of his 
political triumph, to the commence- 
ment of that interval of six years 
during which he has held undis- 
puted possession of the office which 
he resigned only with hislife. That 
he won the foremost place in his 
Sovereign’s councils by something 
very like foul play, cannot be denied. 
A Conservative ministry introduced 
a Reform bill, to which their prede- 
cessors, by hes from the throne, 
had pled all governments, and 
which is admitted by the Radicals 
themselves to have gone a great way 
in widening the basis of the Oon- 
stitution. But it did not suit the 
Whigs to let it pass, or even to send 
it into committee, and for the sake 
of what were in their eyes a few 
blemishes (which, by the by, ‘might 
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have been removed or modified 
at a future stage), they threw it 
out on the second reading. Lord 
Palmerston was then called upon 
to form a Cabinet, which has con- 
tinued in power ever since. He 
could not undertake this charge, 
because the extreme Liberals would 
have withheld their support, with- 
out promising that a larger meas- 
ure than that set aside would be 
brought forward. And brought for- 
ward it was in due time. But at 
the outset his own support of it 
was lukewarm, and in the end it 
died a sort of natural death, and has 
never been heard of since. We re- 
peat, that as far as we or the great 
Conservative party are concerned, 
an issue more satisfactory could not 
have been brought about. It is for 


the Liberals to say how they relish 
it; and on that head the extreme 
section of the party have never 
made a secret of their disgust. 
Fairly in office, with a reform 
bill shelved, Lord Palmerston had 
nothing to do except to keep the 


machine of State going, and to sus- 
tain the honour of England abroad 
and her credit at home. It would 
be unjust to deny that, so far as the 
latter portion of his duty was con- 
cerned, he did it well. Gross blun- 
ders there were in Mr. Gladstone’s 
finance—outrages, too, upon the 
usages, and even the rights, of the 
Legislature; but the revenue rose 
from year to year, and taxes were 
remitted, and the masses were sat- 
isfied. We say the masses, rather 
than the people; because the edu- 
cated and intelligent portion of the 
community were opposed to many 
of Mr. Gladstone’s financial ar- 
rangements, and still more opposed 
to his manner of effecting them. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s influence in 
the Cabinet was great; and it was 
well understood that, had his pro- 
ject for repealing the duty on paper 
been resisted, he would have re- 
signed, carrying two if not three 
of his colleagues along with him. 
Now the loss to the Oabinet of 
these ‘three members, especially 
trusted as they were by the De- 
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mocratic faction in the party, must 
have broken up the Administration; 
and it grieves us to add, that in 
this, as in a still more import- 
ant matter yet to be specified, Lord 
Palmerston preferred saving the 
Administration, to the hindrance of 
what he felt and pronounced to be 
the imminent risk of bringing the 
two Houses into collision for the 
sake of passing a measure in itself 
undesirable at the moment. 

Lord Palmerston yielded so far to 
Mr. Gladstone that he consented to 
his crotchety and most inopportune 
repeal of the duties on paper. He 
declined to go along with his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, however, 
in the proposal to effect by a vote 
of the House of Commons an ar- 
rangement which the House of 
Lords had condemned by rejecting. 
He spoke “on that occasion with 
equal truth and moderation; and 
Mr. Gladstone, angry as he was, 
felt that to carry the matter farther 
would put him in the wrong, even 
with his own friends on the benches 
below the gangway. Yet Lord Palm- 
erston never concealed the fact, 
that the whole arrangement was 
most distasteful to him, and that if 
he had been able by any means to 
get out of it without breaking up 
the Government, he would have got 
out of it. Unfortunately, however, 
the apprehension of breaking up 
the Admini8tration had already 
taken hold of him with a power 
which could not be set aside; and 
every day it grew more and more 
into a passion. Far be it from us 
to insinuate that. the sole root 
and source of this passion was per- 
sonal ambition. No doubt personal 
ambition had a good deal to say 
to it; for a man who had spent 
with rare and brief interruptions, 
little short of sixty years in office, 
cannot be expected to contemplate 
exclusion from office except with 
dismay. And we all saw that this 
feeding became stronger as years 
grew upon him, warning him as 
they did, in their progress, that 
doors once closed upon him would 
never be opened again. Still we 
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should be unjust towards the 
memory of a brave and genial 
statesman, if we did not add 
that, in our firm belief, consi- 
derations far higher than this 
weighed with and controlled him. 
Lord Palmerston, though he never 
said so openly, laboured under the 
conviction that his retention of 
office was necessary to the salva- 
tion of the country. He knew his 
own Cabinet well. He was quite 
alive to that contrariety of feelings, 
views, wishes, and prejudices which 
prevails among its members, and 
judging of the future from the 
past, came to the conclusion that 
no hand except his own could 
drive the team. Whether he was 
right or wrong in this conviction, 
time, and that not very much 
lengthened out, will doubtless show. 
Meanwhile we may notice, in pass- 
ing, one or two occasions more on 
which, though strongly impressed 
with the wisdom of one course of 
action, he adopted another, because 
the alternative involved was, whe- 
ther he should give way, or the 
Cabinet split up and fall to pieces. 
The first of these occasions was 
the Trent affair, on which it is now 
no longer a secret that Lord Palm- 
erston made up his own mind to 
go to war with the Federal States. 
He had borne with impatience the 
bullying and insolence of United 
America on many occasions, and 
saw, with the clearness of his ear- 
lier years, that the opportunity was 
at length offered of putting a stop 
to this bullying in time to come. 
The Emperor of the French, 
equally long-sighted, agreed with 
Lord Palmerston; and had there 
not been with him in the Cabi- 
net men to whom the thought 
of war under any circumstances is 
dreadful, the message sent to Wash- 
ington would have required a short 
and categorical answer, because a 
fleet, equipped for action, would 
have escorted it to the mouth of 
the Chesapeake. In the Cabinet, 
however, there sat at that time, 
not only Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, and Mr. Villiers, but Sir 


George Cornewall Lewis, the m4 
subtle of political reasoners, the 
most pacific of Ministers—one who 
could never be brought to see that 
in the lives of nations, as in those 
private persons, there are moments 
when, though it can never be becom-. 
ing to do wrong for its own sake, 
it is perfectly justifiable to antici- 
pate others, and to avert an injury 
meditated against ourselves by in-: 
flicting it on them. We had, when 
the outrage on the Trent was com- 
mitted, a long list of outrages to- 
be accounted for. We had been 
cheated—for there is no other word: 
for it—in the Ashburton Treaty. 
The States claimed as their own 
territory what they had in their 
possession the clearest proof be- 
longed to us; and as [if to cap 
this outrage, the island of St. Juan, 
admitted be ours up to the mo- 
ment of its occupation by an Ameri- 
can force, was invaded and kept mili- 
tary possession of. These, with other 
lesser, but not therefore unimport- 
ant wrongs, rankled and festered, 
and the Trent outrage presented 
such an opportunity as could never 
be expected to occur again for 
righting them all by a process 
which would have benefited the 
whole world. Had we struck then, 
as Lord Palmerston was anxious 
that we should do, the Southern 
States would have achieved their 
independence, and become to us 
faithful allies, as well as our very 
best customers. But a section in 
the Cabinet objected, Lord Palm- 
erston gave way, and we are, with 
the Federals victorious, conducting, 
through Lord Russell, one of the 
most vexatious, and we fear most 
unsafe, correspondences that ever 
the Minister of one power was 
called upon to conduct with the 
Minister of another. 

This was bad enough ; but at least 
it brought no national humiliation 
with it. The Federal Govern- 
ment released its prisoners, and 
made as ungracious an apology for 
the outrage offered to the British 
flag as could well be received. The 
English nation, not very particular 
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about such points, and willing to 
make all allowances for the short- 
comings in good-breeding of its 
neighbours, accepted the apology, 
and there was an end of the matter. 
But worse remains to be told, and 
we tell it with sincere regret. Not 
long after Lord Russell had some- 
what rudely rejected the proposed 
Congress at Paris, the difficulties 
between Germany and Denmark, 
which had long been accumulating, 
came to a head, and the former sent 
to the latter that ultimatum which 
was to be immediately followed by 
the march of an army northwards. 
Here again Lord Palmerston, and 
let us not forget to add Lord Russell 
likewise, were bent upon resenting 
the outrage to the death. It is idle 
to say that they were deterred from 
doing so by the refusal of the French 
Emperor to co-operate with them. 
Such refusal, doubtless, came—or 
a@ communication very much like 
a refusal; but it is well known 
now—it was by no means a secret 
in political circles then—that, had 
we moved in earnest, the French 
Emperor would have moved like- 
wise. Indeed we may go further. 
It is perfectly well wtnderstood 
at Copenhagen and at Berlin, that 
the threat to land 40,000 British 
troops in Jutland would have 
stayed the march of the German 
armies, even after their arrange- 
ments were complete; and that 
diplomacy wisely conducted would 
have arranged, in a way to satisfy 
Europe as well as Denmark, all the 
points then in dispute between the 
future belligerents. Lord Palmer- 
ston believed this, so did Lord 
Russell, and they pressed their col- 
leagues in office to consent to the 
proposed expedition. The peace- 
at-any-price men, and especially Mr. 
Gladstone, negatived the motion. 
It might be carried, and probably 
would be carried, against them; 
but the very same day they should 
send in their resignations, and 
how could the Palmerston Govern- 
ment go on without them? Once 
more Lord Palmerston sacrificed 
his wise convictions to the fear of 
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breaking up his Administration and 
bringing the Tories into office. And 
now we have Denmark dismember- 
ed, the harbour of Kiel occupied by 
a Prussian fleet, the independence 
of Hamburg, Bremen, and the other 
free cities threatened, and the sure 
prospect that, before many years 
pass, the keys of the Baltic will be 
in Prussian hands, and our com- 
merce subjected to all the restric- 
tions which the Zollverein may see 
fit to impose. 

It was Lord Palmerston’s misfor- 
tune—and England has shared it 
with him—that the thought of 
leaving office was to him intol- 
erable. Rather than submit to 
that, he was ready to make almost 
any concession which his colleagues 
might demand of him. Observe 
that, in so expressing ourselves, 
we refer mainly to the relations 
maintained by this country with 
foreign states. In regard to the 
question of parliamentary reform, 
and the gradual letting down of 
the constitution to the level of a 
democracy, we believe that to the 
last he remained perfectly firm. A 
bill for the extension of the par- 
liamentary suffrage to places and 
to persons who possessed it not, 
would have been, we dare say, in his 
programme for the coming session. 
But he must have become feebler 
than he was when we last saw him, 
both in mind and body, if there 
were not appended to it conditions 
sufficiently conservative to satisfy 
the more moderate members of the 
Conservative party. Now he is 
gone, it is impossible to guess what 
awaits us. At the same time, we 
do not think that the danger to the 
constitution is either imminent or 
gigantic in its proportions. Let who 
will succeed to the vacant Premier- 
ship, we have a House of Commons 
to which, as Oonservatives, we look 
without misgivings; and, unless the 
House of Commons prove untrue 
to itself, we defy any minister, be 
he who he may, to bring about a 
revolution. It is not exactly so in 
regard to the foreign relations of 
the country, which are certainly 
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not at this moment in quite a satis- 
factory condition. There the ab- 
sence of the master’s hand may be 
felt at the helm; and should the 
vessel go down, even for a moment, 
into the trough of the sea, it may 
tax all the energies of a new and a 
better steersman to right her again. 

We take it for granted that no 
move will be made by Lord Derby, 
or any member of the Tory party, 
to assume, at this crisis, the direc- 
tion of public affairs. Had Lord 
Palmerston died before the dissolu- 
tion, our wishes as well as our ex- 
pectations would have gone in a 
different direction. The Liberal 
majority in the late Parliament was 
so small, and the jealousies at work 
within the party so well known, 
that, in the event of a vacancy, the 
Queen (we write it with all pos- 
sible respect for the prerogative) 
could have hardly called any other 
than Lord Derby to her counsels. 
And then, with Palmerston re- 
moved, there would have been no 
cry at the hustings, except a general 
profession of loyalty and content. 
The case is different now. Lord 
Palmerston lived to dissolve ; and, 
as we took occasion not very long 
ago to point out, one half at least 
of the so-called Liberal candidates 
made no other profession of politi- 
cal faith than that, if returned, 
they would support Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government. Very many 
of these men meant what they 
said, and no more. They would 
go with Palmerston as long as he 
was there to lead them; but they 
would not pledge themselves, in 
the event of his death, to follow 
his successor. At the same time, 
they and we equally understood that 
a pledge to support Lord Palmer- 
ston implied something very like a 
promise to go as far as he might 
go before them in the direction 
of Liberalism in the: abstract. It 
would not do for them, now that 
he is dead, to turn round, without 
specific given cause, and tender 
their votes to Lord Derby. On 
the contrary, they are in honour 
bound to take their seats, as they 
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will do without doubt in January 
next, unshackled indeed—the con- 
ditions of their election being ful- 
filled—but disposed to give the new 
Prime Minister, whoever he may 
be, a fair trial. We may not there- 
fore reckon anything apon them, 
at all events at the opening of the 
session. And as to the rest of the 
party, though not a few of them 
were glad enough to seek shelter 
under the popular name of the late 
Premier, they are well known to 
have gone in for Liberalism to the 
utmost meaning of the term. From 
them only bitter hostility to Conser- 
vative principles is to be looked for. 

With a House of Commons so 
disposed, and showing a nominal 
majority of Liberals over Conserva- 
tives of sixty or seventy, the Queen 
can scarcely avoid offering the lead 
in her councils to some member of 
the existing Cabinet. And in that 
Cabinet there are four men, each 
of whom has a following, and all, 
in their own estimation, as well as 
in the estimation of others, have a 
fair right to aspire to the vacant 
office. First, there is Mr. Gladstone, 
beyond comparison the ablest and 
most dangerous of the body—a 
brilliant orator, a successful finan- 
cier, and, which is not lightly to be 
spoken of, a member of the House 
of Commons. He is old enough to 
have acquired as much experience as 
is necessary to the fulfilment of any 
duties which may be imposed upon 
him, yet retains the full vigour 
both of body and mind, with the 
strongest possible\prospect of so 
doing for at least ten years to come. 
But, to counterbalance these advan- 
tages, Mr. Gladstone lacks temper, 
and does not possess the entire con- 
fidence of any section of the party 
to which he now belongs. The old 
Whigs personally detest him; the 
new entertain no sympathy for his 
High-Churchism and his ultra-Libe- 
ralism in secular affairs. The ultra- 
Liberals, while they cling to and en- 
deavour to cajole him, cannot forget 
that he was once a Tory, and live 
in the constant dread that his High- 
Church bias may carry him back into 
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Toryism again, if not in name cer- 
tainly in spirit. The City people, or 
at least a large proportion of them, 
and the masters of the money mar- 
ket, like, without entirely confiding 
in, him. They would rather have 
him in office, perhaps, than any 
other public man of the day, but 
they would prefer his remaining 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
seeing him Lord Palmerston’s suc- 
cessor. And last, though not least, 
the House of Commons would 
rather not have him as a leader. 
We say rather not, because, whe- 
ther he become First Lord of 
the Treasury or remain as he is, 
they know that, with the Whigs 
in office, he must be their lead- 
er. But brusqueries which might 
be got over when committed by 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
would never be endured from a 
Prime Minister, especially after 
the experience of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s manner of management, who 
never showed his tact and know- 
ledge of human nature so much as 


when he smoothed down the asper- 


ities which Mr. Gladstone’s fre- 
quent bursts of ill-humour tended 
to excite. For the present, then, 
we think that Mr. Gladstone may be 
set aside—that is, if other contingen- 
cies do not occur, of the probability 
of which, among the Liberals, there 
is good reason to be apprehensive. 

Next in order of precedence to 
Mr. Gladstone may be enumerated 
Lord Granville, Lord Clarendon, and 
Lord Russell. To Lord Granville’s 
accession there is this fatal objec- 
tion—which applies, we believe, 
_ With equal force to that of Lord 
Clarendon —that Mr. Gladstone 
would not serve under him; and 
with Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons either indifferent or 
hostile to them, there would be an 
end to the Liberal Government 
in a week. We must fall back, 
therefore, upon Lord Russell, and 
for him, we assume, the Queen 
will send. We express ourselves 
thus, because our readers must be 
aware that, at the moment of our 
writing, the question of the future 
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primacy is still open; though we 
daresay that it will be closed be- 
fore these pages are submitted to 
their perusal. Assuming, then, that 
Lord Russell is sent for, and that 
he undertakes to form an adminis- 
tration, let us see what may be 
expected to follow. 

Lord Russell will either keep 
the seals of the Foreign Office, 
with the First Lordship of the 
Treasury, or he may hand them 
over to Lord Clarendon. In the 
former case, even Lord Russell 
will soon find that he has under- 
taken an amount of work which 
he cannot perform. If he give the 
larger share of his attention to the 
foreign affairs of the country, his 
general superintendence of the gov- 
ernment must grow  proportion- 
ately slack, and confusions and 
misunderstandings in and out of 
the Oabinet will inevitably follow. 
If he neglect the Foreign Office 
we shall have blunders commit- 
ted there, which it may cost the 
country. rivers of blood and an 
enormous expenditure of money 
to rectify. In the latter case— 
that is to say, assuming that 
Lord Clarendon is to be our 
Foreign Minister—we should be 
glad to know how long the most 
sanguine of Whigs expects to see 
this particular wheel in the ma- 
chine of state working as it ought 
to do. Lord Clarendon is a gentle- 
man in every sense of the term, but 
he labours under a defect of charac- 
ter which, unsatisfactory in common 
men, is fatal to a statesman—he 
cannot say No. Whether this be 
the result of a life spent chiefly in 
diplomacy, or is natural to him, 
or be superinduced by the bad prac- 
tice of smoking incessantly, we 
cannot tell; but the fact is as we 
have stated it. Now, a feeble man 
at the Foreign Office, in the present 
complicated state of affairs on both 
sides of the Atlantic, would be 
ruin. Either England would be 
enticed into truckling to America, 
and placed in the falsest possible 
position towards both France and 
Germany; or, in order to avoid 
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that disgrace, Parliament would be 
forced to interfere, and thus war 
might come upon us before we were 
prepared for it. Lord Clarendon, 
be it remembered, has been tried 
in situations of difficulty before 
this and found wanting. He was 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland during 
the famine there, and has the merit 
of having contrived that very ori- 
ginal method of dispensing relief, 
which brought men together in 
gangs to make roads which were 
never finished, and led nowhere. 
He had a secret conspiracy, like- 
wise, to ferret out and suppress; 
and he did the work with so much 
deliberation that the conspirators 
slipped through his fingers. And 
though he held the seals before at 
a period when England’s course in 
her relations with foreign powers 
was obvious to the least scrutinis- 
ing of outsiders, he contrived to 
miss it. Lord Clarendon may go 
to the Foreign Office, but if he do, 
we and all who feel as we do will 
find cause to rue it, and so in time 
will his colleagues. 

It is just possible that Lord 
Russell, not inattentive to these 
considerations, and interested, as 
we know him to be, in the diplo- 
matic correspondences which now 
engage his attention, may take yet 
another line, and try and _possi- 
bly succeed in soothing down Mr. 
Gladstone’s arrogance, and persuad- 
ing him to serve, for a while at 
least, under Lord Granville. We 
confess that this appears to us very 
little probable, for two reasons: first, 
Lord Russell is too old to remain 
in a state of expectancy; and we 
all know that he is bent on be- 
coming once again Prime Minister 
of England before he dies. The 
only man indeed whom he would 
ever allow to go over his head was 
Lord Palmerston; and when these 
two came to their celebrated 
agreement, it was understood be- 
tween them that if hy any acci- 
dent Lord Palmerston broke down 
Lord Russell should take his place, 
and Lord Palmerston serve under 
him. That this occurred some 


years ago is indeed true, as it is 
equally true that Lord Palmerston 
never broke down till the hand 
which controls and binds the strong- 
est set him aside. But we mistake 
Lord Russell's temperament if it 
turn out that he is prepared to de- 
part to-day, by a hairbreadth, from 
the terms into which he entered 
then. Again, Mr. Gladstone will 
never, we are satisfied, submit to the 
leadership of Lord Granville. Lord 
Granville is a younger man than 
he; and acquiescence in an arrange- 
ment, even though understood to 
be temporary, which should carry 
the junior over the head of the 
senior, would, in the estimation of 
the latter, be tantamount to an ac- 
knowledgment of his own unfitness 
to fill the highest office in the State. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone does not consi- 
der himself on any ground unfit to 
fill the highest office in the State; he 
believes, too, that the hearts of the 
people are in his keeping. He is 
not, indeed, ignorant that the great 
houses of Cavendish, Russell, Fitz- 
William, and _ suchlike, at once 
fear and abhor him; and he repays 
the sentiment with undisguised con- 
tempt and scorn. But he is _per- 
suaded that Whiggery is extinct 
beyond the limits of these fami- 
lies; and that the busy, active, 
working classes, the moneyed inter- 
ests, and the traders, are all with 
him; so that, whether they relish 
it or not, the Whigs must now 
sail in the wake of the masses. 
For these reasons, Mr. Gladstone is 
not prepared to acquiesce, even for 
a day, in such a distribution of 
places as shall appear to the outer 
world to mark him as a statesman 
passed over. We fall back, there- 
fore on our original idea, that Lord 
Russell will go to the Treasury, 
and that somebody or another— 
perhaps Lord Cowley, possibly 
Earl Grey—may join the Ministry, 
and be placed at the Foreign Of- 
fice. But however this latter card 
may be played, it follows that, if 
played at all, Mr. Gladstone con- 
tinues to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that on him the 
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leadership of the House of Com- 
mons will devolve. We shall be 
anxious to see how the House 
accepts Mr. Gladstone’s leadership ; 
we shall not be without curiosity 
to learn in what light Sir George 
Grey, and even Sir Charles Wood, 
are disposed to regard it. One thing, 
at all events, is certain enough, 
that Lord Palmerston, when sick- 
ness kept him at home, never in- 
trusted so delicate a charge to the 
management of his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and what he was 
too sagacious to attempt, we may 
well doubt whether his successor 
will do without finding cause 
sooner or later to repent it. 

Into all these difficulties, and 
they are both numerous and grave, 
the death of Lord Palmerston has 
plunged his party. It was but yes- 
terday, so to speak, that through 
their organs of the press they blew 
a note of triumph which was heard 
from one extremity of the empire 
to another. They had gained at 
the elections so many seats—they 


were so immeasurably superior in 
the new Parliament to their rivals, 
that all chance of fighting an un- 
successful battle was taken away. 
They forgot to add, while so ex- 


pressing themselves, that their 
success was owing to one cir- 
cumstance, and to one only. The 
country, rightly or wrongly, had un- 
bounded confidence in Lord Palmer- 
ston. He was regarded as the very 
beau ideal of an English statesman. 
People did not stop to inquire 
very closely into particular acts of 
his, far less into his manner of doing 
them. They were content to ac- 
cept the results, overlooking much 
which could not bear inspection; 
and catching, as it were, their in- 
spiration from his genial and very 
confident manner of expressing 
himself, they believed that England 
was as much respected abroad as she 
is prosperous at home, and that Lord 
Palmerston made her so. Hence 
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the countless protestations, as well 
from avowed Conservatives as from 
nominal Liberals, that they were 
going to Parliament for the purpose 
of supporting him, whom with a re- 
markable unanimity they separated, 
as of set purpose, from the Cabinet 
over which he presided. All this 
is now at an end; and there re- 
mains but Lord Palmerston’s Cabi- 
net without Lord Palmerston for 
the new Parliament to deal with as 
it shall see meet. That the Cabi- 
net will not be needlessly harassed, 
it is scarcely necessary for us to 
say. With Tory politicians it is a 
principle to give to-the Ministers 
of the Crown all the support in 
their power. They never devise 
plans for getting their rivals into 
a minority, and then abandon their 
own principle as soon as they have 
wriggled into place. The new 
Prime Minister, even if Mr. Glad- 
stone should be he, may rest assured 
that every possible allowance will 
be made for the difficulties of his 
situation. At the same time the 
Tories cannot allow either the hon- 
our or interests of the country 
to be sacrificed. Any truckling to 
foreign insolence, any attack upon 
the principles of the Constitutio 
will be resisted to the death; an 
if the Liberal Ministry fall in a 
battle which they have themselves 
provoked, theirs must be the blame, 
as theirs will surely be the scathe. 

Since the preceding article was 
written, Lord Russell has received 
a commission to form a Cabinet. 
Lord Clarendon, we believe, goes 
to the Foreign Office; Lord Cow- 
ley returns from the French Em- 
bassy, to which Lord Granville suc- 
ceeds. In other respects, things 
remain as they were. The lapse of 
a few months will determine what 
amount of vitality there is in an 
administration composed of such 
materials. For our own parts, we 
look without the smallest alarm to 
what is in the future. 





